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Taz unfortunate death of Sic William Foner, on the arth of April, 
1794, having deprived the Society of their Founder and President, 
a meeting of the Members was convened on the 1st of May follow- 
ing, when it was unanimously agreed to appoint a Committee, con- 
ajsting of Sir Rober, Yambers, Mr. Justice Hyde, Colonel Fobu Mur- 
roy, Jobn Briston, and Thomas Grabam, Requires, to waiton Sir 'fobu 
Store, and, in the Name of the Society, request his acceptance of the 
office of their President. With this request he, in terms highly 
flattering to the Society, agreed to comply; and on the 22d of May, 
1794, took his seat as President, and delivered the Discourse, 
No. 12, of this Volume. 
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Ll 
THE TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE, 
DELIVERED 28 FEBRUARY, £793, 


BY THE PRESIDENT, 


ON ASIATIC HISTORY, 
CIVIL, AND NATURAL. 


EI ORE our entrance, Gentlemen, into the Disquisiion promised at ue 
close of my ninth Annual Discouise, on the partilar advautugis wiicl 

may be derived from our concurrent rexeaches in Ava, it seems necessary 
to fix, with precision, the sense in which we mean to speak of ads unte «0 
ult. Now, as we have described the five Avate regions on thet lugs 
stale, and have expanded cur conceptions in propoition to the magnitude of 
that wide field, we should use those words, which comprehend the fiuit of 
all our inquiries, n their most extensive acceptation , including not only the 
solid conveniences and comforts of social life, but its elegances and innocent 
Pleasures, and ¢sen the gratification of a natural and laudable curiosity ; for, 
though labour be clearly the lot of man in this world, yet, in the midst of Ins 
most active exertions, he cannot but feel the substantial benefit of every ii- 
beral amusement which may lull his passions to rest, and afford hima sort of re- 
Vou. IV. B pose 
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Pose without the pain of total inaction, and the real usetulness of every pui- 
suitwhich may enfarge and diversify bis ideas, wuthout interfering with the 
pracipat olyects of his civil station ox eecononucal duties; nor should > 
wholly exclude even the tivial and wotldly <cnse of wtity, which too many 
consider as merely synommous with Jaze. but should reckon among uscful 
objects those pracuc il, and by no means illiberal arts, which may eventually 
conduce both to national and to private emolmment. With a view then to 
advantages thus cxplaincd, kt us examine every point in the whole circle of 
arts and xcrences, according to the received order of their dependence on the 
faculties of the mind, then mutud connexon, and the different subjects with 
which they aie conversant our inquiries indeed, of which Nature and Man 
auc the pumuy objcts, must of course be cluefly Zds/oria/; but sce we 
Plupose to invesugate the a tous of the several Asva/u nations, together with 
ther re pective progiessin seve and ar/, we may arrange our investigations 
uuda the same thice heads to which our European analysts have ingeniously 
reduced ail the branches of human knowledge ; and my present address to 
the Sovtety shall be conuned to history, civil and natural, or the observation 
and remembrance of were fact, mdependently of ratiocination, which be- 
tungstu plulosophy 5 or of smedatsous andl subsseteetions, which are the province 


vf ute 


Wet a superar created intelligence to delineate 2 map of general know- 
kage (exclusively of that sublime and stupendous theology, which himself 
vould only hope humbly to know by an infinite approximation) he would 
probably Icgin by tracing with Avzevon the system of the universe, in which 
ue would assign the true place to ou little globe ; and, having enumerated its 
various inhabitants, contents, and productions, would proceed to man in his 
uatura station among animals, exhibiting a detal of all the knowledge atean- 

ed 
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ed of attainable by the human race, and thu observing perhaps, the sime 
order in which he had before described other bemngs in other inhabited worlds, 
but though Baron seems to have ha | 4 similar reason for plicing ul + history 
of Nature before that of Man, or the whole before one of its puts, yet, cone 
si tently with our chiefobyect already mentioned, weinty properly begin with 
the eral history of the five Asrztic mations, which necessarily comprises thet 
Geography, or a duscnption of the places where they hive acted, and th ar 
Astronomy, which may cntble us to fx with some tcc macy the fame of thet 
actions, we shall thence be led to the history of such other an mish, of s.r 
minerals, wad of such segetd/ks ws they my Ix eupposd to have fo Jan 
then sec erd mugs itions and settlements, and hailcad with the use ty shih 
they have aj plied, or may appls, the rich assemblage or natu ¢ sub ty cs 


I. Iw the first plice, we «mot eurcly deco at an ancy deri ok. wisi 
tage, that all our historeal reseucheshase con! mudthe Wis wccosnt of he 
primitive world , ind our testimony on that sibycct ought to hive tie rete 
weight, because, if the result of our ob . vations bad bccn totally differnt ve 
should nevertheless have published the n, not tad cd with equa} pleasure, bt 
with equal confidence , for Truth sm yhty, w/, whatever be tts conse en 
ces, must atuays pre ad but, independently of ui terest neo rola wing 
the multplied evidences of reveald ihizion, we could scarce graufy our 
munds with a more useful and rationl enturtimment than the contemplation 
of those wonderful revolutions in kingdoms and states, which have happene4 
within litle more thin four thousind yers, revolutions almost as fully de- 
monstrauve of an ill-ruling Providence as the structure of the universe, and 
the final causes which are discermble in its whole extent, and even 1n its mie 
nutest pits Figure to your imaginations 4 moving picture of that eventful 

Bz peuod, 
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petiod, ot rather 4 succession of crowdad scenes iapidly changed. Three fa- 
mulies nugrate in different courscs from one region, and, in about four centu- 
rics, cstiblish very distant governments and vartous modes of society: 
Lg aptras, dadians, Geths, Phenete us, Cts, Greeks, Lat ans, Chinese, Pern- 

wt, Vaxnans, al spring from the same immediate stem, appear to start 
neuly at one tune, tnd occupy at kngth those countues, to which they have 
given, or fiom which they hive daved, then names, Tn twelve or thirteen 
hundred yc xs mone, tue Greeks overun the lind of their forefithers, invade 
Suc, con, yt, wed um at universal domimon , but the Romans appro- 
piitte co Un nselvcs the whole empre of Greece, and cary then arms into 
Britam, of winch they speik with haughty contempt. ‘The Goths, in the ful- 
ness of mie, bre th to pieces the unwieldy Colossus of Roman power, and seve 
on the whole of Besa, cacept its wild mountains, but even those wilds be- 
come subyct to other inv dure of the sume Githe lincage ~Duning all those 
iinsutions the «f./s posses both coasts of the Red Sea, subdue the old 
cat of chen fitst progenitor , and extend then conquests, on one side, thro’ 

find, to Purcpe tf, on another, beyond the borders of India, part of 
which they anne. to ther flomshing empire. In the same interval the Tursays, 
widely diluscd over the icst of the globe, swarm in the north-east, whence 
they h to complete the icd ction of Consranriint’s bowutiful domuns, 
to subj igite Chima, to raise in these Jidian realms a dynasty splendid and 
powerful, ind to 1avage, like the two other families, the devoted regions of 
han By Us time the Afarans and Purwvans, with many races of adven- 
tuners variously intermixed, have pcopled the continent and isles of America, 
which the Sparards, having acstored thar old government 10 Europe, dis- 
cover and.n part overcome. but a colony from Br staz, of which CickRo ig 
norantly declared, that sf cvnfuwed noth valuable, obtain the possesion, and 
unally the sovereign dominion of extensive Amrican disincts, whust other 


British 
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British subjects acquire a subordinate empire in the finest provinces of India, 
which the victorious troops of ALEXANDER were unwilling to attack. This 
outline of human transactions, as far as it includes the limits of sa, we can 
only hope to fill up to strengthen, and to colow by the help of Auntie litera- 
ture; for in history, asin law, we must not follow streams when we may in- 
vestigate fountains, nur adnut any secondary proof where pnmuty evidence 1s 
attainable: I should, nevertheless, make a bad return for your indulgent at- 
tention, were I io repeat a dry list of all the Afuse/man hustorans whose work- 
are preserved in rabn, Persian, and Turkish, or expanate on the lusteries 
and medals of Chua and Japan, which may in tme be accesuble to members 
of our Socitt,, and from which alone we can expect information concermug 
the ancient state of the Zur ters; but on che history of Jndia, which we n.tu- 
uly consider as the centre of ourenquinies, st may not be superfluous to pie- 
sent you with atew particular observations. 


Our knowledge of civil Arntdee histor | always except that of the i~ 
droves) exhibits a short evening twilight 1 the venerable introduction to the 
first book of Moses, followed br a joomy night, i which different watches 
are faintly discermbl:, and at kugth we see a dawn succeedid by a sun-ns: 
inore oF less extly accondiny, to the diversity of regions, That no Pun na- 
tion, but the Cashuw w, have left us regular Iustories an their ancient Jun+ 
guage, we muctever | ament, but from the Yurser7# literature, which our coun- 
uy has the honow. of having unveiled, we may sul collect some rays of his- 
torical truth, tho. ol time, and a sciies of revolutions, have obscured that light 
which we might 1sasonably Lave expected fom so diligent and ingemous a 
people. The nuntous Luranes and Jth.sas, or poems mythologrcal 
aud heroich, are cu.npictely 2 our power ; and from them we miay recover 

some 
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some disfigured but valuable pictures of ancient manners and governments 5 
while the popular gales of the Hindus, in prose and in verse, contain ftag- 
ments of history; and even in their dramas we may find as many real characters 
and events asa future age might find in our own plays, if all histories of Eing- 
dand were, Vike those of Jndiz, to be irrecoverably lost. For example, a most 
beautiful poem by S.mad’v, comprising a very long chain of instructive and 
agreeable stories, begins with the famed revolution at Piitalputra, by the 
murder of king Nana with his eight sons, and the usurpation of CHAan~ 
DRAGUPIA; and the same revolution is the subject of a tragedy in Sunserit, 
cutitled the Coronation of Cu awnra, the abbreviated name of that able and ad- 
venturous ustiper, From these once concealed, but now accessible compo- 
sitiuns, we are enabled to exbibit a more accurate sketch of old adi his- 
tury than the world bas yet seen, especially with the aid of well-attested obser- 
satiuns on the places ofthe colures, It is now clearly proved, that the first 
TPrivna contains an account of the deluge 5 between which and the Mohum- 
neaun conquests the fnstory of genuine Hindu government must of course be 
coinpich ended; but we know from an arrangement of the seasons in the as- 
tronomucal work of Paris 4rs, that the war of the Panna as could not 
Juve happened catlier than the clofe of the twelfth century before Cite 5 
aud S.1stcus must, therefore, have reigned about aine centuries after 
that wa, Now the age of Vicg vsaptria is given; and, if we can fix 
on an /xfun price contemporary with Setzrevs, we shall have three 
given points in the fine of time between Rama, or the first Judian colony, 
and Caanpraerja, the last Zfiade monarch who reigned in Behir; so 
that only eight hundred or a thousand years will remain almost wholly dark ; 
and they must have been employed in raising empires or states, in framing 
Jaws, improving languages and arts, and in observing the apparent motions 

of 
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of the celestial bodies, A Sunserit history of the celebrated Vierama- 
piiy 4 was inspected at Benares by a Pandit, who would not have deceived 
me, and could not himself have been deceived; but the owner of the book 
1s dead, and his family dispersed; nor have my fremls in that city been 
able, with all their exertions, to procure a copy of 1. As to the Afngud 
conquests, with which modern /u/uen history begins, we have ample accounts 
of them in Perszun, from Avi of Yesd, and the translations of Tre dish, 
books composed even by some of the conquerors, to Gut raw Hisvia, 
whom many of us personally know, and whose inipaitality discrves the ligh- 
est applaure, though his unrewarded merit wili give no encouragement to 
other contemporary historians, who, to use his own pluase in a letter to mysclt, 
may, like him, counder plain truth as the beauty of hustirual compostron. 
From all these materials, and from these alone, a perfect history of Judi (it 
4 mere compilation, however elegant, could deserve such a ttle) might be 
collected by any studious man who aad a competent knowledge of Sars rit, 
Persuan, and Araby; but even in the woik ot « writer so qualified, we could 
only give absolute ccdence to the genv 1 outtine; for, while the abstiar* 
sciences are all truth, and the fine.2/s a’ ivtion, we cannot butown, that, 4 
the ct tudls of history, trath andl fictron axe so blended as to be ecatce drt 


guishable, 


Tue practical use of lustory, in affording particular examples ot aval dud 
military wisdom, has Leen greatly exaggerated , but prmcples uf action mu; 
certainly be collect: from it; and even the narrative of warsand revolution 
may serve asa leseun to nations, and an admonition to ,oveicigns. A desire, 
indeed, of knowing past events, while the future cannot be known, and avicv 
of the present, gives often more pain than delight, seems natural tu the humat. 
mind ; and a happy propensity would st be, if every reader of lustory would 
open his eyes to some ver important corollaries, which flow from the whox. 
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extent of 1, He could not but remark the constant effect of dispotsur in 
benumbing and debasing all those ficulties wluch dictuingin b men fiom the 
hurd thu grazes5 and to that cause he would impute the decade inferionty 
of most site nations, ancient and modern, to those in Ju ope who are blest 
with happier governments , be would sec the Arabs ving to glory, while they 
adhered to the fice maxims of then bold ancestors, and sinking to miscry 
from the moment when those mexnts were ubandoned. Onthe other hand, 
he would observe with regret, that such republican goveinment , as tend to pro- 
@uce vutue and happiness, cannot in their niture be permanent, burt ase gene- 
rally succeeded by sig arcdies, which nv good man would wish to be durable. 
He would then, Iske the hu, of Lid, remember S/o, the wisest, bravest, 
and most iccomphshed ot mcn, who asscits in four nervous lines, that “« as 
“Aud nd.na cy which naw the fibours of husbwdmen, ry9 ed fron elevated 
© aad, ond, as te Avtuuicuse trend +t it J tae s the by hat fish, thus 
ag fre vtate reamed Ly win cuidted we power and splend, | a wealth, edie 
© the pe tle, fron gross tynorar ce, Chase Latha to ficom th Veces of one the 
© pant, that they may cape fiom the domunation of many, than to preserve 
<i] cm elves from tyranny of wy kind by then wnton and thei vittues.” 
dine, therefore, no unmixed form of government could both descive permae 
Neowe wd enjoy at, and stave changes, even fioin the wort to the bot, are al- 
wine attended with much temporary mischicf, hy would fix on our British 
cop ntution ({ mean out prd i daw, not the actual state of shaggy in any given 
period’ us the best form ever cstabhish. 1, though we can only make distant 
approaches to its theoretical perfection. In these dn/we tenitories, which 
Providence has thrown into the arms ot Fru for then protection and wel- 
fate, the religion, mannets, and laws of the natives preclude even thc idea of 
politcal freedom ; but een ltstotes may possibly suggest hints for their 
prospeuty, while our country deiives esscnual benefit ftom the diligence of a 
Placid 
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plicid and submissive people, who multiply with such incicase, even after the 
ravages of famine, that in one collectosip out of een) f w, and that by no 
means the largest or best cultivated (1 mean Chrinkn e-nagar) there hive lately 
been found, by an actual cnumeranon, a miflyn and thy ce hundred th usand na- 
tive mhabytants ; whence it should secm, that in ali Jada theres annot now 
be fewer than 1 fy millions of black British subyects 


Ler us procced to gc igsapiy and cfr vn! 25, wuhout which history sould 
be no certain guide, but would escable a kindled vapour without cither + 
settled plice or a steady hight. Tor a rewon betore intumacd, Chill not 
nume the vanous coumogtaphical books which at. cxeunt in fa. und P 
5 ¢, nor give an account of those which the 7 ds have beauttully printe tin 
then own improved Linguage, but shill capatiate «tele on the geography ant 
asttonomy of Fada, having first obsased ge rerally, that al the oferta te 
trons must be far better acquaintd with she = seral counten thin anuie / 
ropem scholars and trivcllers, th t, con uty, we must Teun thes go as 
geMphiy from ther own wrrungs, and that 14 collating many copies of thy vu 
work, we may correct the blurt or rassertbes in tibhs, aime, wld 


suri ptions. 


Groce aPHy, astionoray, and chronology hive, inthie putof.fi , shud 
the fate of authentic hstors , and, like thar, hive been so mushed and be- 
decked in the fant stic robes of mythology and mictaphor, that the real system 
of Fudan philox j vcs and mathematruins cin scarce be distinguished . an 
recurate hnowkdgc of §mmser* and a confid.niil intercourse with learned 
Brulmuns, are the only means of separating truth from fable, and we may 
tapect the most impoitant discoveries from two of our members; conceining 

Var IV. Cc whom 
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whom it may be safely asserted, that if our Society should have produced no 
other advantage than the invitation given to them for the public display of 
thei talents, we should have a claim to the thanks of our country and of all 
Fnuope. Liewenant W151 0xp hasexhibited an interesting specimen of the 
geographical } nowledge deducble from the Puritnas, and will in time present 
you with so complete 2 treatise on the ancien: woild known to the Hindus, 
that the light acquited by the Greeds will appear but a glimmenng in compa- 
10 of that which he will diffuse ; while Mr. Davis, who has given usa diy 
tinct idea of ¢vdian computations and cycles, and ascertained the place of the 
colures at a time of great importance in history, will hereafter disclose the sys- 
cms of Jindu astconomers, from NarLp and Parasar toMgy 4, Varay 
wasiiur, and Birvsc ay 5 and will soon, I trust, lay before you a perfect 
Adincanon of all the Judian asterismis in both hemispheres, where you will per- 
ii. co-tiong a gineial resembLfince to the constellations of the Greeks, a5 
“a prove that the two sy stems were originally one and the same, yet with such 
aliversity in parts, at 10 chow ineontestably, that ncither system was copicd 
rem she others whence wt will follow, that they ass have had some com- 


he SOLER. 


Pau jaa pmdeoce of the Zdaudns and abs being the field which Ihave 
chow tut ny peculiar tel, you cannot expect that I should greatly enlarge 
sour collection of historical Knowledge ; but I may be able to offer you some 
oxcastoual tebute ; and I cannot help mentioning a discovery which accident 
threw i my way, though my pruofs must be reserved tor an essay which I 
have destined for the fourth volume of your Transactions. To fix the <itu= 
ation of that Palbethee (for there may have Leen several of the name) which 
wasvisited and desciibed by Mr cast Azwzs, had always appeared a very diffi- 
sult problem ; for though it could not have been Praydga, where no ancient 


metropolt: 
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metropolis ever stood, nor Cunyerendy, which has no epithetat ail resembling the 
word used by the Grerks ; nor Guz, otherwise called Licshmanevaii, which 
all know to be a town comparatively modern, yct we could not ccnfidently 
dccide that it was Putehputrz, though names and most cucumstances neatly 
correspond, because that renowned capital extended from the confluence of 
the Sone and the Ganges to the scite of Paina, while Palbthra stood at the 
junction of the Ganges and Exannoloas, which the accurate MM. D'Anvis Lt 
had pronuunced to he the Fan; but this only difficulty was removed, 
when I found inaclassical Aunteris book, neat 2090 your ald, that [branyah 
hu, or goklen-armed, which the Greeks changed into Eraunehoas, or the rt 
with a lots mura, was in fact another nur for the $ re itelt, thou 
Mreasinrvcs, fiom ignorance or inattention, hasuamed them separit | 
This discovery led to another of greater rrument 5 for Cavs nr inter, 
who, from a anlitary adventurer, became, like Sanpracorita, th erose 
reign Cppa Hindustan, actually Givudhe cod his empae at? 4 A pattie 
where he received ambassadors fromdon —orinece, and was no other | 
that very SANDRACOT ELS Who conch. . atieaty with Sernce.s Nose 
rox ; sothatwe have solved another» nicm,to which we betote alludal un 
may in round numbers consider thy une've and thiee hundredth sears bare 
Cartsras two ceitain epochs between ume, who congiered 8a tes 
contuties after the flood, and Fi7 imodtie, who drat Cypareis utes sca 


years before the beginning of ou: cra. 


TL, Srmce these discussions would lead us too tar, f proceed to the history of 
Nature, distinguished, for our present purpose, from that of Man ; and divid- 
ed into that of other aximz/s who inhabit this globe ; of the muneral substan- 
ces which 1 contains, and of the vegetables which so luxuriantly and so benu- 


tfully adorn it. 
C2 1. Covnp 
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1, Couzp the figure, instincts, and qualities of birds, beasts, insects, 
reptiles, and fish be ascertained, either on the plan of Bur Fon, or on that of 
Lixwaus, without giving pain to the objects of our examination, few studies 
would afford us more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight; but I never 
could learn by what right, nor conceive with what feelings a naturalist can oc- 
casion the misery of an innocent bird, and leave its young, pethaps, to perish 
in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and has never been accurately 
delineated ; or deprive even a butterfly of its natural enjoyments, because it 
has the misfortune to be rare or beautiful ; nor shall I ever forget the couplet 
of Firpavs1, forwhich Sap1, who cites it with applause, pours blessings on 
Jus departed spirit :—— 


Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in boarded grain 5 
‘He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain, 


‘This may be only a confession of weakness, and it certainly is not meant as 
+, hoast of peculiar sensibility; but whatever name may be given to my opi- 
nion, it has such an effect on my conduct, that I never would suffer the Cocila, 
whose avid native tvood-notes announce the approach of spring, to be caught 
in my garden, for the sake of comparing it with Burron’s description; 
though ] have often examined the domestic and engaging Muyand, which bids 
us goud-morrow at our windows, and expects, as its reward, little more than 
security: even when a fine young Manis or Pangolin was brought me, against 
my wish, from the mountains, I solicited his restoration to his beloved 
rocks, because 1 found it impossible to preserve him in comfort at a distance 
from them. Thete are several treatises on anituals in Arabic, and very par- 
ticular accounts of them in Chinese, with elegant outlines of their external 
appearance ; but 1 have met with nothing valuable concerning them in Per- 
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son, except what may be gleaned from the medical dictionanes ; nor have I 
yet seen a book in Sansers# that expressly treats of them. On the whole, 
though rare animals may be found in all Ata, yet I can only recommend an 
examination of them with this condition, that they be left, as much as possi- 
ble, im a state of natural freedom , or made as happy as possible, if st be ne- 
cussary to keep them confined, 


2, Tix history of minerals, to which no such objection can be made, 13 
extremely simple and easy, if we merely consider their exterior look and con+ 
figuration, and thor visible texture; but the analysis of their internal proper~ 
ties belongs prticularly to the sublime researches of Chemistry, on which we 
may hope to find useful disquisitions in Sanserit, since the old Hindus un- 
questionably applied themsclves to that enchanung study; and even from 
thei treatises on alchemy we may possibly collect the results of actual ex- 
periment, as their ancient astrological works have preserved many valu. 
able facts relating to the Jndran sphere and the precession of the equino\ 
Both in Pervan and Sunscrit, there are books on metals and minerals, par- 
tucularly on gens which the Hindu philosophers considered (with an eacep- 
tion of the diamond) as varieties of one crystalline substance, either simple or 
compound but we must not expect from the chymists of sia those beau- 
tiful examples of analysis which have but lately been displayed in the labr - 
ratories of Europe. 


3 We now conic to Botany, the loveliest and most copious division in the 
hustory of nature, ind all disputes on the comparative ment of systems being 
at length, 1 hope, condemned to one perpetual mght of undisturbed shumbir, 
we cannot employ our leisme more delightfully than in describing all new 
Asain plants in the Lumean style and method, or in correcting the dercnp» 

tons 
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tions of those already known, but of which dry specttens only, or drawings, 
can have been seen by most European botanists. In this part of natural his» 
tory we havean ample field yct unexplored ; for, though maay plants of 4ra- 
fig have been made known by Garctas, Prosper ALrinus, and For- 
sxoEL; of Persia, by Gancin; of Turtary, by Guuiin and Panvass 
of China and Jupan, by Kamer er, Ossccx, and Taussene; of Juda, by 
Rugtp. and Rumpuivs, the two Burarans, and the much lamented 
Karsic, yet none of those naturalists were deeply versed in the literature of 
the several countries from which their vegetable treasures had been pro- 
cured; and the numerous works in Swuscrit on medical substances, and 
chiefly on plants, have never been inspecled, or never at least understood, by 
any European attached to the study of nature, Until the garden of the Jn- 
cha Company shall be fully stored (as it will be, no doubr, in due tiarc) with 
Arabian, Persan, and Chmese plants, we may well be satisfied with examin- 
ang, the natsse flowers of our own provinces; but unless we can discover the 
Sanert names of all celebrated vegetables, we shall neither comprehend the 
allusions which Judsan Ports perpetually make to them, nor(what 1s far worse) 
be ab. to find accounts of their tied virtues in the writings of Judian physi- 
sians, and (what 1s worst of all) we shall miss an opportunity, which never 
again may preent self; for the Pundits themselves have almost wholly for- 
gotten their ancient appelistions of particular plants; and, with all my 
pains, } have not yet ascertained more than two Aundred out of wwice that 
number, which are namcd in thei: medical or poetical compositions. It is 
much to be deplored, that the illusttious Vax Ruezpe had no acquaint 
ance with Sanserit, which eveu his three Byuhmeus, who composed the short 
preface engraved in that language, appear to have understood very imper- 
fcGly, and certainly wrote with disgraceful inaccuracy, In all his twelve vo- 
lumes J recollect only Puawrnavi, in which the Nigeri letters are colerably 

tight ; 
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right; the Hindu words in Arabian charatters are shamefully incorrect ; and 
the Malabar, 1 am credibly informed, is as bad as the rest. His delinea- 
tions, indeed, are in general excellent; and though Linxzus himself could 
not extract from bis written descriptions the natural charaéter of every plant 
in the colledtion, yet we shall be able, I hope, to describe them all from the 
life, and to add a confiderable number of new species, if not of new genera, 
which Rizzneg, with all bis noble exertions could never procure. Such of 
our learned members as profess medicine, will, no doubt, cheerfully assist in 
these researches, either by their own observations, when they have leisure to 
make any, or by communications from other observcrs among their ac- 
quaintance, who may reside in different parts of the country: and the men- 
tion of their art leads me to the various xsex of natural substances, in the three 
kingdoms or classes to which they are generally reduced, 


III. You cannot but have remarked, that almost all the sciences, as the 
French call them, which ate distinguished by Greek names and arranged under 
the head of Philosophy, belong for the most part to history; such as phi- 
Jology, chemistry, physic, anatomy, and even metaphysics, when we barely 
relate the phenomena of the human mind ; for, in all branches of knowledge, 
we are only historians when we announce facts, and philosophers only when 
we reason on them: the same may be confidently said of law and of medi- 
cine, the first of which belongs principally to civil, and the second chiefly to 
natural history, Here, therefore, I speak of medicine, as far only as itis 
grounded on experiment ; and, without believing implicitly what Arals, 
Persians, Chinese, oc Hindus may have written on the virtues of medicinal 
substances, we may, surcly, hope to find in their writings w hat our own experi 
ments may confirm or disprove, and what might never have occurred to us 
without such intimations. 

Evaorgans 
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Evropzans enumerate more than two hundred and fifty mechanical arts, 
by which the produgtions of nature may be variously prepated for the conve 
nience and ornament of life, and, though the Sipasastra reduce them to 
suty-four, yet AnuLFazi bad been assured that the Zimdus reckoned fhree 
hundred atts and sciences. now, their sciences being comparatively few, we 
may conclude that they anciently practised at least as many useful arcs as our- 
selves, Several Pundits have informed me, that the treatises on art, which 
they call Upevedas, and believe to have been inspired, are not so enurely lost 
but that considerable fragments of them may be found at Benares, and they 
certainly possess many popular, but ancient works on that interesting subject. 
‘The manufactures of sugat and indigo have been well known in these pro- 
vinces for move than two thousand years, and we cannot entertun a doubt 
chat thetr Sawsers# books on djing and metallurgy, contain very cunious fatts, 
which might, indeed, be discovered by accident, in 1 Jong course of years, 
but which we may soon biing to light, by the help of Sudan liteiature, for 
the benefit of manufacturess and artists, and conscquently of our nation, who 
ale interested in their prospenity — Discoveries of the same kind might be col- 
Jected from the writings of other uate nations, especially of the Chinese, 
but, though Persuan, hale, Tw kub, and Sansert we languages now so ac> 
cuflble, thet, in order to attain a sufficient knowledge of them, little more 
eccms rcquired than a strong inclination to learn them, yct the supposed 
aumberand intucacy of the Chau ve charagters have deterred ow moft dibgent 
studcats from attempting to find then taj through so vata labyrinth, Ie as 
certain, however, that the diff ulty bis been magnified beyond the trath , 
for the persprcuous grammar by M Foc rwoxr, together with a copious 
dictionary, which I possess, in Chmese and Latin, would enable any man 
who pleafed, to compare the o1tginal works of Cons ccivs, which ae eafily 
procured, with the hteral translation of them by Cot »z17, and hay ing made 

that 
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chat first step with attention, he would probably find, that he had traversed 
at leaft half of his career. But I should be led beyond the limits assigned to 
me on this occasion, if I weie to expatiate farther on the historical division of 
the knowledge compnsed in the literature of Ane; and I muft postpone 
ull next year my remarks on Asati Philosophy, and on those arts which 
depend on imagination ; promising you with confidence, that zn the course 
of the present year your inquiries into the cru} and natural history of this 
eastern world, will be greatly promoted by the learned labours of many among 
‘our associates and correspondents, 
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ON THE CAMPHOR OF SUMATRA. 


ys answer {o some questions put to me by the President of the Asie 
Society respecting cimphor-oil, I have the pleasure of grving the solu- 
tion contuned in the following short account — Camphor-oil, one of the 
essential oils, is actually cimphot, before the operations of nature on it 
have teduced it to the conciete form in which it 16 found in the tree, When 
Mr. Mazsptn composed Ins justly-admured history of Sianafra, the pre- 
valent opinion on this sulyect was, that the oil and the concreted came 
phor weie never found in the sam: tree. I have the authority of a gen- 
tkeman, Licutenant Lewrs, well informed on this subject, from a resi- 
dence of many years in the country pioducing the camphor, to differ from 
that generally accurate author, by saying, that he has seen a tree three 
quarters of a mule from the sea, near Tuppanool, from which three caliies 
{above three pounds) of camphor, and at the same time, near two gallons of 
oil had been procured. If a tree be old, and j:eld oil plentifully, the natives 
esteem these two circumstances sure indications of its containing a consider- 
able quantity of camphor. Mr. Macqysr, in his chemical dictionary, has 
semarked, that the mitrous acid dissolves camphor without commotion, that 
the solution 1s clear and limpid, and that it 18 called camphor oil, This af 
D2 fords 
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fords © proof thu the formed camphor 1s produced from the ol by a natural 
operation of composition, the decomposition by means of the above solvent 
reducing the substance to sts primary state, pievious to concittion The 
Aihin s¢ are reckoned the best judges of camphor , and the oil they collect 
undeigoes a process by distillation, leaving a residuum of inferior cam- 
phor. Trecs of a certain age only yichl camphor. It would scem that a 
certain time ts requrite for maturing the oil to that state, when rts contained, 
camphor becomes fit for being concieted by the heat of the sun acting on 
the tree and soil, The camphor-tree 1s one of the Euneandria Monogyna of 
T exwaus, and differs in a small variation in the form of the leaf fiom the 
Arbor Camphorifira Japonca, folus lauims, fiuctn parvo, calyce brevissimo. 
The ure very much resembles the Bay in leaves. The tunk 1s thick, the 
bah of a brownish appearance, and the ramification stong, close, and 
sttunded, Tt 1s fond of atch red Joam, tending to a blackish clay, mived 
wrh vc mbling stone of the colour of nrul. It grows principally on 
ue N.W. side of Sumatra, from the linc 3° N. neaily. The wood 1s use- 
t Lint domestic purposes, being soft and casily worked — It 1s by many ima- 
june |, that camphor 1s produced by a chemucal process. This 1s a mistaken 
idva, Futher than regards the inferior kind ansing from the distullation of 
the ol, I shall give. brief account of the mode of obtaining and prepanng 
47, os p actised by the natives of Sconatea, fiom the ume of the establishment 
of the Laghsh on the island. The S.oxatrans, previous to their setung out 
an quest of camphor, assemble on the confines of the country they intend 
exploring, and discharge a vaniety of religious duties and ceremonies, cale 
culated in chetr opinion, to promote the future success of their undertaking, 
They enter the woods, and, from experience, soon distingmnsh such trees as 
contain camphor. They pierce them, and if they yield oil plentifully, at 18 
presumed they contain concreted camphor, which 1s found in small whitsh 

flakes, 
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flakes, situated perpendicululy in arregular veins, in and near the centres 
of the trees. The tree 1s cut dowa, divided into yunks, and carefully ca- 
vested of its camphor. When the oil has been drawn off from young ces, 
the camphor, which they afterwards afford, 1s of a lest valuable nature, 
and 1s termed delly or fos camphor, in propottion to the degree of affinity 
at bears to Acad, or the best sort. When brouglit for sale, 1 1s repeatedly. 
soaked and washed in soapy water, to separate from it all heterogeneous and 
sandy particles that may have adhered toit. When clean, it will sinkin 
water, and be of a white, glossy, smooth appesrince, tending to transprency 

After 1c has been washed, it 1s passed through three sieves of diffiring tex 

tures, so as to be divided into head, bolly, and fcot camphor, certain propor- 
tions of each compose the chcsts made up for the Cha market, where th y 
are sold for 3sol, sterling, nearly. ‘The eapoor * (a word of Arabic origin) 
matee, ot dead camphor, 15 carefully separated from the three divisions, by an 
acuteness of distinction, acquited by the eye and hand from habit and atten- 
tion, and, being mixed with the impeifect hind mentioned above, 1s pound- 
ed ina mortar and distributed among pioportional quantities of foot cam- 
phor. This capoor-matee is sometimes procured by hoiling down the thick~ 
est part of the oil, or by taking the sediment of the best ot, after it has 
settled at least ewenty-four hours. Camphor-oil 1s found to be a soveruiga 
remedy for strains, bruises, and other external puns, from its penetrating 
quality im entering the pores, and gently igitating the affected parts, so 
as to quicken the stagnated circulation ‘The internal, anodyne and dia- 
phoretic, and the external, antispasmodic and sedative virtues of camphor 
are well known. The oil 1s found to possess these 1n a certain degree, and 
to be useful ia removing the painful spasms of the nerves and tendons, by 
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dissipating the surrounding acrid humows. When the oil 1s used, 1t must 
be formed into a liniment, as it would alone occasion pain from its strength. 
The oil apphed to sores on horses has buen found very beneficial. In this 
case it ought to be miacd with the yune of tobacco. Sumatra affords 
annually from fifteen to twenty pecu/s (of 1334 pounds each) of camphor, and 
mote oil than there is at present a demand for. The Chinese purchase 1, 
and it 1s not clearly ascertuned whether they use it all an China, or make a 
fictitious species of st, by admixture of Japanese camphor, for the Lurope 
market : the latter 18 generally supposed. It 1s highly probable, that the 
price of camphor will, in process of tume, rise to an enormous degree, as one 
tree in three hundied is not found fo contain camphor, and, when found, 
38 immediately cut down ; m consequence of which, the plant must soon be- 
come scarce, and the produce proportionably dear, It 1s to be hoped that 
the oi! will, m thts event, be found by tu faculty to possess all the useful 
qualities of this valusble medicine. T have the satisfaction of accomprny ng 
this paper with 4 specimen, though a small one, of the camphor-wood, with 
small quantity of the substance in it, the rcst having evaporated from length 
ottme, If thisaccount should afford any information to the President and 
Members ot the uate Soctety, my intention will be fully inewered 
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ON THE CORAL OF SUMATRA. 


JF this pipet should be deemed worthy of a place in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Socicty, the insertion 1 must still consider as an indulgence, and my 
attempt, a proof that Tam more anxious than able, to encrease the general 
stock of Eustern natural knowledge, recorded in the useful annals of the 
Society. Specimens of coral, for your acceptance, and for the sllustration 
of this subyect, are now forwarded, 


Tae appearance of Suma/ran coral does not altogether correspond with 
the descriptions of the plant hitherto given ¢, This induces me to describe 
such parts as are imperfectly represented. The plant, to which the various 
species of coral belong, is one of the Cryptogamie of Linnarus, and may 
be reckoned one of the Mirhe Marine of Tournefort ; of the Herbe mperfirte 
of Mr. Ray. It may be reduced to three colours, red, black, and whitish 
yellow: the last isthe most common in the Eastern seas, It is of a fun- 
gous texture, equilly hard out of and in its natural element ; and ies pores 
are charged with a juice of a milky appearance, in some degree acrid. The 
bark covers every part of the tree, and contains 2 number of perforated 
popille terminating in tubes, having two or more holes in each, intended, I 
imagine, for the admission of the matter affording nutriment to the plant. 





* See the rermak at the end of thie paper. Th 
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The intemal projections of the papille adhere to the particles of sand and 
stone on which the coral grows, and are the only appearance of roots it 
exhibits, On examining the internal extremities of these papille by means 
of glasses, some very {mall ramifications are discovered, These are very 
casily observed in the papile, which are attached to the bark of the root. 
The tree is said to grow to the height of two feet: I have seen some as high 
as ten feet. From these and other differences in appearance, I am apt to 
think that some Enropean and Indian corals are not the same, but species of 
the same genus. From the very rapid growth of coral oa the west coast of 
Sumatra, and in the Eastern seas in general, as will be shown in this paper, 
there can subsist but fitdle doubt that it is a vegetable substance; though 
there have not been wanting some, who have supposed it a fossil formed like 
crvstals and spars; and others, eminent naturalists, who have ranked it among 
the animal tribes, Boccont discovered that this plant encloses a nutritious 
wutce under its bark: and Count Marstcxt remarked ard observed its flow- 
ciyand seeds, I shall here insert Manstcxr's accurate experiment, which 
affords the decision of almost absolute demonstration in favour of coral being a 
vegetating plant,‘ Having steeped some coral, fresh-gathered in sea-water, 
he perceived, in a short time, that the little ruddy tubercles which appear 
ed on the surface ofthe bark, began gradually to unfold, and at length open- 
ed into white flowers in the form of stars, with eight points which were 
sustained by a little calyx, divided, in like manner, into eight parts. Upon 
raking the coral out of the water, the flowers immediately closed, and re- 
turned into red tubercles as before; which tubercles, being closely squeezed, 
yielded a sort of milky juice: and upon returning the coral into the water as 
before, the tubercles, inan hour's time, opened, or flowered afresh; and 
this was continued for fix or eight days, when the buds, or tubercles, 
ceand to blow any more. In ten or twelve days they became detached 

from 
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from the coral, and sunk to the bottom, in form of litle yellow balls. There 
tubercles then, according to the analogy of plants, should be the flowers of 
coral; and the milky viscid juice contained therein, the pollen. Accord- 
ingly it is held, that when this juice falls on a properly-disposed body or ni- 
dus, a new coral arises theiefrom; and the analysis of coral answers precisely 
to that of other sea-plants, all of them affording a volatile urinous salt, and. 
a thick blackish fetid onf.”—Elementa Choma of Borruaave, page 134, 
Note. vol, 1. & Mem. de l’Acad An. 1708, 


Wuernrr, after all, the strated pape, which are of a stcllur figine, 
and the two or more apertures of which are divided, gencially, into twelve 
parts, contain an ania) whose labour produces the growth of the coral, or 
who inhabits the coral for its own immediate suisfaction, is a question that 
has been much agtated, without affording any certain conclusions. Moa stu" 
pe Puyssonner, after having inquired inte and discussed the various aru 
ments for and against coral’s being a pets uation or a congelation, concludks 
that it ss the work of an insect, which he denominates an Urticuy Pur pur t, 
or Polype, that contracts in air, expands in water, and is sensibte to the tour’, 
or the action of an acid, From Manstott’s experiment, as tecited above, 1 
think we may safely conclude, that Payssonnex mistook the matt, an! 
supposed a flower an insect 5 for it is well known that many flowers, on bem s 
plunged into an acid, will exhibrt signs of contraction and movement, W + 
observe many growing substances, which are inhabited by animals, of insects, 
merely for their convenience, and not to promote the growth of such suv- 
stances, wluch they very frequently, on the contrary, retard. If an annul 
can be supposed to produce such immense bodies ot this substance, as T 
shall have occasion to mention, whence does it derive the prodigious degree 
of nutriment requisite for the purpose, as it is not found that st quits the cen- 
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tre of its striated habitation? why do not these vermiculi marini leave cells 
behind them, as they advance the growth of the coral? Wefind none, but, 
on the contrary, the surface uniformly smooth and even. As for the exter= 
nal cells, they are the channels that convey nourishment, and correspond to 
the fibres of plants. It must remain, however, in some degree, a doubt, 
whether these marine produétions are zoophytes, produced by the labour of 
animals, or whether they are produced on a vegetating principle, It will be 
difficult to bring this matter to the test of modern natural philosophy, v=. 
caperiment: but till such can be made, opinions must be various, though 
the majority, and apparently (from Marszoxt’s experiment) the best founded, 
incline to the behef of corals being produced by vegetation. Having slightly 
reviewed both sides of this cuntous question, and having hazarded my own 
opinion, which can he of little weight, I come now to the intention of trou 
bling the «ace Society with these 1cmarks, imperfect as they must appear. 


‘Lux production of islands, on the west coast of Sumutra, by the very rapid 
increase of this wondeiful plant, sa remarkable effect of the operations of 
nature, bitherto unrecorded in the annals of natural philosophy. Mr. Dat- 
nimeir alone has alleged a fact, to which this account will add the weight 
et convincing testimony. In the year 1784, I was directed to survey the 
coast of the Dutch districts on the west side of the island of Swmaira, Duz- 
ing the (uurse of this survey, I had occasion to lay down on my charts seve- 
ral shoals, consisting of branched coral, sand, and such heterogeneous matter 
a5 they will reset and incorporate with themselves, when impelled against 
them Ly the action of the seas, winds, tide, or currents. The surfaces of 
these shoals were at various depths, from one foot to three or more fathoms. 
They are of a conical form, the base, in proportion to the axis, being small, 
This shape gives them, in general, the appearance of trees of that figure, such 
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as the poplar, &c. One of the shoals I visited, to the south-west of Poolve 
Pmang, nes Padan3, was at thit ume covered by two {tet and an half of 
water, and could not be distinguished by vc els prssing at some distance, 
but at such tmes as the winds produced a «well or agitauonoun, J passed 
along this pare of the cort in Fidrusry 1789, very close to this shoal, just 
four years and seven month afte: the period at which the survey hid been 
taken; and was not a little astonished to observe a small sandy island, about 
ten yards in diameter, having a few bushes growing on it, formed on tle top 
of the shoal, which lies neasly in thuty-seven fathoms of water. I could not 
mustake this shoul, as there was no othcr contiguous to it, and as my chart, 
by which 1 suggested the safest course to runin, then lay before me. In 
May and Septemier 1789, 1 had an opportunity, in going to and returning 
from Tuppanosls-harbou (which I had Leen dunected to survey) to be agun 
on severtl of the sboals included in my chase of the coasts of the Dut / 
districts, and, according to my expectations, found the depth of the water 
on them considerably dumnished since the survey had been tiken. In 
March 1790, I was sent for by a gentleman at Fort Marlborough, wine 
house commanded a view of the fer, to observe the wate: breaking on two 
shoals in the roads. This gentleman had resided on the coast near nflaa 
years, and frequently in this house, without having observed thes shoaty, 
which, had they appeared at any formcr period, must have been rematkcl, 
their situation being clearly and distinctly x posed to the daily and mand 
ate observation of t] ¢ settlement. At the distance of seven mils fiom furt 
Marlborough, seul) mn a south-west direction, there 1s a sroall island, 
having a few cocoa-nut trecson it. Thuty miles (ot ic may be twenty- 
five) distant from this sland, one of the northern pepper settlements 15 sttuat- 
ed onansing ground. The gentleman residing there has informed me, that 
he has clways been able to distinguish the masts of vessels 1) :ng at anchor 
£2 near 
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hear this island, and that he lately twice distinctly, in the proper bearing, 
observed the trees of the island- bur that, afterwards, from hazy weather, 
or some other affection of the atmosphere, he could not perceive the island, 
o1 rather the trees on it. Former residents of Zaye, the place of observation, 
have, in vain, when using the best glasses, looked for this ssland, invisible 
till lately. Such are the stubborn facts which may be adduced in proof, 
not only of the very 1apid growth of coral, but also of the formation of 
islands from it, as a necessary and observed consequence. The growth 
of cotal alone may not produce this effect: other aiding circumstances may 
intervene. Boccows and Marsrour have remaikcd, that, when coral meets 
with stones, corse sand, or any other substances, it seizes them firmly, and 
speedily includes them within a strong extension of its close ramifications, 
‘Lhese collections in seas, subject to frequent storms and agitations, must be 
considerable, and promote, im no small degree, the clevation of sslands, 
Tamhqurkes are very ficquently fult on this islund, and on the contiguous 
os. Several shocks are sometimes eaperienced during the course of a 
month, Its observable that this tremendous phenomenon, in its progiess, 
undulates the space it moves, or travels, under, and that the concave parts 
of these undulauons open into fissures when the motion is violent. It 1s not 
smptobable but that such openings take place under shouls, 01 ummediately 
contiguous to them. In this case, to preserve the equilibinim, it seems rea~ 
sonible to suppose that the surrounding sand and substances will rush in, 
hurred along by the general movement, in a greater quantity, from the 
degre. of momentum wnpelhog them, thin what occupied the space of the 
Assure when at rest. These hiatus take plice only on the side of the un- 
dulation fiom which the earthquake proceeds; and the sand on that side, 
now inclining to test, after having expcnenced the shock, hut still posscss. 
tw? a tendency to move in the direction of the carthquaki, will naturally fall 
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into the hiatus opened for its reception, before the undulation can revers 
berate into its original position, Hence the shoal, or island, will be in some 
degree raised, by an effect similar to that of a lever, though by different 
means. ‘These islands and shoals, being further removed than other parts 
exposed to the shock, from the subterraneous or submarine crannies of 
channels in which the carthquake acts, will, of course, resist its action 
more than parts possessing less incumbent weight. The undulations will, 
therefore, meet with more resistance, and deposit a greater quantity of sand 
than in situations resisting less. In the formation of islands, from coral and 
sand, as soon as the sand appears above the surface of the water, birds carry 
roots and various seeds attached to them, for the construction of nests: 
hence the speedy appearance of bushes and trecs. Instcad of supposing with 
some, that the numerous islands on this coast have been formed by the 
violent commotions of nature, occasioned by earthquakes, which separated 
them from che continent, it is more reasonable to suppose their formation 
on the above principles, and chiefly by voral: more especially, when we 
consider that the depth of water bervcen many of these islands and Su+ 
maira is unfathomable. The numerous clusters of islands in the eastern 
seas, from 36 to 16 degrees cast longitude, are all supported by bases of 
coral, and surrounded by shoals emerging from the surfice, or pushing 
their conical frusta into a new clement. Experience has ascertained the 
formation of islinds from coral: it is not altogether conje¢ture to sup+ 
pose thar various groups of islands, in the great castern Archipelago, will, 
in process of time, become continents, or insular tracks o spaces of land. 
On the coast of Coromandel, in the immediate front of dudras, exposed an- 
chorage has produced, and produces annually, lamentable accidents, attended 
with much public detrment. Tie position of a sheltering island in thar 
situation would be an objec of national benefic, and private safety and 


advantage. 
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advantage. To attempt to effect this, a consider ible quantity of coral might 
be transported from this coast, at no great expence, and sunk, with stones 
and other substances, in seven, eight, or cleven fathoms of wate: In the 
course, probably, of forty or fifty yrars, an island mught be formed by the 
growth of this substance. This is a long period to look forward to for the 
benefit of futuity; but from what | have, fiom my own observation, 1n- 
serted in this pape, 1 am convinced of the practicability and succcss of a 
scheme, which many will treat as chimeitcal and visionary, while others, 
more thinking, will sce the wulity of the design and probabulity of success ; 
but will be deterred by the difficulty and tediousness which would atend the 
execution, 


RIMARK BY THC PRESIDINT. 


Te secms at length to be settled among naturalists, that corals and corallines 
are the cretaccous habitations of animals, and one of the links an the great 
chun of nature, The :dea of making islands for the protection of ships at 
anchot, 18 ve1y sublime, but st might be feared, that very dangerous reefs of 
coral would be formed, before an isle could appear above the water. an 
artifical embankment of coral might, perhaps, on some coasts, be a powerfull 
banuer agunst an encroachment of the sea. 


ON 


Il. 3. 


ON THE COPPER OF SUMATRA. 


HAVE the satisfaction of laying before the Asiatte Society a specimen of” 

copper-ole, the production of the island of Sumatra, Jt 1s found on and 
in the hills of Wucchy near the sea, between Annalaboo and Sosssao, to the 
north of our carreme Lnglsh settlement of Tappanooh., The soil, which 
generates the otc, 1s a mixed loam, consisting of clay, small stones, and red 
sand, founded on an unde1-soil of soft rock, intersected with veins of this use- 
ful substance ‘The space affording the ore 1s considerable, extending above 
a degree in length, and further east, or into the country, than has been yet 
ascertained, A considerable quantity of or 1s annually collected on the 
surface of the hills, to which the indolunce or ignorance of the inhabitants, 
at present, conhnes their search. Its being found on the surface, may pio- 
hably be ascribe to the effects of carthquakes, which aie very prevalent on 
this coast, and over the islund in general. The natives, fiom inexperrence, 
are incapable of conducting a mine, and pursuing a metullic vein. They are 
content with excavu og the ore, tll their labour zs interrupted by the flowing 
of the water, whicu soon takes place in a country subycct to heavy rains 
throughout the yea. As many of these veins widen as far as they have set 
Deen traced, it is more than probable that these hulls conta mexhausuble 
mines of this metal The ore, by repeated smeltings, and other operation 
to ftee it fiom ats sulphur, hw been reduced to a metal, and then found tv 
include a considerable ; 1oportion of gold, As no part of the world contains 

a greater 
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agrevter quantity of this latter metal than Suma/ra, in propoition to the aret 
it occupies on the globe, 1t 1s probable that the discovery of gold mines 
would attend the establishment of copper ones in the hulls of umalabao, 
‘Tius is so much the more probable, as metalline stones, of various kinds, and 
which the Mids regitd as sure indications of a soul affording gold, are found 
on these hills ; independently of the consideration, that gold-dust 1s collected 
in the immeditte ncighbouthood, and tn the interiot country, contiguous to 
the hills yielding the copper-ore. It 1s singular, that the same method of 
tough smelung, which 1s practised at Goslew in German, should be in use 
among the uncvilived inhabitants of Suuatra. ‘Lhe Sumalran method pos- 
sesses more ingenuity, and 1s, at the «ame time, mote smpk. An undemon- 
strated knowledge of the plainest and most obvious principles of scicace, 15 
congenual to the mort rude as well as to the most civilized conceptions , 
and the adsantages which the talents of born gemus have conferred on 
Lurnpe, are by no meansa conclusise proof of the inferiority of sntellect which 
the fortunate inhabitants of Luz ope liberally bestow on their less enlightened 
brethren of the East and J¥es, That ** ume and chance happen unto all 
things under the son,” 1s a truth thar amounts to a voluminous disquisition 
on this subject. Burto retun, The ore-gatherers chuse a level spot of hard 
clyy, which they diside into equidistant points, by lines intersecting each other, 
and laid off equally on two sides of a square. These points, included in the 
square space, they surround with circles, of which the points are the centres, 
The circles are inverted bases of concs, excavated to 1cceive the fuzed metal. 
‘The smelting space 1s now covered with wood, charcoal, and other combuse 
tible matters, and the ore is distnbuted among these admixtures, The melted 
ore 18 received into the formed holes, leaving the scori or recrement above, 
‘The metal, still requinng many smeltings to render 1 fit for use, or perfectly 
malleable and ducuk, 1s taken out in the torm of pointed cakes, and sold 


for 
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for twenty Spanish dollars per peal, of five pounds sterling for 133% pounds 
avoirdupois weight. The natives are particularly careful in preventing: acci- 
dents ; for, previously to fusing the ore, they heat the ground to a great de- 
grec, in order that all the water near the surface may be absorbed, or made 
to exhale ; having experienced, I imagine, that copper when in a state of 
fusion, meeting the smallest quantity of water, will fly in all directions, with 
a force destructi-c of every vulnerable substance within the sphere of its ace 
tion, Ihave been informed, that the metal has been eliquated at Madras 
lately, and found to contain very little appearance of any other but of gold. 
The usta solvents, aquafortis, aqua regia, and spirit of salts, readily dissolve 
the Sumatran copper, A deep green solution is produced, in a very short 
time, by the action of the weaker acids on the rough ore. The above me- 
thod of smelting will separate all coarse, mineral, and heterogeneous substan- 
ces fiom the metal, but will still leave it strongly impregnated with its pecu- 
Jiar mineral earth, The detaching of this mineral earth is the most difficult 
and expensive operation attending the refinement and purification of cop- 
pet; it being frequently necessary to add a proportion of another metal to 
effect it. This consideration will, probably, prevent a private company from 
applying for public permission to work these mines ; and, therefore, they must 
remain in their present statc, unless the East India Company will order the 
experiment to be made, from the reports and opinions of such as may be qua- 
ified to give them on so interesting a subject. By submitting this short ac- 
count to the genlemen of our Society, whose useful researches, will, I hope, 
produce permanent national benefit, by advancing the knowledge of nature, 
of science, and of titeratare, opinions properly weighed, will be diffused 
among the public, of the advantages that may result from an establishment 
for working copper-mines on the west coast of Sumatra, 
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AlTHoUGH the plint, which is the sulyect of this esa, he not a 

EW pC its, Jet, as at 15 Cultivated toa great extent im Wilewa, and 
forms an importint branch of the commerce of that province, I hope a par- 
ticular description of it, with some account of its culcure aud use, wall not be 
unacceptable to the sfratic Society. 


Tristhe Mormda of Linnacus It belongs to the orden Pentandria Mor 
gyza in hus system, and 1s referred by huat to the natural oder of Aygre~ 
gale. Here (though it may scem 1 digression from the subject) 1 cannot 
help observing, that Liny aus is not altogether consistent in the disunctior, 
which he endcavours to establish, between the apgregate (properly so called) 
and the compound flowers. Io his Philosophia Botanna, § 116. he defines a 
compound flower to be « that which has a broad entire receptacle, and 
«© sessile florets,” and an aggregate flower, ** that which has a bioad re- 
ceptacle, and floris supported on peduncles.” According to these defimts- 
ons, the Aor mada ought to be placed among the compound flowers, but in the 
following section, Lins T19 makes the essential character of the compon 
flowers co consist in having all the anthers united: thus restricting it to 
hus class of Gn, encsea ‘1 Ius not only excludes the Mord, but ought per~ 
haps to have, strictly «peaking, excluded the Anirs2, I a, ind dtabrosa and 

F2 even, 
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even, allowing the approximated anthers in these genera to come within the 
meaning of the definition, it seems unaccountable that the Nauclea (a), 
which appears so well entitled to a place in onc of these orders, should be 
excluded from both. 


Tax dal isa tree of middling size; the roof branchy; the frunk co- 
lumnar, crect, covered with a scabrous bark. 


Br anches from the upper part of the trunk, scattered; of the structure of the 
trunk. 

Leaves (seminal) oval, obtuse, entire. 

{mature) opposite, decussated, ovate, pointed at both ends, smooth, 
with very short petioles. 

Stipules lanced very smail, withering. 

Prduacles, from the axils of the leaves, solitary, bearing an agprepatz flower, 

Cah: common receptacle roundish, collecting the sessile flowers into an ir 
rogular head, 

Perianth most entire, scarce observable above. 

oral, one-petaled, funnel-form; Tube cylindric; Border five cleft ; the 
divisions lanced, 

Stamens: Filaments five, thread-form, arising from the tube, and adhering 
to it through two thirds of their length, a little shorter than the tube, 4a- 
thers linear, erect. 

Pustil; Germ beneath®, Style thread-form, longer than the stamens. Stig 
wma two-cleft, thickish, 


fa) The Cadam of the Hindoos. 


© The Germ is four-celled, and contains the rudiments of four seeds. 
Pericarp: 
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Pericorp : common, irregular, divided on the surface into irregular angular 
spaces; composed of berries pyramidal, compressed on all sides vy the 
adjacent ones, and conereted with them, lopped, containing, towards the 
base, a fleshy pulp. 

Seeds in each berry four, towards the point oblong, externally convex, ine 
ternally angular. 


Tux species here described is called by Linus Morinda arborea pedun- 
culis solitariis ; and he gives it the trivial name of citrifola ; but the form of 
the leaves, in all the specimens I have seen, does not exhibit this similitude, 
as will appear by the inspection of the accompanying figure, which was drawn 
from nature. There are figures of it given by Rumeurus (Herb. Amboin. 
vol. 3. tah. 99) who calls it Bancudus latifolia, and by Razape (Hort, Malab, 
vol. 1. tab, 52) whocalls it Céda-pilava, In Mélove it is called al, and in 
Oude it has the name of Atchy. 


Ta plant grows best in a black rich soil, free from stones, in situations 
moderately moist, not too high, yet sufficiently elevated to prevent the water 
of the rains from stagnating ; and where there is near at hand a supply of 
water for the dry months, It is sown about the middle or end of June, 
after the rain has begun to fall. The ground requises no manures it 1 
ploughed twice, or, if rough and hard, three times. The seed is sown, ci- 
cher broad-cast, or in drills, according to the fancy of the cultivator. The 
ground is then ploughed over again, and harrowed. In one beegah * of 
ground are sown, from 1$ to 24 mums + of seed. In fifteen or twenty days 


* A meafure of one hundred cubite square. 


$ The maa of this country 1s sixteen serrs, of eighty ropece weight each. ' 
the 
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the young plants spring up. The field is then carefully weeded, and the 
grounds stred with an iron instrument. This operation is repeated, at pro- 
per intervals, during the first year; and in the dry months of that year (that 
is, fiom Janmary tll June) the ground is threc o: four times laid under water. 
Aficr the first year, it sequires no farther care. In a ycar the plant grows to 
the height of one or two fect, according to the quality of the sou. In the 
thud year, somctumcs ta the second, tt beats floweis and fruit. The fweis 
appear in Jame, and the fruit aspens tn Siplember or October « but the fiuit of 
those youne, trees s not used for seed, as st us said not to produce vigoruus 
plants In the months of Fi Araery and Alarsh following the thad ycar, the 
plants are dug up They dig, to the depth of thrce or four feet ; the root, 
winch isthe only valuable part, extending so farinto the ground. The wood 
of the plint 15 only used for fuel. Sometimes the neccffitns of the huslrind- 
unin oblige him to dig the crop in the second, or event the end of the first 
yea, but the root 1s obtained in much smaller quantity, and less rich in 
colouring matter than af wt had remained the regular time. ‘The crop 15 not 
much afiected by the excess or defect of the periodical rains. When it 1. 
dug at the end of the third year, one Deegah yields from fou to six maunes* ot 
the 100t in a wet state, These are spread on cloths, and dricd in the sun, 
for three or fuur days; at the end of which time there remains of dried root, 
one thud or one fourth part of the original weight. 


As the colouring matter resides chiefly in the bark of the root, the small 
tuigs, wbich contain lutle wood, bear a higher price than the larger pieces, 
‘Thetefore the roots, when dug up, are separated into three kinds, coarse, 
medium, and fine, The coaise sclle for one rupee per mmm, the medium 





# The mauyy contains twelve maar of this country’s weight, 


two 
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two or three rupees, and the fine four rupees per mum, or four setts for 
a rupec. 


Im particular fields they leave trees for seed at the distance of four, five, 
or six cubits, Jn six years they yield fertile and vigorous seds. The 
trees, when of that age, are about six inches in diameter, and twelve feet 
high (branches included) ; but they continue fruitful for many years, and are 
said to grow to a size not much inferior to that of a Mango-tree. When 
the fruit is ripe, it is gathered, laid in heaps on the ground, and covered up 
with straw, or other rubbish, for fiftecn or twenty days, in which time the 
pulp rots, and is consumed. It is then put intoa basket, and washed, by 
tepeated effusions of water, to separate the sceds, and free them from the 
remains of the pulpy matter. The husbandman, who cultivates this plant, 
generally takes care to have on his ground a sufficient number of trees for 
seed. Ifhe is unprovided with those, he niay purchase the secd, immedi- 
ately after it is prepared, for four or five rupees the mun; but if he neglects to 
purchase till the season of sowing arrives, he may be obliged to pay at the 
tate of two seers per rupee. 


In the ground on which 4u/ has grown, they sow wheat, or other grain, 
for five or six years; and, it is observed, that the grain sown on this ground’ 
thrives remarkably: od while the trees left for seed continue small, grain of 
any kind may be sown in their interstices; but a? would not thrive there. 


‘Tue expence to the cultivator varies considerably in different villages, In 
one, where the plant is cultivated to considerable extent *, the pateil, or 





* Kieléea, 7h sales fom Onjcie. 
remindar.,. 
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zemindar, gave me the following account of the expence attending the cul- 
tivation of one beagah. 

Tothe Collector ofthe District - - Rs. to 

To the Pateil, - “ . t 

To Writers, &c. Servants of che Pateil, - O10 

To digging up the Root® =~ - - 5 


Toral, 26 10 


Now supposing, agreeably to the foregoing account, that a good crop is 
six, and a bad one four, maunies; that each mauny yields, when dricd, 33 
mus, and that in this dried root, the coarse at one supee, the medium at 
two, and the fine at four, are in equal quantities; then, the value of the 
good crop will be forty-nine rupees, and that of the bad one 32, 10, 8. 
‘The first of these leaves Rupees 22, 6, the other Rs. 6, 0, 8, from cach 
Jeegah. The medium, Rupees 14, 3, 4, we may estimate as the profit of the 
husbandman, out of which he is to maintain himself and his cattle for three 
years. In this account I have not included the expence of seed, as the cul- 
tivator is generally supplied with it from his own trees. Had he been obliged 
to purchase it, we must have added eight rupees to the expence of cul- 
tivation: but, as the crop sustains no damage by remaining in the ground, 
the cultivator can dig it up at his leisure; and therefore he generally saves 
by his own labour great part of the expence above stated for digging. 


In another village +, the cultivator has the land on much easier terms; 
only paying three rupees for the crop, or one rupee yearly, to the collector, 
© For digging a space 26 cubite long, and 34 cubits broad, the labourers are paia 43 pice, 
at fifty to the rapee. 
+ Riadwaza, about the fame dutance from Oxjeiz as the former. 





Therefore, 
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Therefore, the other expences being supposed the same, the crop only cons 
him Rs. 19, 10, besides his own maintenance and that of his cattle, 


Bustpes the consumption of the root in the manufactures of this province, 
Jarge quantities of it are exported to Guserat and the northern part of Hine 
dostan. Ihave not been able to learn the exact value of this exportation, 
but have reason to believe that it amounts, annually, to some lacs of rupees. 
The dealers, who come from those places (especially Guzerat) to purchase, 
advance money to the cultivator, and, when the crop is ready, buy it, ei- 
ther on the ground, or after it is dug up, In the first case, they dig a small 
portion of the field, and, according to the quantity it yields, form a judgment 
on the value of the whole, 


Tue method of dying with this root is as follows: The cloth to be dyed 
is thoroughly washed and scoured, with an extemporaneous kind of soapelie, 
made by mixing the oil of sesamum with the fossil alkali. Then, suppote 
ing the cloth (which is generally of a thin texture) to be twenty-six cubits 
long, and onc cubit broad, the quantities of ingredients will be as follow. 


Taxe of large Her + in powder, three ounces. Mix it well with four 
pounds of water. In this the cloth is to be thoroughly wetted, so that the 
absorption of Her may be as equal as possible It is then to be squeezed, 
and spread in the stn for about forty-eight minutes, to dry, taking care that 
no drop of water tall upon it. The cloth, when dried, is of a cream-colour,. 
Tk is kept in this state for four or five days, that the particles of the Myroda- 
Jan may be more firmly attached. 


©The Chbsle; Mjrebalani maxine, oblonga, exgulca. C. B. 
Vou, IV. G Tar 
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Tun take of powdered allum, two ounces ; dissolve it ia lb ij of water. 
‘Wer the cloth thoroughly and equally in this solution, Wsing it, and sike 
it gently on a smooth stone, then spread it, for twenty-four minutes, in 
the sun, to dry. When dried, it is of a pea-green colour. When perfectly 
dry, it is kept for four days, and chen washed in cold water. To the manner 
and degree of washing, we are told, great attention is to be paid s as an 
efror, cither in excess or defect, would spoil the colour. When washed, it 
is dried in the sun, 


‘Tue cloth thus prepared, is ready to receive the colour, which is pre- 
pared in the following manner. Put 3% gallons of water into an uncovered 
coppei-vessel, and set it on a gentle fire. When it is something more than 
Jukewarm, put in the cloth, along with the colouring ingredients, which have 
Previously been thus prepared. Take of da/, from one to two scers, ace 
cording to its quality, powder it, and rub it with two ounces of oil of Scsa- 
mum toeach seer, Add of the flowers of D,kawry, * one-cighth of a secr 

to 





A cshrub, which grows wild on the inlly, and on the banks of the tivulets, where they are 
formed ofa grassy sod. The flowers are of a beautiful red colour, and are gathered both for 
the use of the dyers and of the apothecaries, who give an infusion of them as. cooling me- 
nine. ‘They lose their colour in drying, and only yield a slight brownish tincture to water ; 
40 that the benefit denved from them is dying with Aai, seems to depend merely on theit 
action ax en astringent; which is confirmed by the substitution of Parwdés, a strong astringent, 
a8 an equivalent to Djbewry. ‘The natural character of the D,bewry is a1 follows: 

Cat. Perianthonc-leaved, persistent: Tube, bellied ; Border, six cleft; the divisions lauced, 
erect 

Con. Pails six, lanced, acute, erect; a little longer than the calyx, arining from the edge 
of the tube, between the divisions of the calyx, 

Stam. Pilameats twelve (in rome ten or eleven) awled, erect, longer than the calyx, and 


ansing from it, darbes kidney form, incumbent. ; 
iT. 
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tocach seer of Ai; or, instead of D,bawry, one ounce and 9 half of Pure 
wds*, in powder. 


Tur cloth and colouring ingredients are continued on the fire, with a 
gentle heat, gradually increased, for about three hours. Towards the end, 
the water is made to boil strongly. By taking up a litle of the water, and 
examining its colour, as it is dropped in the vessel, they yudge of the suc- 
cess of the process. It ought to be of a clay-colour, or little deeper. Ifit 
proves very red, the colour would be spoiled; and the remedy is, to add a 
larger proportion of D,kawry. During this process, the cloth is continually 
moved, by lifting part of it with a stick out of a vessel, beginning at one end 
and proceeding to the other, It is now taken out, wrung, and dried, After 
which, being washed in river-water. the red colour is complete, No. 1 


Pust. Gow oblong, two-furrowed. Soir awled, anending the length of the stamiua» 
Stigma obtuse. 

Prarc, Capsale, ovate, scute, two-furrowec, tno celled, four-valved. 

Sunps numerous, very small: receptacle oblong, 

Lravas, opponite lanced. 

‘Here the oblong shape of the capauleand ite two cells agree with the Lytiowm ; the dineions 
of the calyx with the Gis, Linas (Ph. Bot. § 177, 182, 183.) alleges that the calyx 
18 mote to be depended on than the Perscarpium in sscerteiming the genera of plans, There 
fore, agreeably to these apborums, I should be wchned to refer the D,beury to the genus 
Gsseray batit may perbaps be consdered asa new genus to be placed in the system betncen 
the Lythram and Graore. 


© Atiod of gall-nut, contumng the exume of a mnalt wsect, found on a species of the 
Mima, In Méleva wt ws called Porouds, im Marwar, Succes, and sn the country about Movg 
ben, Pwd, Thu being a stronger astnogent, we are told that an exact attention to the 
Proportion of it 1s more necessary than to that of the D.deeny 
G2 is 
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is a specimen of this colour, which is valued more for its durability than its 
beauty. 


To make a Dark Purple, or Chocolate Colour. 


Taxx of martial vitriol one ounce, dissolve it in two pounds of water, 
and clear the solution by decantation. Mix, witha quantity of the above= 
described colouring decoction, sufficient to wet tbe cloth, such a proportion 
of this martial solution as will give the tint required. This is judged of by 
inspection, as the cloth will be of the same colour with the mixture. The 
cloth being taken out of the colouring decoction and wrung, is to be dip- 
ped into this mixture, and thoroughly wetted, so as to absorb the colour 
equally and completely. Then, being dyed and washed, its appearance re- 
sembles that of the specimens No, 2 and 3; but the tints admit of a great 
variety, according to the proportions of the martial solution, Both these 
colours are very durable, being little affected by washing. One of the quar- 
ters of Oujein, named Jeysingpoorah, is inhabited by dyers, who consume 
great quantities of this root. Their printed and stained cloths, besides sup. 
plying the domestic consumption, are exported to Guxerat, and other pro- 
vinces, 


ON 
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ON THE INHABITANTS OF THE HILLS 
NEAR RA‘JAMAHALL, 


BY LIEUTENANT THOMAS SHAW. 


A SLIGHT knowledge of the language of the natives of the hills, in the 
districts of Bhdgalpur and Rajamehall, having brought to my observation 
that their customs and manners, as well as their language, differed from those 
of the inhabitants of the neighbouring plains, I have, for some time, en- 
deavoured to acquire a good account of them, {rom the belief that, notwith- 
standing their connexion with and dependence on our government, they 
have been litle known beyond the limits of the hills, The following de- 
scription does not contain much more than a bare translation of what was 
written by the best informed mountaineer whom I have met with. I have 
spared no pains to render it faithful ; for there alone it can have any ment. 
My information has been derived through a Soubedar of the Rangers (whom 
the late Mr. Crurveranp had instructed in writing Nagree) as far as relates 
tothe inhabitants of the hills in the three Tuppaks of Mudjeway, Ghurry, and 
Muanudry, The first isto the south-west of Réjamakall, extending as far as 
Sicrigully; the second is thence in a westerly direction, as far as Shuwhabad ; 
and the third lies to the south of Ghurry, from whose people those on the 
borders of Bheerbcom, and south-east of Réjemahall, differ in many respects. 
‘Whatever was material in these latter Tuppoks, was related by a Soubadar from 
that quarter to the one who can write; and both attended me in translating 
them. The tuppahs of Mudiun, Pyer, Chitoleak, Barcope, Putswudaw, Jumnet, 
Hurnah Par, Dumsai, Kunecallah, and others, have customs also peculiar to 
themselves. These ] shall endeavour to ascertain. 

Tae 
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‘Tux following relates immediately to the Tuppaks of Mudgeway, Ghurry, 
and Afisudry, from which may be collected what ideas the inhabitants have 
of one Supreme Being, of a future state, and of transmigration. It is true 
they worship many gods, but these are considered inferior to, and the me- 
dium of adoration of, one all powerful and omniscient Being; whom they 
call Bevo Gossar, or the Great God. Their opinions on the metempsy- 
chosis, it is probable, have been borrowed from the Hindus, though they 
profess no particular veneration for the cow, or any other animal; for they 
belicve it a punishment when God ordains a human soul to transmigrate into 
any of the brute creation; and it is also a received opinion, that for certain 
crimes in this life, souls are condemned to the vegetable world, 


Tur natives of the hills in these Tuppaks, having no knowledge of letters, 
or of any character, have a traditional story, brought down from father ta 
von (but in what age it was received, is now not known) that the Brno 
Gossa1m made heaven and earth, and all that is therein. To people the 
latter, seven brothers were sent from Heaven. At first they remained toge- 
ther; when the eldest brother was sick, the six younger collected all manner 
of catables, which they agreed to divide, and to separate, to go into different 
countries; one, a Hinde, got fish and goat’s flesh ina new dish, for hisshare; 
avecond, a Mussulman, was allotted fish, fowl, and every sort of flesh, except 
hogs, for his portion, in a new dish also; a third, Xirwary; a fourth, Keer- 
vateer, got hog’s fissh also in a new dish ; a fifth, Kawdeer, got all sorts of 
Resh, fish, and fowl, in a new dish; a sixth, who was destined for a foreign 
country, got some of every sort of food, in a new dish ; and efter his depar- 
ture, it was not Known what had become of him, till Europeans made their 
appearance, when, from their manner of living, it was concluded that they 
were the descendants of the sixth brother ; the seventh, Mallure, who was 
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the oldest, and sick brother, got some of every kind of food, but put them 
in an old dish, for which he was considered an outcast, and ordered to inha- 
bit these hills, where, finding neither clothes nor subsistence, he and his 
descendants necessarily became thieves, in which practice they continued, till 
such time as Mr. CurveLanp wisely conciliated their attachment to the 
English government, by a liberal generosity and munificeace, while he en- 
tered their hills unattended, putting the utmost confidence in their faith ; 
and made engagements to scttle on their chiefs an inconsidcrable monthly 
sum, im consideration of their good and peaceable behaviour and obedience, 
to which they lave rigidly adhered ; and this, it is related, put an end to 
their predatory incursions and marauding, The Kirwary cast crossed the 
Ganges and lived in tents, having no settled habitation, The findu and 
Mussulman remained in this country. The Kawdrer went to the south ; and 
this remained doubtful, till a party of them came to dig a tank for Mr. 
Crevecann. The Kirrateer went to the bills north of the Ganges. Ican- 
not learn what names the brothers had, nor how they were provided with 
wives, to increase and multiply ; the creation of women does not bear auy 
part in this defective account, which proceeds to relate, that Gop the Creatur 
directed certain wombs to be fruitful. His commandments are, that men 
should give to such as will receive ; and that, in like manner, others would 
give to them, By labour men must live ; for this their hands were made; 
cyes were given to sce with, the mouth to speak good and bad, as well as to 
eat sweet and sour, andthe fect to walk. Abuse nabody without cause ; 
neither kill nor punish, without a crime, or Gop will destroy you. These 
commands being sent, certain wombs were fruitful. But some men forget- 
ting these divine ordinances, abused, beat, and oppressed exch other with- 
out cause; when, the measure of their crimes being full, be summons them 
to his presence; the messenger carries sickness and death: On the sinner's 

appearing 
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appearing before Gop, being charged with forgetting his commandments, 
he is bound and caft into pits of maggots, or pits of fire, where he is to 
remain eternally, 


Waoever keeps Gon’s commandments, behaves well in all respects: 
he will neither injure, abufe, beat, nor kill, any person, nor seize their effects, 
nor plunder them, nor waste their grain, nor their money, nor their clothes, 
nor quarrel with any one; but praises Gop morning and evening; which 
Jast, the women also do. He will be charitable, clothe and feed the poor, 
and observe the festivals in Gop’s name, with the proper expence of grain, 
money, and clothes. Gop, for the jult disposal ofthe goods he had granted 
for kecping his commandments, and praying, summons the righteous person 
into his presence, on his having enjoyed this world long enough. On his 
appearance, he is asked how he dealt with men, and how they behaved to 
him. Having rendered his account, as well of what he bestowed and re- 
ceived as of what he ate; that he injured nobody, but praised Gop morn- 
1g and evening,—-Gon anfwers, 1 saw that you behaved well, and kept 
my commandments; 1 will exalt you ; in the mean time remain with me.” 
After a short sojourn, he is fent to earth, to be born of woman again, and 
tobea Raja, Dewan, or Cutwall, with abundance of worldly goods and ter~ 
sitory. Should he forget to praise Gop in his exaltation, and give not meat 
to the hungry, but oppress the poor, Gop, in his wrath, will destroy him, 
snatch him away, and accuse him of neglecting his commandments, and 
forgetting 10 praise him, He will then cast him intoa pit of fire, where, 
should” not his punishment be eternal, he will not allow him to be born 
again of woman, but to be regenerated in the shape of a dog or 2 cat. 


WuoEver 
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‘Wuoszvzr offends in the presence of God, is dismissed to this earth, to be 
born of women, cither blind, lame, or in poverty, never to have house, clo hes, 
or victuals, nor any thing but what is begged from door to door. Should a 
person possessed of rank, grain, clothes, land, and every thing he could want, 
forget Gon’s commandments, seize and plunder from others,—Gon, in his 
wrath for the abuse of the good things which he had bestowed, will make 
him poor and a beggar; and having decreed that he shall remain a certain 
time on earth for his punishment, this being fulfilled, death snatches hun 
away, and he appears in the presence of Gop. Gop orders a man to kill 
another, and he Alls him, yet lives happily and content ; but no one must, 
from his own will and pleasure, destroy a fellow-cieature, or Gop will de- 
stroy him, Gop orders a man to beat another, and he beats him; but who- 
ever punishes a fellow-creature, without divine commands, the Supreme 
Being will direct a third person to punish the offender. No person shall 
abuse another without Gop’s commands ~ whoever disobeys, will in like 
manner be abused by a third person. 


Wuosvex without God’s commands injures his neighbour, may expect 
divine retaliation. Should a man, seeing his neighbour’s property, plunder 
or steal it, the Bzpo Gossata will either order him to be punished in like 
manner, of some of his family to die. Should you see a man lame, mock 
not at his misfortune, lest God should make you lame, or punish you in 
some other manner, Laugh not at aman who has the misfortune to be 
blind, or Go will afflict you in like manner, or some other way, It has 
pleased Providence that 4 man should have his back broken; whoever laughs 
ator mocks him, will be afflicted in like manner ; Gop will make him blind, 
of lame, or poor; therefore mock not the unfortunate, If Gop had made 
the lame, the blind, the broken-backed or poor, to be laughed at, he would 
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haye pardoned such 4s mocked them, but as thei defects are punishments, 
those whe are perfect should not deride their misfortunes. Those on whom 
Gop bestows gras, niches, land, and power, ought to be charitable, and to 
cherish the unfortunate, Should they, notwithstanding their wealth, beune 
chartable, Providence will punish them, by rendeting them poor, and re- 
ducing them to the necessity of working for then bread. When great men 
are chatitible, Gop will protect them. 


Goo duects the poor to the 11ch man’s door to beg, should the latter un- 
chuitably refuse to relteve their wants, Providence will be displeased at the 
sbuse of the good things which he had bestowed, and will render the nich 
min poor, helpkss, and destroy his family God can exalt the poor min. 
buch arc the dispensiuons and power of Providence. A man robs and kills 
another, and casts the body away to conceal the murder fiom the relvtions of 
the deccascd, who conceive then kinsman to have been killid by a snake or 
Luger, but God cannot be decetved vengeance will fall on the murderer, 
or his rclatons , he, or some of them, will fall a syenifice toa tiger ora snake, 
divine vengeance will surely await him, Whocver bills a uger without di- 
vine oiders, will ether himself, or some of his relations, fall a sacrifice to @ 
Oger 


Fuow such superstition, the natives of the hills are averse to killing a uger, 
unless one of their relations has been carried off by one , when they go out for 
that purpose, and having succeeded, their bows and arrows are laid on the 
body of the animal, they invoke Gop, and declare that they killed it to retas 
ate for the loss ofa relation. Vengeance thus satisfied, they vow not to ate 
tack a tyger, without the provocation of losing a kinsman. 


Gop 
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Gop sends a meseenger to summon 4 person to his presence: Should the 
messenger mistake his obyect, and carry off another, he is desired by the 
Deity to take him away; bnt as the earthly mansion of this soul niust be 
decayed, it is destined to remain midway between heaven and earth, and 
never can return to the presenceof Gop. Whoever commits homicide with. 
out divine orders, can never appcar in the presence of the Deity ; his soul is 
destined to remain mid-way between heaven and earth. Whoever is killed 
by a snake, asa punishment for some concealed crime, can never appear 11 
the presence of the Deity ; his soul is doomed to reman mid-way between 
heaven and carth ; yet Goo will destroy the snake: but, if it acted by Divine 
orders, Provicznce spaics it. Should a rich man call the poor, with pro- 
mises of giving them alms, and not perform them, and should the poor exhort 
Gop to make him poor too, for his uncharitable deceit, Providence will ether 
punish him in this way, or some other ; but by penance and prayer he may 
bepardoncd. As a man marries a woman at a great expence, should she Le 
guilty of infidelity, and conceal the sin she had committed, which is the 
greatest aggravation of it, Gop will be incensed and punish her, by making, 
hersick, lame, or blind, Whoever commits fornication and conceals it, may 
dread divine vengeance. To avert falling sick, or being otherwise punished 
for his crime, he must avow ut, pray to be forgiven, and sactifive a goat at 
Dewarry Nad, the shrine of their household Gop, the blood of which 1s to 
be sprinkled over the linen, to purify him, Ifa man casts a lustful eye on 
his neighbour's wif, Gop will punish him ; for it is forbidden. Whoever 
takes poison and dic ,, can never go to Heaven ; his soul will be doomed to 
wander eternally; he will be convulsed and vomit, with no more than the 
aily allowance of as much rice as can be put on an qura-leaf (which is 
smaller than the semarind-leaf) and as much water. Whoever hangs him- 
self, shall never appear in the’ presence of Gop ; his soul will have no place 
Ha assigned 
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assigned it; but he will be doomed to wander eternally with a rope about his 
neck. Whoever drowns himself, shall never appear in the presence of Gop 5 
his soul shall remain mid-way between heaven and earth; and Gop has or 
dained, that whoever drowns himself, shall be doomed to work eternally, day 
and night, without intermission, to make the crooked banks ofa river straight, 
where the stream ever undermines, as fast as the labourers incessantly work. 
Whoever, undirected by the Deity, has the misfortune of being killed by a 
fall from a tree, his soul is received into the kingdom of heaven, but not 
admitted into the presence of the Almighty : it is, however, served with such 
things as are provided for the righteous. Whoever receives favours, and is 
guilty of the ingratitude of abusing his benefactor, will not be well treated in 
other places; Gon will expose him to misery for his ingratitude, Whoever 
falls in battle, is well received by Gon, and fares sumptuously ; for the Deity 
is pleased with his fate. Whoever is lost travelling by water, is well received 
in Heaven ; the Deity will take him unto himself. 


Tut Demauno, o Dewassy, seems to be more of an orncle than a priest, 
Those who wish to initiate themselves, represent that, by dreaming, they can 
foretell what will happen ; that the Bepo Gossarx appears to them nightly, 
and braids their hair, from which it grows remarkably long ; they must never 
cut it; as itis believed, if such an act did not prove fatal to them, that, at 
least, their dreams would no longer be prophetic, This oracle foretells ta 
one person, that he shall have a plentiful harvest ; to another, that he shall 
become rich; a third is told, that he is to fall sick ; a fourth, that he shall 
die ; a fifth, that he shall be successful in hunting. A family is admonished 
to sacrifice and pray at a certain shtine, to appease an offended Gop; he 
prophecies when there will be a scarcity, and when it will rain. Thus, his 
predictions being verified, the people have faith in them; and one, who ig 
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sick, attends him for advice, which is afforded the following morning, when 
the Demauno has dreamt of the case, or Gop, having appeared to him in his 
vision, informed bim what will be the fate of the patient, and what he must 
do to get well. Another informs him, his crops are not so good as usual, 
and desires to know which God is offended, and what he must do to appease 
him. A sportsman informs him, that he is not so fortunate as usual, and. 
secks to know what he must do to be so, Some ask, at what shrine they 
must make their offerings. All who consult this oracle must make a present, 
and return the following day for ananswer. On the first full moon of Janu- 
ary, after his inspiration, he sallies out of his house, runs about, and pretends 
to be frantick : but neither injures nor speaks to any one. He approaches 
the door of his chief, and makes signs to have a cock, and a hen’s egg, 
brought to him: the fatter he immediately eats, and wringing off the head of 
the cock, sucks the recking blood, and throws away the body; whence he 
proceeds to unfrequented rivers and jungles, where he remains seven, or 
nine days, and is supposed to be fed by the Deity, whom he represents on 
his return, and when his reason is restored to have treated him sumptuously 5 
that God had sometimes seated him on a large snake, and, at others, made 
him put his hand into the mouth of a large tiger; but without fear of any 
danger, On the Demauno's emerging from his retreat, he brings with him a 
large plantain-tree, which he had torn up by the roots, and places it on the 
roof of his house; then returns, and brings in a large seedee-tree ; again, 
brings in a muckmus-tree; and lastly, a seege-tree; all of which, to the asto- 
nishment of the people, he, without human assistance, places, in like manner, 
‘on the roof of his house. It is to be understood that these trees are too 
Sarge for one man to pluck from their roots and carry 5 and that the serge- 
tree is full of thorns, which cannot be touched with impunity; but, by dis 
vine aid, he effects these wonders. On the night of his return, he repres 
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sents, that the Broo Gossarg appears to him mn a vision, and desires him to 
sactifice a pigeon or 4 cock to him, with prayers, Accordingly, sn the morn+ 
ing, having recovered his senses, he takes some oil to besmear the trees he had 
deposited on the roof of his house, and some ied paint to make streaks on 
them , over this he scatters some undressed rice, and lastly, sacrifices the 
pigeon, so that the blood may fall on the trees, and, during this cciemony, 
he prays. 


Hiwcrrorwarp he must never sit with or touch any woman but his 
wif, should any other woman even touch hin by accidcant, st 15 supposed 
hus predictions would fail, or, should he marry more than onc wife at a ume, 
the people would have no faith in him, Having thus pis cd his nowstiate, 
aad obtuncd the reputation of a good Demanno, he 1s invited by his chief to 
the buffalo-fstisal, who puts round his neck a red silk thicad, wuh five 
cowrics strung on it, and binds a turban on his head, beseeching Gop that 
he may have power of restoring health to the sick, exorcising such as ae 
possessed of clevils, and that all his predictions may provetrue, In this man- 
ner he 1s orduned, and officiates at the festival, A Demauno drinks of the 
reehing blood of all offctings sacrificed whule he 1s present. He must never 
ent becf, ot dha, nor drink milk, for, in doing so, his prophecies would fail. 
‘Thcre is no fixed number of Dumaunos for the daty of a village: some have 
severul, while others have none. The Aaunpy of every village sacnfices a 
buftilo in exther the month of Mang or Phagun, annually: he fixes a day, 
and desires his vassals to attend, each of whom contributes a portion of grain, 
oil, or {pints for the festival provisions being collected on the day appoint- 
ed, the Maungy duects lis followers what to do. Some cook, others goand 
cut a large branch of the muckmun (or sicwa) tree, which 18 biought, and 
planted before the Afsmgy's door, one of whose family cares out the Aun 
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done (a. sacted stool, with four fect) and places xt under the shade of the mack- 
munebranch, washes it, rubs it with oi, spots rt with (soundra) red paint, 
and binds at with a thread of red silk; the Maungy, having made his salam 
co the stool, sits on it; the Demauno, of priest, sits on the ground to hus left, 
and prays fist, after which he gives the Maungy a handful of unborled 
nice, which he scatters close to the muclmun-branch, addressing himsclf to 
Gop, to protect him and his dependents, and to be propitious to them, add+ 
ing & vow to perform and hold this festival annually, During the tune of 
praying, the Maangy’s drums are beating, that all within hearing, who arc 
possessed of dewilr, may run, and pick up the riceto cat having gathered 
at all, they ave sized, bound, and taken to a {mall distance from the altar, 
when the buffalo, with ropes on all his legs well sccured, 1s hamstiung by 
the Maungy, to entertain his Larbarous followers, in order that they may be 
diverted by hus struggles and exertions, in forcing him to the audman branch, 
white his head 1s cut off, and the persons po «ssed of devils, who were 
bound, are set at liberty, and immediately rush forward to take up the buffiy 
o's blood, and Ik i while recking. Whcn they aie supposed to have 
enough, they are besprinkled with waa, which renders them completely 
exorcised, and they retire toa stream to bathe the adhercnts come for+ 
ward with their offerings of rice, oil, and spirits, and receive 3 blessing trom 
their chief, who has the buffalo's head dressed, and eats sx with the pnest 
and mustcuns the drmdon. being taken into the house, puts an end to the 
ceremony of the day. The next morning the adherents assemble to feast on 
the buffalo and othe: things which the Maxngy furmsbes. At the expira- 
tion of five days a fowl 1s uimmolated, and the blood sprinkled on the muck- 
anws-branch, which 1s taken up, and with the homs and some of the bones of 
the buffalo, 1s fastened on the roof of the Afsmgy's house, where they are 
left to decay. In some places stages arc erected for these sacred fragments, 

at 
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at the nosth east angle of the Maungy’s house. The chef Maungy of & 
dupy ak (which 18 a number of hills that have villages on them) whose au- 
thority 1s acknowledged by the Mazuges of the several villeges in his lumits, 
appoints a time annually to pray, that they may have ran enough for ther 
crops. This festival may be held in any month in the year, except Poos, 
an which they neither marry, build a house, nor undertake any thing of con- 
sequence, consideiing it an unlucky month The chief of the suppak hav- 
ing determined on a day, sends an arra to the Murngy of each village, 
desining him to attend with wwenty or thirty of his men by the day fixed on. 
when assembled, they all repair to the place established without the village, 
foi the ceremony of the Sataxe having planted a small branch of the 
chagulno (bale-tree) the head of a goat 18 sex ered with a sword, that the blood 
may fall on the leaver of the chaguluo the Satane is then resorted to, to 
ascertun what chief will be most acceptable to the Gop of Rain, to pray 
‘on this occasion, this being settled, a day 1s named for prayer, upon which 
all the Maungies, with their vassals, assemble at ther chief's, before whose 
door the Demauno and the Maungy, on whom the Satane election had fallen, 
pray after which @ buffalo 1s sacnficed, and the same forms observed as 
descnibed in the buffalo-festuval 1¢ continues as long as the provisions 
which were presented by the several Mdaungues last. The danger of a scarcity 
4s thus supposed to be averted, and that their crops will founsh, 


‘Wuen a Manngy has established a village, should a nger infest 1t, or the 
small-pox, o1 any plague prove fatal co sts anhabitants, at 13 supposed that 
Roxzy Gosaru is desirous of having a shrine rawed. The Satane 1s resort- 
ed to, to confirm the suppounon, and the Demauno consulted, On both 
agreeing, these steps are sufficient to stop the ravages of any beast of prey, 

and 
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and to avert any further fatality from the small-pox. Thus reheved, the 
Margy calls the Demauno to get ruaty (a sacred black stone) for him, im 
compliance with which the Demaune has a vision, in which the Deity ap- 
pears to him, and informs him wheie the god Ruxzy 1s to be found, 
directs him to the spor, and desnes him to rase him with his own hands, 
and to present him to the Mawgy in the morning. The Demauno gets a 
branch of the seedee (a tree peculsar to the hills); benjamin 1s burned before 
the Maungy’s door, which he smells, and proceeds, followed by some men 
to the spot where Ruxex is to be found, having smelt the godhcad, 
he directs the parsons who were in attendance to dig tur hun, to factlitate 
their work, water 1s thiown, to soften the earth, aod whin Rux1 1s diss 
covered, the Demanno takes him up, aad carts him to the Manngy, who 
smmedsately sets out, with his divine present, in search of a lage tree, about 
half a mile, or less, from the village, under the shade of which he places st, 
and encloses it by a fence of stones, and a lide ot scege a tonl and a 
goat are sacrificed to the god, whom the 1,1, ot some othe. acceptible 
person (and it 13 the obyect of the Su/7/ > find out who 1s moot varus 
ous and most worthy to address the ud) worships and ictites, 


Ar any other time when this god 1s worshipped, a fowl and goat are st 
enficed; snd the Maungy, or person who prays, 1s attended by two cinm- 
mers and an old man, who has no wife, and, from age, has no connexion 
with women, to partake of the offerings with the preacher , of wiuch others, 
who have forswom all connexion with women and drinking intoxicating 
liquors, may share, Whoever violates this vow by dunking or cohabiting 
with women, it 1s believed, will become foolish, yet he may recover his 
season by asking pardon of the god, and by offiring a fowl and goat, wuh 
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prayer in sacrifice at the shrine; but he can never be a Hook Moko, or 
an clect cater, again, 


Ini men and women must not approach or profane the place where RuxeY 
is deposited, by spitting towards him, or by doing any uncleanly act near it: 
should any person, through forgetfulness, or ignorance, be guilty of any 
such acts, by spitting, he will get a sore mouth; and other more offensive 
trangressions are productive of a strangury, or flux, respectively; and these 
diseases are often considered as the effects of some hcedless transgression 
of the above nature, which is discovered by the Satane, or such like proof: 
their remedy is to give a fowl to the Maungy, who makes an offering of 
it to the god, who is thus appeased, If the patient recovers, well; if not, 
the friends go to aneighbouring village, to find our, by the Sasane, the 
cause of their relation’s illness: if he is not thus relieved, they go to a 
second; and, on failing, they consider it as an affliction by the dispensa- 
tion of the Supreme Being, who will either spare, shorten, or prolang the 
hite of the offending patient, according to his will. 


Tue Chitaria-festival is held but once in three years. The celebration 
of it so seldom is, probably, from its being very expensive to the Maungy, 
who bears the charge, It is not every village that has 5 Chaiad, though 
he is considered as the Gon that presides over the welfare of villages ; but, like 
Ruxzy Nap, he is not supposed to be essential to their happiness till che 
inhabitants are harrassed by some plague or pestilence; when the Demouno, 
on being consulted, informs the Maungy that this Deity is desirous of hav- 
ing a Nad raised; that effecting this, and worshipping him, will put an 
end to their misfortunes, The Demauno then dreams of the place where this 
shrine isto be found, in the shape of a black stone; he proceeds in themorn~ 
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ing to discover it, obsetying the same forms as are described in obtaining 
Roxy Nap; when found, the stone 1s placed undei the shade of « muck- 
mun-teee contiguous to the village, and undergoes no alteranon in its form 
from the chissel. 


Avone the preparations for the Chvtaria-festival, the Maungy nyust pro- 
vide a cow anda piece of red silk, previous to the day fixed for prayer. 
The Stone, as usual, 1s performed, to find out what two of the Maungy's 
vassals will he most acceptable to the godhead, to pray. This point be- 
ing settled, and every thing ready, a day 1s fixcd* on the eve of this hol 
day, the piece of silk 1s cut in two, and one part given to one of the wives 
of each of the preachers, with whom their liusbands have not cobabited for 
ten or fifteen days previously, The Demauno, Muungy, Cutseal, Phoyedar, 
Jemmadars, and Bundareens, having been invited into one of the preachas 
houses, the Demauno gives water to two Kale urs, one Dalewar, one Man- 
geera, and one Jelown, to wash their hands, and these musiitans are takea 
into the house: a feast is served, of which all present partake, as soon as 
the chiefs have thrown a httle of each dish away, in the name of CuaLsap 
I must here digress, to observe, that it 1s 2 custom through alll the hulls, to 
throw a little of their meat away at every meal, previous to their eating; 
‘and the same rule is observed in drinking; the intention of which 1s, to 
avert any bad consequence from any devil or evil spirit having defiled 1. 
‘The Bandareens, whose particular province 1t is at all festivals to serve out 
the teddy, or spirits, perform that office; and the chiefs, having spilled a litle 
also in the name of Caauyap for a libation, the party drink and sing all 
night, in praise of Curtariax Gosatx, invoking his protection, the mu- 
sicians, or rather drummers, beating at the same time. Should any person 
sing a different song, he is fined a fowl, which is sacrificed, and the blood 
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sprinkled over the whole party. During the course of the night, they patrole 
the village five times, leading a cow with them; in the morning, the De- 
mauno, the two preachers and drummers, pioceed to Chaluad with the cow. 
Having finished their prayers, the cow is sacrificed by one of the preachers, 
in such a manner that the blood may full on the shrine: a feast 1s ummedt- 
atcly made of the flesh, and all the men who accompanied them fiom the 
village, except such as may be disqualified from domestic causes, partake 
oF it, On their return to the village, they send notice of their approach, that 
the two wives of the preachers, between whom the prece of silk was divided, 
amay take off their clothes and ornaments, and tie the silk round their middles, 
covering them from their waists to their knees: ther hair is fastened in a knot 
on the crown of their heads; and every part of their body which is exposed, 
4s spotted with a mixture made of turmeric, powdered, and the heart, or 
shite part, of Jidian com, which 1s finely ground for that purpose : part of 
this 1s also sent to the preachers, that they may be spotted in the same 
manner, and with it the halves of four mats thus prepared. The two wo- 
men (the whole village, men, women, and children being assembled to see 
the procession) set out, one following the other, and taking care not to ad- 
vance the foot which is up beyond the toe of that on the ground, to meet 
the preachers, who observe the same pace as their wives; and the mats, asthe 
paities pass over them, are always taken up and placed again before. Having 
passed cach other, the women take place behind the men, and follow them 
by the same step at which they at first set our, to the house of one of the 
preachers: when arnved, the men taking one side, and the women the other, 
they wash and change their clothes. Here the ceremony ends; and the 
preachers, with their wives, are invited to a feast at the Maungy's. 


Tar 
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‘Tur above is the only festival where women can assist, or bear any part, 
as woman never prays in public on these hills. It has before been said, 
thet they are to recommend themselves to the protection of the Supreme 
Being, morning and night. During thetime of the above festival, the com- 
pliment of a sa/am is not paid to any person, 


Pow Gosarn, or the God of the Road, or [Tighway, is the first worship 
young men perform; though it is not undertaken till some accident has 
induced the person to consult the Cherreen, or Sutane, whether his praying, 
and making an offering will be acceptable. This trial is perhaps of itself’ 
sufficient to confirm the opinion, that Pow Gosaru is offended ; therefore 
the young suppliant vows to worship him, On the day of thanksgiving, on 
which the new Takalloo is first eaten of, or on the day appointed for the 
new Kosurane-harvest, he proceeds to a high road, and cleans and washes a 
small space under the shade of a young bale-tree: in the centre of this 
he plants branch of the muckmun-tree; wound it he makes marks and 
spots with red paint, and with a handfui of rice, which he lays close to 
the branch, placing a hen’s egg on it, on which three streaks of red paint 
were drawn, he invokes the Supreme Being, and God of the Road, tu 
protect him while travelling, and sacrifices a cock, the blood of which is 
thrown on the muckmun-branch: the offering, being dressed with rice, is 
eaten by the suppliant and such as may have attended him. The cere- 
mony ends by breaking the hen’s egg ; and is never repeated by him unless 
he should again meet with some accident while travelling ; on which the 
Cherreen, ot Satane, is resorted to, for a confirmation of the apprehension 
that it was caused by Pow Gosarn’s resentment, and bis desire of being 


worshipped. 


Dewary 
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Dewary Gosats, or the God who is supposed to preside over the wel- 
fare of families, is the second worship which men perform: there is no fixed 
time for it. He who discovers by the Cherree, or Satane, that the welfare 
of himself and family depends on his holding this festival, distils spirits, 
purchases a hog, rice, red paint, and oil; and, having fixed on a day, in- 
vites his Manngy and friends on the day appointed : a small space before the 
threshold is brushed and washed, and a branch of the muckmun planted in 
it: on this some red paint is put, as well as marks made round it. The 
Maungy and his officers are taken into the suppliant’s house, when pots of 
spirits and provisions are given to the former, as well as meat and drink to 
all the company. After a short repast, the suppliane, with a hen’s egg and 
a handful of rice, approaches the mxckmun-branch, close to which the former 
is deposited on the latter. During this ceremony, he implores the Supreme 
Being and Dewanr Gosaia, to be propitious to him and family. The 
hog is sacrificed by a relation, as an offering toDuw any Gosatu, with pro+ 
fessions of again observing the festival whenever Dswary Gosarm may 
desire it. A feast is made with the oblation ; and, at the conclusion, the sup= 
pliant breaks the egg, and pulls up the muckmun-branch, which he plares on 
the roof of bis house. 


Kutt Gosarn, or the Czrzs of the mountaineers, is worshipped anou- 
ally by cultivators, in the season of sowing their fields: the proper time is 
ascertained by consulting the Demauno, and confirmed by either the Cherreen 
or Satane ; and is attended with more or less expence, according to the means 
of the suppliant. Jf poor, it is deemed sufficient to make an offering of a 
cock ; those who can afford it, purchase a cut hog and a cut goat, distil 
spirits, buy rice, red paint, and oil, and invite the Demauno to assist them 
in praying, as well as their friends, chiefs, and neighbours, to a feast. On 

the 
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the day appointed, the Demauno goes early to aid in distilling spirits, and in 
other preparations for the feast: the chiefs and others, having entered the 
suppliant’s house, are presented with meat, and. spirituous liquors to drink : 
the Demauno is also introduced with two Xalewars, end one Dolewar: he, 
and the suppliant, and the Moungy, facing the middle supporter of the 
house, pray for the welfare of the master, making « libation, and throwing 
down some meat, inthe name of Goomo Gosarn, and of Kui. Gosarn: 
the Demauno and suppliant burn incense, while the Kalewors and Dolewar 
beat, and the Maungy and chiefs eat and drink, After this, the suppliant 
proceeds, with the Demauno, musicians, and all who may be disposed to join 
in the procession, to his field, where, at the stump of a tree, having cleaned 
a small space, and planted a branch of the muckmun, and prayed with the 
forms already described, burning incense,—the goat and hog are sacrificed 
by a relation of the suppliant’s (who gets # rupee and a turban for this sacred 
office) so that some of the blood may fall on the muckmun-branch, and of 
which the Demauno pretends to drink a considcrable quantity. He gives out 
that the blood digests in his throat, and does not pass into his stomach. 


Or cach of these offerings, the Maungy is presented with a foreequarter 
for his family , and of the remainder all, except such whose wives are in their 
separation, partake, At the conclusion, the Demouno gives water to the mus 
sicians and the suppliant, to wash their hands, who return with the latter, and 
feast and drink at his house as long as any fragment of the provisions which 
had been prepared for the festival remains, 


Te Demauro having desired any person to worship Goomo Gosaiz, 
and the Cherreen, or Satane, baving confirmed his ordinance, the suppliant 
mpust rear a cut kid and cut pig for thar express purpose, about two years, more 

or 
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or less, Having acquired property enough to perform his promise, for it is 
attended with considerable expence, he sends invitations to his chief and vas- 
sals, to those also in the neighbourhood, and to his relations; and, to mark 
the time for the festival, a string, with a number of knots equal to the num- 
her of days char will intervene, is sent to each. From these strings, to avert 
mistakes, one knot is daily cut: in the interval the suppliant is employed in 
distilling spirits and collecting materials, such as rice, oil, red paint, &c. 
when one knot remains, the guests assemble, and, on the morning of the day 
appointed, some of the suppliaat’s neighbours, or relations, proceed to the 
jungles to cut three small murkmun-trees. Before the first is hewn, a cock is 
sacrificed, that the blood may fall on it, and some spirits thrown on it, as a 
Rbation to Goomo. As soon as the branches and bark are stripped off, two 
men are sufficient to carry each tree, and lay them without the village, where 
it is their business to prevent men, goats, or fowls, from touching them ; and 
the suppliant, informed of their arrival, sends them drink for their trouble 
Ta the mean time he takes the chiefs and their officers, with the two men whu 
had prayed at the Chu/taria-festival, into his house, and presents the Mazngy 
with two pots of spirits and a hog: the Demanno, two Kalewars, and a Dole. 
‘ear also go in, At their entrance, the Demauno gives water to the musicians, 
to wash their hands ; be takes a small wicker-basket, containing about a seer 
of rice, on which he puts red paint, and places it with two pans near the mid- 
die supporter, During this the Kalewars and Dolewar beat, and incense is 
burning ; the Manugy having made a libation, thrown out some meat, and sa- 
crificed the hog, in the name of their gods, he and the chiefs eat and drink. 


THe Demauno, suppliant, and musicians, repair to where the trees are; 
whence the trees are brought home, laid lengthwise, east and west, cut the 
proper length, and the suppliant and his wife sprinkle turmeric-water o 

them: 
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them ; the Demauno, mounting astride on the one which had been first cut, is 
carried five times round the house, when they are taken in, and, some varth 
being dug, ate united to the middle supporter (which is called Goome) being, 
first spotted with red paint, and bound with a red silk thread. Incense is 
burned ; and the Demaxno, with 2 handful of rice, prays, laying the rice 
down, and placing a hen’s egg on it, which lad been previously thrice streak~ 
ed with red paint; the suppliant, receiving a handful of rice from the Demauno, 
also prays, throwing it on the egg, when onc of his relations brings up the 
fat goat, and sacrifices it so that the blood may fall on the Geomo. For this 
sacred office he gets a rupee and a turban. The Demauno, suppliant, and 
musicians, and all who may be disposed to be of the procession, proceed 
to a ficld, where, sweeping and washing near the stump of a tee, they plant 
the branch of a muckwae, and round it and on it make streaks of red paint : 
incense is then burned, and with a handful of rice and a hen’s egg, the De- 
sauno and suppliant repeat the prayers and ceremony which had been observ. 
edin the house, when the fat hog and anoth.r goat are sacrificed by a rcla- 
tion. Some of the blood of these animals must fall on the mackmun,and the 
Demauno drinks of it, 


A vorx quarter of each of the offerings being sent to the Moungy, they 
feast and return: previous to entering the suppliant’s house, the Demaxns 
gives him and the musicians water to wash their hands. The relations of 
the suppliant attend him, present him with spirits and s cock each, and anoint 
him, his wives, and children with oil; he sacrifices the cocks, makes a liba- 
tion, and throws away some meat in the name of Goomo: they feast and 
drink for two or three days, and then repair to their homes, On the fifth day 
the ceremony concludes, by the suppliant sacrificing a cock te Goon Go- 
arg, and another to Kuiz Gosars. 

Vax. IV, x Gooma 
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Goomo Gosatu is also worshipped as above, with this difference, that 
the suppliant does not cat, drink, or smoke in his house, or partake of any 
thing that had been in his house, for several days before the festival; nor is 
he allowed to partake of the offerings : and this prohibition continues for five 
days after the festival, which is called Ongass Goomo Gosain. 


‘Tux wotship of Coumpsn Gosatn is so expensive, that none but chicfs, 
or men of property, can ever afford ir, and these not oftener than once in three 
years ; and therefore the votaties to this shrine most frequently exceed that 
petiod for so expensive a ceremony. They first consult the Demanno, and 
have recourse tothe Cherrzen and Satane; both of which must agree with 
what the Demanno prescribes, before this festival can be held: when thus 
ordained, the suppliant must provide about a dozen hogs, as many goats, 
about three score scers of rice, two of red paint, fifteen of oil ; abont twelve 
supees must be expended in spirits, and some scores of cooking pots, dishes, 
and cups for drinking, laid in, as well as a few peacock’s tails, a fan, three 
hamboos, nine score mafdria-trees, and some red stones, which are ground 
for paint, and also some charcoal, Thus prepared, the suppliant sends strings, 
with knots numbering the intervening days, with invitations to his relations 
and neighbouring chiefs. On the day appointed, some thousands assemble, 
and are variously employed. Some grind the red stone for paint, others char- 
coal to mix with oil, while a great number are occupied in stripping the bark 
off the natdria, which is effected in one piece of four cubits long, by bruising 
it ; three bamboos are then made straight by oil and fire, and are of the same 
length with the noidriz-bark ; a fat hog, grain, and several pots of spirits, are 
sent to the workers. The red stone and charcoal being ground, are mixed 
separately with oil, and a quantity of hog’s blood added to both : the barks 
of the natdria have about a cubit of the lower end of each blackened with 
‘ the 
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the charcoal, another cubit is left of the natural colour, and above it one 
cubit is painted red; caps of wood are fitted on the bamboos, and necks 
made in them: on one of these, four score and an half of barks are bound 
with twine dipped in oil; on the second, three score are Lound, and on the 
third, one score anda half; the heads of these three are ornamented with a 
profusion of peacock’s tail feathers, thus prepared ; they are called Crumpast 
Gosarn, and carried to the suppliant’s house, where for the workmen a hog 
is dressed with grain, that they may be feasted for their trouble: a hog, two 
pots of spirits, grain, and salt, are presented to every chief, for himself and 
vassals, who Lonours the suppliant with his company ; a8 rouch is also given 
tohis own relations, anda like quantity to the relations of his wives, and meat 
and dink is distributed to all assembled. The women, who dress these pro- 
visions, exclusive of their daily hire, have a hog given to them, that they may 
eat together, as they are not allowed to feast with the men. 


Tu Chundak-bamboos having becn brougt:t about evening, and placed 
against the suppliant’s house, he and the Drv..uuo rub the ends on the ground 
with oil, and mark them with red paint; when the latter, with a hen’s egg 
and a handful of rice, prays, observing the usual ceremony, that Cuumpait 
Gosarn may be propitious to the suppliant, who follows his example, and 
also makes an offering of a cut hog, which he sacrifices so that the blood 
may fall on the bamboos ; the largest of which, or one with the greatest 
number of barks pendant to it, he presents to one of his relations ; the se- 
cond in size to one of his wives relations ; and the third to any volunteer. 
‘The three persons thus favoured, support the Chumdaks by cloth tied round 
their waists, and balance them with their hands, dancing as long as they can : 
when fatigued, they are relieved indiscriminately, without any distinction ; 
and this arusement, with music, continues all night. In the morning the 

Kz Dewauno 
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Demaum and suppliant ptay at the middle supporter of the latter's house, 
wath the usual forms, when a cut goat 1s brought as an offering, and sacri 
ficed by a relation: hence they repau to bis field, taking with them the Chim- 
doh, and agun pray near the stump of a tree, where a small space 1s brushed 
and washed for the purpoe, and a branch of the mucknam planted, in ad~ 
dition to the egg and mice deposited here by the Demaumo and supplant 
shrine for Kuti Gosainis washed, rubbed with oil, ied paint put on it, 
and bound with a red sik thread, and placed close to the muckmun branch, 
when a goat and two hogs arc sacrificed by a relation, that the blood may fall 
or be sprinkled on the shnae Chumdah and branch. For this office he gets a 
rupee and a turban the offerings being dressed, are eaten with grain the 
Party having feasted, retuin, bringing with them the Chumdahs, which are 
cainicd five times round the suppliant’s house, and then placed against eaves, 
wherethey remain five days, at the expiration of which, a secr of sahallone 18 
suived out ro cvery person who applies for it, at the supphant’s house ; but 
tour men are stationed at each of the four doors, that every person who gocs 
vut with the 4a4a/lone, may receive a blow with the open hand from each of 
the four men stationed at the door he passes out of, At the conclusion of 
this ceremony the Chumdak-bamboos are taken into the house, and suspend- 
ed to the roof, the suppliant repairs to the field, and makes an offering of a 
hog, and piays at the shrine of Kuz1 Gosatu, whence he returns and sacri- 
fees a goat at the middle supporter of his house, with prayer. these offer 
ings are dressed, and, as 1s customary, they feast on them. 


Wasn the dosarane (a small grain like what the lowlanders call collye) is 
reaping in November, or the beginning of December, a festival 1s held as 3 
thanksgwing before the new grain is eaten of. Materials for a feast being 
prepared, a day 1 fixed by the Alzungy, who invites the chiefs of the neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring villages. On the day appointed, the two men who prayed at the 
Chitaria-festival, proceed to Chaluad to pray, and sacrifice a goat, which, vith 
some Rosarane, is an offering at the Ned toCniranias Gosarn. On their 
return to the village, the Maungy has his Londone brought out, on which he 
prays and immolates a fowl. During this, the dung areahar, ot vassals, repair 
to their fields, offer thanksgiving, make an oblation to Kura. Gosain, and 
fetum to their houses to cat of the new fosarane. As soon as the inhabitants 
assemble at the Maxngy’s house, the men sitting on one side, and the women 
on the other, the Phojedar presents a hog, a measure of kosarane, and a pot 
of spirits, to the Maungy, in the name of his vassals, by whom these had been 
contributed, On receiving them, he blesses his vassals, and exhorts them to 
industry and good behaviour ; after which, making a libation in the names 
of all their gods, and of their dead, he drinks, and also throws a little of the 
Aosarane avray, repeating che same pious exclamations; which ceremony is the 
commencement of the festivity and drinking that lasts for several days. 


Ow reaping the sakalone (Indian corn) in August or September, there is 
also a festival. Each man repairs to his field, with either a bog, goat, or 
fowl, to sacrifice to Kunz, Gosaru, to whom he prays ; and, having feasted, 
returns home, where another repast is prepared ; and on this day it is cus 
tomary for every family in the village to distribute a little of what they have 
prepared for their feast to every house, 


Swouxp any person eat of new dosarane or takallone before the festival and 
public thanksgiving at the reaping of these crops, the Maungy fines the offen~ 
ders a cock ; which is sacrificed by the two preachers at the shrine of Chite 
sdriah, 


Tre 
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‘Tx mountaineers are represented to have in general an amorous disposi~ 
tion ; their solicitude and attentions, when in love, are said to be unceasing. 
If separated but for an hour, the lovers are miserable ; they conceal their meat 
20 present to each other privately, The lady dresses whatever nice things she 
an secrete from her parents, to treat her lover with ; and he presents her with 
tings and beads, and treats her with toddy. They go to market, and ex- 
change paun and tobacco; and, on their return, should they perceive an ac- 
quaiatance, they separate, to avoid being seen in company ; but by assigna~ 
tion soon meet again. They retire to sleep together, bur seldom aie guiley of 
chat indiscretion which is irreparable, though the fine for such imprudent 
conduct which the parties are afraid to conceal, is a hog and a goat to the 
Maungy, who sacrifices them on the spot where frailty made them transgress, 
and sprinkles some of the blood on them, to wash out the stain from his 
Jand, or rather to appease an incensed deity, who fails not to punish for such 
abominations. Thus when a virgin is deflowered with her consent, the blood 
of the offering is supposed to atone for their sin, Should the couple agree 
to come together as man and wife, the Muungy proclaims it; and they are 
immediately considered to be married, without any further ceremony or ex- 
pence, The man has the option of taking her for his wife: she however has 
the privilege of demanding 2 regular marriage, which implics the usual pre- 
sents, and the time for the wedding is fixed. 


Pouycamy isallowed. A man may marry as many wives as his circum- 
stances will admit of ; that is, as often as he can defray the expences of the 
nuptials. When he sees a girl whom he wishes to espouse, be sends a friend 
to her parents to ask ber in matriage : they refer him tothe lady. Should he 
obtain her consent, be acquaints the parents, who desire him to return to the 

Suitor, to advise him of their acquiescence, and that he may prepare the usual 


presenis 
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presents of poonate (beads) and *ubacane (a ring for the neck) to present tothe 
lady ; which being accepted, she is considered betrothed to him; and] e, as 
soon as he can procure money for the expence of the nuptials, must provide a 
turban for the lady’s father, with one rupee; also a rupee and a piece of cloth 
for her mother ; and a rupee anda piece of cloth for several of the nearest 
Telations. ‘These and the materials for the marriage-feast being provided, & 
day is fixed, on which the bridegroom, with his relations, proceed to the 
bride’s father’s housc, where they are seated on cots and mats, and after a re- 
past, the bride's father taking his daughter's hand, and giving it to the bride- 
groom, he publicly admonishes him to use her well and kindly, and not to 
murder her; threatening to retaliate ; but if she should die a natural death, 
or by means of the devil, it cannot be helped. On the conclusion of this exe 
hortation, the bridegroom, with the little finger of his right hand, maks the 
bride’s forchead with red paint, and the same little finger being linked with 
the little finger of the bride's right hand, he leads her out of the house to his 
own, At the expiration of five days, the bridegroom, with his bride, returns 
to her father’s, well stocked with provisions for feasting, and, having passed 
two or three days with their parents, tney go home, and the ceremony cone 
cludes. 


A wan dying and leaving widows, his younger brothers, or younger cousins 
of the first and second degrees, or nephews, may receive the widows as wives, 
If the parties agree on \hese occasions, the children go with their mother: if 
the widow prefers returning to her relations, the children under ten years of 
age go with her, and she is entitled to a rupee and a piece of cloth annually, 
for bringing them up. When arrived at that period of life, they are sent to 
the relation of their father who paid their mother for taking care of them. 
When a woman has ten children, her eldest brother may claim one; the right 

is 
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is acknowledged from custom, though it cannot be enforced. The child 
thus adopted by an uncle, is treated as and has every privilege of his 
own children. Should this son by adoption arrive at manhood, die, and 
Jeave property, it is equally divided between the adopter and the father 
of the deceased, 


A Maw desirous of marrying a widow, deputes a friend to ask her in 
marriage, Should she consent, she refers him to her late husband’s rela. 
tions, the nearest of whom, for his acquiescence, is entitled to two rupees 
anda turban. The parents of the widow are next consulted. Should they 
approve, they are entitled to some trifling presents, on which the father 
gives his daughter’s hand, exhorting the bridegroom, as related in the de- 
scription of a marriage, The red paint is not used on a second marriage : 
a feast concludes the whole, 


A MAK cannot marry a relation, though he may marry his wife's sisters, 
except in the instance of younger brothers, cousins, and nephews, receiving 
ane each, or more, of their senior kinsman’s widows, who are treated and 
considered as wives, though there is no expence nor ceremony attending their 
anion, 


Suevin a girl be compelled by her parents to marry aman whom she 
dislikes, and should she be unhappy, and leave her husband, and, in despair 
put an end to herself, the parents get a court appointed, to enquire how their 
son-in-law bebaved to their daughter. If it should appear that he treated her 
stuelly, he is considered guilty of murder, and fined, but not so heavily as 
3 common for the commutation of blood. If, on the contrary, it should 
‘ppear thar he behaved well to her, it is deemed suicide. 


Suovwp 
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Sout 2 married woman elope with a man, andthe party be purued, 
seized, and brought back, judges are appointed to try the man; who is ge- 
nerally fined onc or two score of rupees. The husband may or may not receive 
his wife, and the seducer has to pay the fine. 


A Maw convicted of having committed adultery, is fined twenty or thirty 
rupees: he is also obliged to furnish a hog, the blood of which, being 
sprinkled on the adulterer and adalteress, washes away their sin, and, it is 
believed, will avert divine vengeance: the ceremony ends with a feast, and, 
the parties thus purified, the husband and friends are reconciled. The 
adulteress in gencral reveals the secret ; as a superstitious idea is entertained, 
iat, if concealed, the inhabitants of the village will be visited by a plague, 
or that a tiger or venomous animal will destroy them, When any of these 
happens, it is religiously believed to proceed from the immorality and evil 
doings of some individual, and as a punishment ror some concealed sin; to 
discover which they have practices, in which they place implicit faith: one is 
called Satane, and is as follows :—A place large enough for a man to sitin, 
is brushed and washed, in the middle of which a small branch of the dale- 
tree is planted, and a person sits opposite to it; another supplies him with a 
few grains of rice, on a Bale-leaf, some of which he throws on the branch, 
the remainder he is to cat ; the person whogave it to him repeating, that he 
js co swallow it in the names of all the inhabitants of the village; in which 
should the sinner be, it is believed Goo will make him throw up the rice, 
Should this happen, he is next to eat some in the names of families, and 
again in the name of all the individuals who compose that on which the 
Satane proof falls. Another is called Cherreen, and isthus:—A stone is suse 
pended to a string, which, itis believed, will be tossed to and fro, on the name 
of the village, family, and offender. The third is called Goberern, and is of 

Vou, IV. L a more 
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4 more serious nature than the two former. A pot with some cow-dung, oil, 
and water, is put on the fire ; when boiling, a ring is thrown in; each person 
approaches to take out the ring, calling on Gop to protect him if innocent, 
and to burn him if guilty. On this trial, ic is believed, the innocent will 
escape unhurt in taking out the ring, and that the guilty person will be se~ 
verely burned, without being able to put his hand into the pot, as the mix~ 
ture, it is said, will boil up to meet his hand, 


Wnuen a married man has been detected in committing fornication, his 
wife or wives may insist on a hog or goat being sacrificed, to sprinkle the 
blood overhim. Being thus purified, it is believed this ceremony expiates 
divine vengeance, which would sooner or later alight on him or some of his 
family, for this sin, 


Wirencarart and sorcery are most firmly believed ; and accidents or 
diseases, which elude their litele skill in medicine, are attributed to some per- 
son supposed to be skilled in these arts, who has bewitched them. When 
such a conviction is admitced, the Cherreen is consulted, and again the Sa- 
tane, both repeatedly, till some person be named, To confirm this ideal 
proof, which is received as infallible, an ordeal is undertaken; and on the 
part of such person (supposed to be bewitched) five men are employed who 
are qualified and acquainted with this mode of trial. Such as are born im 
maturely cannot be cngaged in it. These five proceed to 4 retired plate on 
the banks of river, before day-light, taking with them wood of a particu. 
far kind, and make a fire to heat an iron: one of these is to touch the iron 
when red hot with his tongue, but is first co bathe. While he is performing 
his ablution, the others heat the iron: when red hot, a litle rice is thrown 
0a it, in the name of the perton accused of witchcraft, and Biraan, the God 


of 
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of Fire, exhorted to do justice. If it consumes, he is considered guilty; if 
not, not: the Tisoo, or person who touches the iron, keeping one foot in 
the water, puts the iron to his tongue, and must repeat it as often as nine 
times, if the first and second touch does not bum; which however cannot 
happen. On the Zétoo being burned, the party return before sun-tise; and, 
on their approach to their village, the friends of the sick person are called out 
to see the Zdsoo'stongue. The person accused may object to the trial, and 
insist on its being held over again, that two persons may go, on his part, to 
witness it, On this proof, the unfortunate person is seized and punished, 
til] he or she acknowledges the crime, It must be also told who instructed 
him, or her, in the practice of this evil art. The Chouraga, or warlock, is 
now brought to the sick person, to exorcise him from his spell, Should he 
recover, the Chouraga is compelled to pay one rupee to him, one to the 
Moaungy of the village, one to the four persons who witnessed the ordeal, and 
eight annas to the Z¥too. On the other hand, should he die, the Chouraga 
must either suffer death, or redeem his lite (ar the option of the friends of the 
deceased) at the price established for the commutation of blood. Again, 
the friends of the Chouraga may retaliate on the person whom their relation 
accused of having instructed him in sorcery. 


Tr is not uncommon for two neighbours to agree, when their respective 
wives are pregnant, that the offspring, in the event of there being @ boy and 
4 gitl, shall be married to each other. On these occasions, the ceremony may 
‘be performed when the parties are about eight or ten years old, Should she 
father of the girl violate the engagement, and give his daogbter to another 
Perton, the father of the boy will obtain a fine eqnal to the expence of a mar- 
riage, which is rated according to their circumstances: whereas, should the 
father of the boy, notwithstanding his contract, marry his son before he has 

Le performed 
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performed his part, the father of the girl is entitled to a fine of a turban and 
one rupee: after which it may still be performed or not, a3 the parties mutu- 
ally agree. 


Waex a woman is in labour, four or five of her relations and neighbours 
assemble to attend her; amongst these, the most experienced does the duty 
of a midwife. The woman keeps her house for five days, and her husband 
attends her ; during which he must not enter any person's house, or field, nor 
until he and his wife have washed their clothes and bathed. On this day the 
child is named by the father; bur, if he be not present, the mother gives a 
name; however, this name may be changed before the child is weaned. After 
this they go out as usual. The women who attended her in child-bed are 
entitled to a feast, are anointed with oil, and their foreheads painted red. A 
piece of cloth is given_to the one who performed the office of a midwife; and 
alittle grain, or some other trifling acknowledgement, to the others for their 
fiendly assistance. 


Wouen a child dies that is not weaned, the father sends a friend to his 
Maungy, to solicit ground to bury the body; which being complied with, 
the corpse is carried to the grave, in a place allotted for public burial, and 
interred with its head to the north. For infants of this description, no fur- 
ther ceremony is observed ; but, when a child dies that has been weaned, at 
the expiration of five days, the relations and neighbours are invited to a feast 
called Boge, which being prepared, the father, or nearest male relation, takes 
a litle of every thing that may be dressed, and proceeds to the road leading 
to the burying-ground, where he throws them away, in the name of Gop and 
the deceased ; the intention of which is to avert the like misfortune in future ? 
and, returning to his house, the company are feasted, all observing the same 


custom 
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custom of throwing away a little, in the name of Gop and the deceased, pre- 
vious to eating, Another entertainment, similar to this, is given at the ex- 
piration of a year, and, annually, at the thanksgiving foi reaping the takalloo 
and fosarane. Some of each of these grains are thrown sway, in the name of 
Gop and of the deceased, 


Wnex a child is still-born, the body is put into an earthen pot by the wo- 
men who attend, and covered with leaves; the father carries the pot into the 
jungles, places it ncar the stem of a tree, and covers it with some brush-wood, 
where he leaves it; and there is no further ceremony. 


‘Tue corpse of a person dying of the small-pox or measles, is taken with the 
bed-stead into a jungle about a mile from the village, and placed under the 
shade of a tree, where the body, the bed-stcad, and clothes, are covered with 
leaves and branches, and left. ‘Those who attend the funeral, bathe before 
they return to their homes, At the expiration of a year, the relations, being 
prepared for a festival, proceed out of the village on the road leading to where 
the body was placed, with all whoin they invite; where one of the kinsmen 
having prayed, and thrown away a small portion of the feast, and made a 
Tibation in the name of the deceased, the party assembled partake of it, and 
return. The bodies of most others, dying a natural death, sre buried; and 
the cause assigned for disposing of the bodies of chose who die of the small- 
pox, as described above, is 2 superstitious idea, that such an act will avert 
any further fatality 5 whereas, if buried, it will continue to rage, and carry of 
every inhabitant of the village ; which is reported to have happened formerly. 


‘Wuem a young man, or virgin, who is marriageable, dies, the father, or 
nearest relation, sends a friend to solicit four cubits of ground, to bury the 
deceased, 
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deceased, from the Maungy; who asks if the relations propose putting the 
bed-stead into the grave with the body ; in which case a rupee is paid to him 
for the purchase of a hog. No time is lost in carrying the body to the bury- 
ing-ground, where a grave of s foot and « half, or two feet deep, being dug 
north and south, the head is placed towards the former point; the body is co- 
vered with picces of green wood {nid across it; after this some long grass, 
and then the eatth which had been taken out, is thrown over the grass: to 
conclude, snvall stones are laid to encompass the grave, and a few over the 
middle of the body. No women or girls are allowed to go to funerals, nor 
are prayers said. On the return of the party, it is customary for the whole 
to wash their legs and arms previous to entering their houses. 


Tue hog which the AZaungy had purchased with the rupee that was paid 
for permission to deposit the bed-stead with the corpse, is sacrificed by him. 
‘The liver being taken out and roasted, the Margy takes a stnall bit, and cast- 
ing it away with some of the blood, in the name of Gop and of the deceased, 
the remainder is divided among such men as may be present, who repeat what 
the Maungy had said, throwing a little away before they eat. After this repast, 
the carcase is divided ; the Maungy separating a fore-quarer for his family, 
shares on che remainder in proportion with every inhabitant of the village. At 
the expiration of five days the Boge is observed ; and every family in the vil. 
‘Jage, or as many as the relations can entertain, are invited. When the father 
has performed the ceremony of carrying a little of every thing that is dressed, 
with some spirits, provided solely for the purpose of a libation, to the rod 
leading to the burying-ground, and there cast them away in the name of Gop 
and of the deceased, the company assembled are all served, whether male or 
female, old or young, on separate leaves ; and each, previous to eating, ob- 
serves the ceremony of throwing some away, as already related. Another 
Boge 
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Boge is held at the expiration of a year, differing only from the former in the 
free use of liquors. Ac the annual thanksgiving for the reaping of tre ¢akal 
and dosar, some of each is thrown away, in the names of the deceased kins- 
men, for oneor more years, according to the degree of propinguity and esti~ 
mation in which each was held: it however ceases at any time that the sut~ 
vivors remove from the village in which their kinsmen died. 


Wuey a chief of opulence and high rank is dangerously iJ}, he orders his 
relations, male or female, and vassals, to be assembled ; 2 soon as they attend 
him, he informs them of his situation; and, as they will observe he has not 
long to live, he desires them not to grieve, but to be comforted, and points 
out the son whom he wills to be his successor. Here primogeniture has nu 
preference: if he be a son, he must succeed *, a daughter cannot; though 
an idiot, it is to be understood his right ; and some near kinsman is named 
by the dying man to be his son's guardian: to him he bequeaths his tertito- 
Ties and fortune (though certain sums or parts are to be distributed) and de~ 
sires them to look to him for protection, On his death a drum 1s beat, to 
announce it te such as are at a distance, that they may attend to see the body. 
which is not removed before the vassals collect together, to be witnesses of 
the fact; it is then carried without the village, close to which it is interred 
an the bed-stead, in the same manner as related of a young man’s or virgin's 
foneral. A piece of silk is spread over the grave, and stones placed so as to 
prevent the wind blowing it off: a hut is erected to shelter it, and, round 
the whole, a fence of bamboos or stones. The mourners, on their return, ob- 
serve the usual oblation, and are feasted ; but throw away some of whatever 





Ta some of the tuppads, a ton may be set atide, and the succession may be bequeathed to 

a brother, a8 is now the exle in Mexncearry; the prefent chief, brother tothe late Afceagy, who 
Ieft.a spa.a minor, guceecded by desire of the ck ceased, and seceived bisbrosher’s widows a wives. 
they 
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they have to eat or drink, in the name of Gop and of the deceased, previous 
to tasting it. All who comearo thus treated in succession for five days, when 
the first Boge is kept ; when the only difference between itand that ofa Dun- 
garvia, ot vassal, is the greater expence from a concourse of relations and ad- 
herents assembling, and that spits are provided for them. Ac the festivals 
for reaping the sak! and Losar, some of each is thrown away on the road lead- 
ing to the grave, as already described. At the expiration of a year, the chief’s 
Telations and vassals being invited for their second Boge, the Demauno and the 
hear pray at his door for the deceased, when all assembled paitake of the feast, 
with the usual ceremony: at the conclusion of this the fortune and goods of 
the deceased are divided; the heir taking one half, the other is equally di- 
vided among the sons, brothers, and nephews by the brother's side. Ne- 
phews by sisteis do not share ; the widows may, if the parties agiec, or go 
with any of their lace husband’s younger brothers, or nephews by the brother's 
side, as wives. If however the parties do not agree to come together, the 
mother of the heir lias the option of remamning with her son, or of returning 
to her relauons; the other widows must do the latter, 


Wuen a married woman dies, the widower observes the usual Boge at the 
two stated periods: he is not allowed to marry before the performance of the 
sccond, or at the expiration ofa year ; and it is customary to present the near- 
est kimsman of his deceased wife with one rupee and a turban, atter which he 
May espouse as many wives as he pleases, or has a fortune to maintain, 


Tut body ofa person who dies of a dropsy (Narat) is carried and thrown 
into a river ; if buried, tis apprehended the same disorder would return, in- 
ft, and carry off the other inhabitants, The funeral party having cast the 
body into the water, proceed to another part of the river to bathe, and there, 

having 
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having brought 4 fowl and some /akdi, or rice, some of each ia thrown into 
the water, in the name of Gop and of the deceased, by all who are present, 
before they eat, Thisis the only Boge which is obscrved for persons dying 
ofa dropsy, though, ac the thanksgiving, for reaping the Tu#alloo or Kosar, 
some of each is thrown away in their names, 


‘Wren a person has been killed bya tiger, the body or any part of it that is 
found, is covered with the branches of trecs, On the fifth day the relations 
of the deceased, with 2 large party, proceed to the place where the remains of 
their kinsman lay, taking with them 4 new carthen vessel, a goat, and ten of 
fifteen seers of Tukd?, or rice. Being arrived at the spot, one of the nearest 
relations prays for the deceased, in which he is accompanied by the Zemuto5 
at the end of their prayers, the former scatters some grains of rice, and cuts 
off the head of the goat, naming Cion and the deceased. The moment he 
severs the head, he rushes into the midst of the party, who surround him ; 
the Demauno at the same time seizes the head of the goat, sucks the reching 
blood, and is supposed to become tranuc: he casts the head from him and 
springs after it, endeavouring to imitate the tiger, and making a hideous noise 
ts like chat beast as he cin: he looks about for the preacher, whom it is the 
business of the party to conceal, and prevent his touching. Should hein his 
exertions accomplish this, 4 superstitious opinion is entertained that the poor 
preacher will infallibly fall a sacrifice to atiger. When the Demanno is well 
wearied by his pranks, the head of the goat is put under ground in the earthen 
vessel; this speedily restores his reason, and the preacher comes out in safety. 
‘The party thence retire to a small distance, have a feast, and retum to their 
homes. At the expiration of year, the second Boge is held for the deceased, 
in the same manner as for any other relation, and the same attention is paid 
to his memory on reaping the Tudulloo and Kordr. 

Vou, IV, M Waan 
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‘Wurw any person dies of the Afoogdo, or Kory, a disease in which the 
extiemities decay and drop off, the body is buried with the usual ceremony, 
and the Boge is twice observed as usual, at which every sort of flesh, except 
gosts, may be eaten: fish is also forbidden. In that disease goats flesh and 
fish are not allowed to the patient, which is the cause of their being forbid- 
den at the Boge. 


Sucu as die of an epilepsy, are buried with the usual ceremonies: at their 
Brge hogs flesh is forbidden, because those who are subject to the epilepsy 
aic not allowed to eat it. 


Piasoxs who are Killed, and suicides, are buried with the usual cere- 
inony above recited, 


Wut a D muon dies, his body is canied into the jungles and placed un» 
du the shade of a tree, where it is covered with leaves and branches, and left 
on the bedstead on which hedied. The objection to interring his remains is 
4 superstitious idea, that he becomes a devil, and that, if buried, he would 
return and destroy the inhabitants of the village; whereas, by placing the 
body under a tree, he is thus compelled to play che devil in some other. The 
usual Boge ceremonies are obferved, but cow’s flesh forbidden to be eaten at 
them, Should a Demanno eat of it, Gon in his wrath would cause all his 
functions to fail in their effect. 


{1 sometimes happens that very old men, when they are very dangerously 
ul, desire their descendants and relations to be assembled, to whom they give 
directions about the disposal of their body: that is, if they wish not to be 
buried, some direct their remains to be placed under the shade of a tree, 

while 
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while others order them to be thrown into a uver. Their will in this respect 
is stricaly attended to, and the two Bage ceremonies arc observed. 


Barone the chiefs of the hills put themselves under the protection of the 
English government, wrongs and injuries committed by the inhabitants of 
one village on that of another, were in general decided by the sword; but 
disputes and uifferences, whether with regard to property or otherwise, be- 
tween inhabitants of the sane town, were always settled by the Afaungy and 
his officers: the first of them in 1ank 15 the Cufwal (who is the chici’s de« 
puty) next the Phojedar, and lastly the Jemmadars, who have 2 certain num= 
ber of men under their authority, to inspect the conduct of the inhabreants, 
and report it to the Phyjedar 5 tothese, old and experienced men wei added, 
and usually called in to assist, when the subject of htigation was of smport- 
ance: at present, none but trifling disputes are settled by those officers 5 for 
murder and all capital crimes, the delinquents arc brought to Bh rgulpure or 
Réjamahall, to be tried by an assembly ot the chiefs, agreeably to the engage- 
ments entered into by Mr, Crevr cann with the head Adaungies. Though 
the Mauugres of all the villages also assemble on these occasions, none but 
the Sirdar Maungies, or chiefs of tuppuhs, and their Nushs, or deputies, sit 
in judgment. On passing sentence, it is customary for them to ask the m- 
ferior Maungies, if the dectee be not just. Should these question it, ano~ 
ther examination takes place, when the decision may be the same or 
amended, 


I wave been present at several of these trials. ‘Lhe forms observed, were 
first to swear in the judges according to their faith: this being peculiar, 
their various ways of takingan oath may not be thought unworthy of de- 
scription, The hill-word Deebeen, is an oath, There is no particular officer 

Ma for 
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for administering oaths ; any person may do it. The form in general use at 
these trials, is, for a mountaineer to put a little salt on the blade of a Tuhwer, 
or scimitar, when he says, “if you decide contrary to your judgment, and 
falsely, may this salt be your death.” The person swearing having repeated 
this imprecation, and applicd it to himself, the part of the blade where the 
salt is, is held above his mouth, which he opens, and it is washed off into his 
mouth with some water, that he may swallow it. Those who, from indispo- 
sition or infirmity, do not like to swallow the salt, repeat the oath, putting 
their hand on two ariows fixed transversely in the ground, at about a cubit’s 
distance, with some salt between them. On some occasions aman swearing 
repeats the oath, with his hand on a sword; while others repeat it, laying 
hold of any person's hand: and ail these forms are considered equally bind- 
ing, Next, the commitment and charge are read and explained by the col- 
Icctor’s officer, in his, the collector’s presence; then the delinquent must state 
Ins defence or confess his crime, sitting on his hams ; after which the Maungy 
and Phyedur of the village where x was committed, declare what they know 
of it, Here the criminal is apparently his own accuser, by never deviating 
trom truth 5 the vice of lying being considered an aggravation of any crime ; 
but I have known the accused refuse to speak ; for lying has not obtained 
muich among these highlanders. A man convicted of falsehood, or who vid- 
fates a promise, is called passiary; the meaning of which is, a person to 
whom no credit is due, though he should even speak truth, and whose pro» 
fessions or promises are not to be depended on. Such a person is not ad- 
mitted on any arbitration, or on any committee to settle trivial differences, 


Form»acy, when a man of one village had a claim upon an inhabitant of 
another, it was not uncommon, if the latter denied it, and refused to have the 


matter 
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matter brought to tral, for the complainant to apply to the chief of his vil- 
lege, to unite with the heads of one or two otheis, to whom presents were 
made in proportion to the natuie of the dispute, to fonn a junction with all 
thesr vassals to plunder the village where justice was denied, and to carry 
off the offender . the division of the booty was according to the rates allowed 
the Maungres, their officers, and vassals. In such troublesome times much 
‘was not taken, as all property, not of immediate use for domestic purposes, 
was usually concealed; the chiefs could thetefore only have the first choice’ 
of the utensils and appare! which fell into their hands, The rclanons and 
chef of the village fiom which the captive was taken, after some time were 
wont to send a present to the complainam, achnowkdging the demand 5 
and promising to abide by the award which arbitrators should give, on 
his being released : these conditions were cumplied with, the prisoner nas 
enlaged, and he and his relations had to make good the loss suetuned by 
the inhabitants of che plundered village, ay well as to pu the costs of the 
arbitiation, 


Tr some times happened on such occasions as the above, that the inhae 
hitants of the village intended to be plundered, got intelligence ot the dee 
sign, aod the cause of it; on which st was usual for the Ad uyy to call on 
jus vassal, to answer to the accusation: if he acknowledged it, an ambaseas 
dor was dispatched to the complainant, desiring hrm to desist from hus inten- 
tion, amd to nime arbrtrarors, that jastice mght be done on the other 
hand, af the chuge was dented, and the accused exhorted his chief to stind 
on the defensive, with an assumunce that be would either prove bis inno- 
cenoe, after the 1avasion, or make good the Joss sustained on both sides, tie 
‘vassals were assembled ind stationed to guard cvery avenue leading to the 
village. Naight attacks were most common , but these prectunon were 1 

general 
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general sufficient to induce the assailants to defer a scheme which was merely 
to plunder, and, as long as the defendants were alert, nothing was at- 
tempted; the invaders therefore kept in their neighbourhood, and, when 
they were harassed by watching, the party advanced, and a man was sent 
forward to scatter a soporific dust to windward of the village, which, it was 
believed, would put every inbabitant in it £0 sleep in less than an hour after 
dark. In this persuasion they rushed on to plunder, and, carrying off all 
that was valuable, retreated; soon after which a deputation was sent from 
the despoiled village, desiring an arbitration to be appointed, to try whether 
the accusation was just which was alleged against the inhabitant of it: if 
proved, he was bound to make good the loss sustained, as well as to com- 
mute the lives that might have been lost on both sides: on the other hand, 
if acquitted, all this fell on the accusers. 


‘Wuey a man by accident killed one of his brother sportsmen in hunt- 
ing, it was customary for the party to carry the body to the village, where 
the relations of the deceased, having declared the party had no right to slay 
their kinsman, sct out and implored the assistance of a neighbouring Maungy 
with his adherents, to obtain justice: having succeeded, they returoed in 
force to plunder the homicide’s houses, and took eatables from every house 
in the village: at che conclusion of this violence, the serdars of the village 
assembled to sit in judgment on the part of the hunters, whilst those of the 
assailants met them on the part of the kinsmen of the deceased. The sen- 
ences on such occasions were seldom less than ten or twelve scores of rupees, 
asa commutation for the blood of the mansleyer, two-thirds of which ran- 
som he had to pay, and the remainder was recovered from the party of hunt- 
ers. When the above fine was realized, another complaint was made by the 

relations 
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relations of the deceased to the Maungy of the village to which he belonged, 
claiming some consideration for the children which he might have begotten 
had he lived. Judges being appointed to examme the second demand, the 
fine was about two or three scores of rupees from the homicide, 


Wurm a woman had potsoned her husband, and confessed the fact, judges 
were appointed to settle a just retubution; ten or twelve scores of rupecs 
were commonly adjudged, and the sum was recovered from the woman and 
her relations, to whom she was returned. 


A pznson convicted of stealing cloth, was not fined more than five or sit 
rupees, and a turban ; yet the thief, by praying for an abatement of this, 
was n gencral Ict off, on paying one rupec, and producing one hog anda 
turban. 


Weatw an oiphan, who had no nJutions or property, was convicted of 
stealing money, grain, or cloth, he was compelled to restore the stolen 
goods, and flogged and discharged. Judges were not appointed for such a 
thal, as the accused was supposed neither to have property nor friends to 
pay the fine for hun 


Warw gram had been stolen, and the thief unknown, the Cherreen was 
first resorted to: whether this was successful or not, the Sofane was next 
tried to confirm the discovery, which might have been made by the Cherreen, 
or to find the thre by it if the Cher seen had been unsuccessful. In the event 
of both failing, or on thur being firmly demed by the accused, he was com- 
pelled to attempt the Gobercen, which was deemed unerring, On such slen+ 

der 
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der proof the accused was seized and pumshed, ull he acknowledged the 
theft, and declared whether any person advised him, or was an accomplice: 
he was then set at libeity, and judges were appointed by the Adsungy of the 
village to inquire what damage had been sustained 5 which the accused was 
obliged to make good, nd to fine him according to the nature and extent 
of his cuume, On these occasions the fines were heavy, to deter others from 
commutting, simular offences. 


Wary a cluef had hilkd a poor man, the officers of his own village, and 
those of a neighbouring village, weie assembled, with some cage old men 
for the trl. Should the fact be established, the :elations of the deceased 
might 1efuse 2 commutation for the blood of the murderer; in which case 
he was delivered up ro them to be put to death, and his kinsmen had to pay 
the expences of the tal The ransom was in general tcn or twelve score 
of rupees, but the sclations of the deceased had the option of remitting the 
fine, and of pardoning the murderer. 


Axx applications to a chief to apprehend any person ina civil cause, and 
to appoint judges for a tual, are accompamed with a fee; and any person 
‘borrowing money for that purpose, 1s compelled to pay two rupees for every 
‘one so borroned, at the issue of the suit, whether he gains at or not. 


A emir has no more nght to strike a poor man than the latter has to 
strike him: the crme and punishment in esther case 13 equal. Should a 
chief without provocation stnke a poor man and draw blood, the latter com- 
plains to the Cuswal, who with the Phyedar, and some old men, being 
assembled, and having heard the complainant, they depute an agent to theit 
chief, to require him to answer the charge; which being acknowledged, the 

agent 
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‘gent returns, and informs the court that the offender confesse~ his crime : 
the complainant then demands a ceriaim sum for reparation, and the agent 
sets out to the offender, who, on begging a remission of the fine, in general 
gets off by furnishing a hog; which being killed, the blood is sprinkled on 
the wounded person. A similar misfortune is thus supposed to be averted. 
and the parties reconciled, the aggressor paying the expences of the trial, 


Snov1p a man borrow some Acsarane for seed from another, and refuse to 
repay for eight or ten years, and till he is compelled, the lender, on establish- 
ing the loan before judges, will receive three rupees for each seer that is due 
to him, 


Tru same penalty is levied from those who refisse to repay a joan of Tu- 
halloo. 


Wroever accuses 2 man of commuting incest with his mother, on proof 
of such abuse before a jury, will be fined a rupee for the complainant, and a 
hog for a feast to his judges, 


Suovp 4 man, who is sober and walking about, touch another who is 
asleep, or sitting, with his foot, the aggressor will be fined a rupee for the 
complsinant, and a hog for a feast. 


A pERson committing the same offence while drunk, is let of on giving 
a fowl to the complainant, 


Szovtp a man who is intoxicated, by day-light, and willingly vomit on 
another, on conviction before judges, he will be fined a turban and one rupees 
Vo. IV. N should 
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should he however, from its being dark or otherwise, not see the person, he is 
forgiven. 


Snovxp a man seize and cultivate a field which his neighbour had begun 
to clear, this offence not being cognizable before judges, the latter impre~ 
cates divine wrath, that nothing may grow on it. It is believed that his pray- 
ers will be attended to, and that the produce will be small comparatively 
with former years. 


Ir two men quarrel, in their cups, and blood be shed,—when sober, judges 
are appointed, and the person who cut his antagonist is fined a hog or a fowl, 
the blood of which is sprinkled over the wounded person, to purify him, 
and to prevent his being possessed by a devil: the flesh of whatever has been 
sacrificed is eaten, and a feast reconciles the combatants; but, if the men 
quatre] while sober, and one be wounded, judges are appointed, and, exclu- 
sive ofa hog or a fowl for the purpose above described, the person who drew 
hlood from his antagonist is fined one rupee, and a hog for the Maungy of 
the village, and, at the discretion of the judges, is compelled to pay a fine to 
his wounded antagonist. 


Sovtp 4 man, by design or accident (in carrying fire) set fire to a june 
gic, whatever Joss is sustained by the flames spreading, and burning grain, 
ur mens property, he must make it good. Ifa town shoukl be set on fire 
by accident, and the whole be burned, the person who accidentally caused 
the loss is not fined, because the loss sustained would be too great for one 
person or family co defray ; but, if only one or two houses should be burned, 
the offender and family are obliged to make entire restitution. 


ly 
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Tr a man be detected by a woman sitting on her cot, and she complains 
of the impropriety, and demands a fowl as a forfeit, he complies but she re- 
turns it: on the other band, if a man detects a woman sittng on his cot, and 
he complains and demands a fowl, she must produce it, and he kills the fowl, 
sprinkling the blood on the cot to purify t. the woman is then pardoned. 


Women at certain tmes are considered impure: should one in such a 
condition touch a man by accident, even with her garment, he is defiled , 
and fox this offence she ss fined a fowl, which 1s sacrificed, and the blood 
sprinkled on the man to purify him. Women at such times may talk to 
men, but not touch them. Aman, whose wife has chat impunity, must not 
himself during that period sit on a chief's cor, for so doing the fine 1s a fowl, 
and the blood 1s sprinkled on the cot to punfy it. He must not even 
eat or partake of any thing at a festiyil during such pertod of separation ; 
and any person detected in this offence, must pay the expence of purification 
from this pollution by another festivsl, to be held for that purpose at his cx- 
pence. 


Waen a paity are assembled to go a hunting, and have ainved at their 
ground, the Cherseen 1s held to ascertam which of the party will be most 
acceptable to the God of Hunting, to return thanks for the success they may 
have, two hen’s eggs are given to the person named. This ceremony over 
some are stauoned at the skirts of the wood, while others scour it to drive the 
game to them. On their killing either a bog or a deei, the preach. 
breaks one of the eggs on the tooth of the animal, and throws the content 
on us head, at the same tume returning thanks to Aurosa, the God 0 
Hopung, ‘1 his is observed on the death of all large game. On their returr 
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home with their game, the heads, the tails, and flesh on the inside of the 
Joins, being separated, are considered sacred; and women are not allowed 
to taste of those parts; but the hunters feast on them, and the rest (one hind 
quarter being first given to the forrunate sportsman for his share} is equally 
divided among the party for their famhes. When the hunters have finished 
their repast, the one who killed the game sacrifices a fowl to Avrowa, the 
blood of which is shed on the fore-teeth of the game, with thanksgivings 
tothe God; and the preacher, having cut up the heart, that the blood of it 
may fall on his bow and arrow, breaks an egg on it, praying again to 
Avtcua, 


Suooxp & woman privately eat of those parts of which they are forbidden 
to taste, the mountaineers believe that Aurcwa will be offended, and pre. 
vent their having any success in hunting on any future excursion ; and, if 
they do not happen to kill some game, the failure is attributed to the above 
cause; and the Cherreen, or suspending a stone to a string, is resorted to, to 
discover the offender, who, on such doubtful proof, is fined a fowl; which, 
being sactificed to AvToHA, the God is thus supposed to be appeased, and 
will be propitious to them on the next hunting party. 


Tr a hunter goes out alone, and wounds some game, and returns for 
assistance to find and bring it home; those who go with him are entitled 
to one half, 


‘Wun it is found that wild boars or other game have been in 2 culti- 
vated-field, the owner leaves 2 road for the beasts to return, and erects a stage 
to watch their coming at night. Should he wound any, he repairs to his vil- 
lage to announce his success, and to beat up for volunteers to assigt him in 

ascertain- 
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ascertaining which way the game went, that they may knowwhrere to find it 
in the momifig. They are direéted in this by the groaning of the animal, 
which cannot ron far, the poison which they use on their arrows being of a 
most subtile nature; yet its being of so fatal and noxious a quality does 
not prevent their eating the game, after cutting out a large piece of the 
fiesh round the arrow, which is thrown away. J heard an instance of a 
man’s eating that part, and dying soon alter. A sportsman, who goes out 
alone, keeps half of whatever game he kills; the remainder (after the Manugy 
has taken several joints of the chine) is divided among the inhabitants of the 


village. 


A sxiprvt and fortunate sportsman, who gives up all his time to hunt- 
ing, daily kills more or less. When ten or twelve score heads of game have 
fallen by his skill, it is customary for him to take all the teeth and horns 
toa convenient place for prayer, and to sacrifice a hog over them to Aut» 
awa, the God of Hunting, who some times favours the hunrsman, by draw- 
ing some game within view of the festival, that he may sally forth to kill it 
and whatever his success may be on this occasion, it is considered as an addi- 
tion to his offering, and accordingly eaten on the same altar. It is to be 
observed, that every sacrifice to their God is eaten. 


‘Wasw a hunter wounds game which he cannot find, he returns home 
to collect his friends to goin search of it: in the interim, should any person 
or persons pick it up, cary it off and cat it,—on detection, they will be fined 
by the judges five rupees and as many bogs; though the complainants ia 
general let such offenders off, on their delivering one rupee and ane hog. 


Doss that will hunt are held in estimation by the mountaineers; and any 


person killing one, is fined ten or twelve rupees. 
Tus 
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Tae penalty for killing a cat is whimsical: a person guilty of it must cole 
Kect all the children of the village, and distribute salt among them, that he 
may avert divine vengeance. 


Tr is related that 2 man, sitting with another, observed his companion’s 
clothes on fire, and that, for informing him of it, the latter demanded a fowl, 
to shed the blood of it on his burned clothes for his friend's officious kind- 
ness, observing also that the clothes were his; and that he had no business 
tosay any thing about them. This practice is now obsolete as far as regards 
the exaction of a fowl; but the circumstance is related to this day. 


Hosprrattty is considered a virtue; and when a relation or a man of 
rank comes to see lus friend, he is kindly received, and treated as sumptu- 
ously as the ability of the host will admit of. Strangers travelling are well 
received ; a house and bedding is allotted them, and the inhabitants contri- 
bute to furnish them with as much provisions as they can eat. 


‘Waen a peasant waits on his chief to represent any grievance, having 
tnade his sulam, he is not of himself to enter on the subject of it, unless he 
is desired, as his chicf may be thinking of business of importance, when it 
would be improper and disrespectful to interrupt him ; but due attention is 
always paid to the complainant. 


A peasant does not sit in the presence of his chief without being desired 
to do so; and respect requires that he should decline it two or three times 
before he obeys, taking care to sit at a good distance. When business leads 
them to their chief, it is customary to have him previously advised of it, 
‘A man who has business, if he has any penetration, will observe at a dis- 
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tance what humour his chief is in, before he approaches him, If he thould 
seem pleased, they think it right to embrace the moment, keeping at a re- 
spectful distance, and advancing but a step or two as desired, but, if he 1s 
in an ill-humour, the complainant generally defers his suit. It 1s considered 
disrespectful in an inferior, even to enter a chief's house without being 
invited, When a chief visits another chief, the guest 1s always desired to seat 
himself first. 


Iw addition to the foregoing account, a few general remarks may neuher 
be deemed superfluous nor unnecessary, The natives of these hills are 
mostly very low in stature, but stout and well proportioned. To find a man 
six feet high would, 1 believe, be a phenomenon: there are many |es5 than 
four feet ton inches, and perhaps more under five feet thice inchcs than 
above that standard. It may not however be far from the truth to conside 
that as the medium size of then men A flat nose seems the most cha- 
racteristic feature, but it 1s not so fat as the Coffres of ffi ca, nor are 
ther lips so thick, though thy are in general thicker thin the mbabrtant 
of the neighbouring plains 1 shall not pretend to say whether they ough 
to be considered the abongines or not as they have no letter, hgure, o 
hieroglyphic, all accounts of thew ancestors are oral. It will however bx 
remembered, that they consider themselves descended from the eldest of th: 
scven brotheis who, according to their tradition, peopled this eaith, and whr 
was an outcast for receiving bis portion of every thing eatable on an ol 
dish , that the hills in the districts of Bhagalpore and Rasamahall were allot 
ted for him and his descendants. these being rather unproductive, and thei 
wealthy neighbours refusing to associate with them, they bad no alternativ 
but chet of plundering, These causes are assigned for their remaunung 17 

barbarou 
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barbarous ignorance. In numbers, the hrll-language has onby words for one 
and two, which are variously expressed, a3 applied to different subyects: they 
however use the Hinds words 1n counting fiom two to twenty ; and, when 
reckoning any thing which exceeds that quantity, they begin again at ont, 
numbering by scores, Of their manufacture and commerce, little can be sad. 
Lhe small and common Hiidostany bedsteads are made by the highlanders, 
and biought down for sale, with the wood-work of ploughs rudely shaped 
Wood for various purposes, as well as for fire, with chatcoal, and planks 
shaped with 1 hach«t (probably that they may be more portable) are also 
brought down for sale to these, bamboos, cotton, honey, plantains, sweet 
potatues, and occrstonally small quantities of gram, may be added, and will, 
J bebevc, include all the atuicles, which they baiter for them few wants fiom 
the plains, such as salt, tobreco, rice, for the purpose of worship, cloth, 
iron heads for ations, hatchets, crooks, and such aron implements as they 
may have occasion for, J may add, that they have no manufactures. ex- 
sept the bed steads, thee 1s nothing made 1a the hills: they are even in- 
debted to thur neighbours on the plans for earthen pots. Salt and tobacco 
are their princypal wants ; for, in describing such hill-villages as are nearest 
market-towns, of such as have Aanés on the plains, it 1s common to say, 
such @ hill village 1s supplied with these articles by such a town on the 
plans. Thus then trade ts confined to a very narrow compass. Cultivation 
181n as unimproved and rude a state as tt well can be, and seldom moie ex- 
tensive than for the immediate consumption of the cultivator and his family. 
The women as well as men work in then fields, The bringing of wood and 
water for all domestic purposes, cooking, cleaning, arranging all house affairs, 
belong to the former, and they are also employed in carrying wood, bam- 
boos, and other things to market on the plains, to exchange for salt and toe 
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bacco. Hence tt appears, that the greatest share of labour falls to the wo- 
men; and a man 1s rich in proportion to the number of his wives, who 
are so many libourers, There are two sorts of soil which the mountatn- 
cers cultivate, the one a black earth, which 1s esteemed the best, the in- 
fenor 1s called red, 1s stiff, and of the nature of clay. Where there 15 
earth sufficient for the purpose of culnvation on the sides and tops of hilts, 
the trees, with which these bills are well covered, are cut, lewing pretty: 
Jarge stumps; and such as cannot be conventently moved, or are wanted, are 
burned where they fall, in the places so cleared = Holes are made from three 
to four inches deep with a ptece of haid wood pointed, in the middle of 
June, or setting-in of the rains 1m cach ot these, two grains of Zekalloo, two 
of Kosarane, two or three of Lakars, and from five to seven of Naito, ue 
tluown in, when they are filled with earth. ‘These holes are not made nearer 
than a cubit and a half, af less space w 1s left, the grun would be too thick, 
and not so productive. Koppar, Gung *t: , Mooto, and Koodams, are scatter~ 
edn the same field, with Massee, which 1s sometimes scattered, and at others, 
put into separate small holes. In this held Auldee 1s also planted, and slips 
of the Marallee, Bareall, or yams, are cultivated, and grow wild likewise , 
Takalloo, or Indian coin, 1s the same as what 1s variously named in the plains 
Bootah, Janeara, Jewar, Muckas , buts larger and better on the hills, and is 
reaped in November, Kosarane 1s like the Calle grain of the plans in taste, 
‘but ts white, and rather larger » it 18 1eaped at the latter end of November and 
beginning of D cember, Léhary iss large pea, reaped in December, Naito 
is a round seed, reaped in December , Aappas is cotton, and does not flower 
before the third year, when 11s gathered in March, April, and May, and sells 
for as much as cotton produced in the plains , Gungarea 18 a grain smaller 
than the Cheennec of the plain, 1s reaped in September and October , Mooto 1s 
somewhat like the Gungarea, and reaped at the same ume; Koedame 1s also 
Vou, IV. oO wey 
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very small grain, and reaped as the two former; Afcssce is the same as the 
Bhatinuss of the plains, but a smaller grain, and is reaped in September and 
October; Kuldee is a large plantain, bears some fruit the second year, but 
more plentifully the third and fourth, after which it declines; Marallee is the 
same as the Sukkerkund, or sweet potatoe of the plains, but much larger, is 
taken out of the ground in November, December, and January. The fore- 
going includes all the cultivated productions of the hills: they are, as may 
be supposed, of a hardy nature, and are plentiful or scanty, ia proportion to 
their having enough or too lite rain, for they trust entirely to the mon- 
soon for water, having neither reservoirs, nor any method of watering their 
fields; which in fact might not be possible, from their situation. This last 
season their crops in general failed, from want of rain: on these occasions, 
the mountaineers cut more wood and bamboos, and make greater quantities 
of charcoal, for which they find a ready mart in the lowlands, and exchange 
it for grain. From this resource, and the thriftyness of some among them- 
clves, who are provident, they averted a famine during the great scarcity in 
1769 and 17703 many of the inhabitants of the plains retired to the hills, 
where they got a subsistence; but, having associated and mixed with the 
highlanders, they of course lost their casts, and thesefore many remained 
with them, The Tiskadloo is the most productive of any of their grain, and 
is cheit chief subsistence. There are no escyltnt herbs, nor garden-stuff on: 
the hills, Pungeoalive, the same as Sootnes in the lowlands, grows wild, and 
is larger than the Sootnse, In times of scarcity, Singluk (in Moors, Jingoor) 
is found in the jungles, but it must Be boiled in several waters, or well roast- 
ed, and is a dangerous unwholesome food ; of.much the same nature is Xin- 
dallee, which is sliced thio and boiled in four waters, otherwise it is poison 
ous, The Mango-tree,, Tamarind, Kuslul, Bale, Burrel, Bayer, Mrswah;. 
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Jamon, Phulsah, Dwarf Crdjoor, that yields a bad kind of date, and Keand 
with others peculiar to the hills, grow wild, Their dome tic anitals ar 
hogs, goats, and fowls; they have also some dogs and cats; the wild animal 
ate in general the same that are met with in the plains, except a species o 
large deer, and another remarkably small; the former are called Afawk, ant 
She latter Ilarroo. 


Tux internal government of the hills, or the connection between th 
Marngy and his Dungarear (adherents) is a simple engagement for mutu 
protection, The Maungy swears todo them justice in disputes among them 
selves, and not to suffer them to be oppressed by others; and they, on thes 
part, swear fidelity to him, as Jong as he shall protect them and do ther 
Justice: a failure on either part dissolves the contract ; in fine, the Tewgy 
fo more than primus ster pares. The Dungarear apply to him for land t 
cultivate, and he allots it: when the crops arc ripe, the Cuttu/ and PA, 
jedar, on the part of the Maungy, repair with the proprietor of cach field 
to estimate what portion he can afford to give his Jfumgy: thus an eas 
and amicable contiibution is levied by the consent of the cultivator, wh 
has no fixed proportion to yield to his chief. If the crops be luxuriant 
he willingly gives what he can spare; if scanty, very little is demanded ; 1 
obstinately refused (a case which seldom or never happens) the Maung 
cannot forcibly take any part ; but, as a punishment, he can prevent thi 
refractory Diuigarear {rom cultivating in lus territory again. The Cufwr 
and Phojedar receive a little grain for their trouble, or perhaps the Muzny; 
Yemits their contribution; for these officers, as well as the Maungy bumselt, 
cultivate their fields: they have no salary; the stations perhaps give them 
some degree of consequence; and on all tials they either receive some 
Compensation, or are feasted; the latter however, from their disputes in ge- 
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netal being trivial, is most common. The appointment of Cutwals, Phojee 
dars, and Jemmadars, belong to the Maungies ; and he can dismiss from office 
when any of them offend; the Jemmadar is merely an honorary officer, I 
cannot now learn at what period the hill-villages were formed into Tuppahs, 
Te seems however to have been an association for mutual protection ; for the 
Sudar Maungy, ot chief of a Tuppah, receives no contribution from any 
village but his own, or one in which he resides: when appealed to, or 
applied to for justice, he is paid in proportion to the amount or magnitude 
of the cause. He could assemble the several Afaungies with their adherents 
on any offensive or defensive operations, but could not compel those to act 
who disapproved of the motives. In their wars, when highlanders were made 
prisoners, they wcre either set at liberty, or were ransomed, In their 
decents into the plains they were not however so merciful; all who 
opposed them were put to death ; those who made no defence, women and 
childicn, were stripped of such valuables as they might have, but neither 
punished nor made prisoneis, On such occasions the chastity of women 
was held inviolable; for it was believed, if any of the assailants commit- 
ted violence on the persons of females, that he would infallibly lose his 
reason and die. The bow and arrow is the only arms peculiar to these 
mountaineers ; some few have swords, and still fewer have match-locks ; but 
these probably were collected in their predatory incursions into the plains, 
either in war or hunting. In general, they use the bow and arrow in the 
former, but always in the latter, though 1 do not think they are expert 
archers, when it is considered they are all hunters from the time they can 
carry these arms; and are so fond of that diversion, that they go out at alk 
seasons, and undergo great fatigue for the gratification which it affords 
them, A poisoned arrow is always used in hunting, but never in war, 
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though they generally had them, as it is said, to be prepared for any game 
that might start, 


Ture are no slaves on the hills; slavery can neither be said to have 
been tolerated, nor forbidden. arenes never sell their children ; and those 
who hire themselves as servants, stay no longer than they agree with or lik: 
their masters. 


Esoven may have been said of their modes of worship: they are no 
the first race of people who, we are taught, believed that the chief mean 
of pleasing the Gods, and of pacifying them when they were angry, con 
sisted in certain ceremonies, sacrifices, and feasts, in the due observance © 
which they conceive their welfare depends; for, in praying, the suppliar 
says little more than to recommend himself and family co the Suprem 
Being and subordinate Deities, and to promise oblations at the shrine o 
the God he then worships, provided he is fortunate, and enabled so to ck 
by his prosperity. Their expiitory sacrifices are however confined to th: 
brute creation ; there is no instance of their offering up any of the humat 
species to appease the Gods, who are supposed to be abundantly pleasec 
by the votaries feasting as large congregations of men as they can afford t 
entertain ; for, in proportion to the expence in meat and spirituous drink. 
the piety of the votary is measured. The part which the Demauno, thei- 
oracle, “« dreamer of dreams,” bears in their ceremonies and forms of worship, 
has already been described. Before a man vows to sacrifice at any shrine. 
he consults the Cherreen and Satane: when these agree, be repairs to the 
Demauno, without informing him of the result of those two processes, but 
explains to him the cause of waiting on him: the Demauno is allowed one, 
two, and even three nights to confer with the Deity in a vision, t pre~ 
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ctibe what the suppliant ought to do; and, as it is believed he has familinr 
intercourse with God in his dreams, his decrees are obeyed, though, when 
they differ from what was discovered by the Cherreen and Satane, these are 
held over again to reconcile them. The women neither offer sacrifices, nor 
approach the shrines of their Gods ; even husbands are forbidden to partake 
of festivals during the separation of their wives. These probibitory laws 
tegarding women arc of an old date, and their origin perhaps not well 
known. 


Conowser Brows, in hisaccount of these hills, forwarded to government 
in 1779, observes that it was about fifteen years since the hill-people 
had any government among themselves of a general natures during which 
petiod they bad become dangerous and troublesome to the low country ; 
that their savages had been the more violent, as they were stimulated by 
hatred against the Zemindurt, for having cut off soveral of their chiefs by 
treachery. The Colonel might have added, that, during that interreg- 
um or dissolution of government, it was a common practice for the Ze- 
smindars on the skirts of the hills to invite the chiefs in their vicinity, with 
their adherents, to descend and plunder the neighbouring Zemindaries ; 
for which, and for the passage through their lands, the mountaineers di- 
vided the booty with them. Thus, at one time, from repeated acts of 
treachery in the Zemindars, the mountaineers were provoked to take ample 
vengeance on them, and their unhappy ryots; and at other times, from 
their engaging the chicfs to make predatory incursions, to which they were 
strongly incited, no less from a desire of plundering their more opulent 
neighbours, than from the difficulty of obtaining salt and tobacco from the 
Aauts, all friendly intercourse was at a stand; the low country bordering 
on the hills was almost depopulated, and travellers could not pass with 
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safety betweeh Bhangulpore and Furruckabad, nor could boats, without dan~ 
ger of being plundered, put to for the night on the south side of the Gans 
ges between the before-named places. 1t was at this period of double tress 
chery on the part of the Zemidars, and predatory hostilities on the part of 
the mountaineers (from which it may not be a strained inference, that the 
machinations of the former were in a great measure the cause of that ne- 
cessity which compelled the latter to such frequent and fatal descents, when 
these public and private incendiaries were making large strides in ruining 
these once fertile districts) that Captain Brooxe was stationed with a corps 
of light infantry, to avert their utter destruction. On this duty, it is 
well known that he acquitted himself with great credit, from his uncom- 
mon exertions and success in pursuing the unfortunate mountaineers unto 
their Inlls, where numbers must have unavoidably fallen; for it became 
unquestionably necessary to impress chem with a dreadful awe of our prow- 
ess: and in this harrassing and unjleasunt warfare, I have been well in- 
formed by officers who were with Captain Brooxe, that his gallant con- 
uct could not bs too much commended, He made them sensible of the 
inefficacy of opposing him in the field, and invited the chiefs to wait upon him. 
and negociate ; when he gave a feast to those who came, and made them 
presents of turbans ; but before any permanent estzblishment took place, he 
was succeeded in the command of the light infantry by Captain Brown, 
who made further progress in conciliating the minds of the discomfitted 
mountaineers, He placed them on the road from Furruckabad, near Col- 
gong, to protect the Dawés, on which daty they still continue, From this 
and other measures of his, Captain Brooxs and he, it will be allowed, laid! 
the foundation for the most permanent and happy settlement concluded'with 
the hilt-chiefs by the late Mr, Avousros CLeveiann, that could possibly 
be attained. Hie was sensible, from the rapine and decay of these districts, 
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that the peaceable deportment of the mountaineers ought to bé purchased ; 
and, while he was reconciling them to become subjects to the British govem- 
ment, he bestowed liberal presents in money and clothes to the chiefs, and 
to all the men and women who came down to him. Of his generosity 
they speak with gratitude: and for the blessings and benefit which they 
derive from the wise and yudicious conditions which he granted, and which 
were confirmed by government, I hope they will ever have reason to be 
thankful: as long as that government lasts, the comforts and happiness 
which they derive from them must ever ensure their obedience. To engage 
their confidence, Mc. CLavgLanp, in the early part of his intercourse with 
the mountaineers, entertained all who offered their services as archers, and 
appointed many of the relations of the chiefs, officers : they were not (nor 
are they as rangers, though they very seldom now ask their discharges) 
bound to serve for any limited time ; the corps, of course, constantly fluc- 
tated, and was frequently, 1 understand, above a thousand strong. He 
clothed them; and in Jess than two years after they were formed, from 
the confidence he had in their attachment and fidelity, obtained fire-army 
for them; in the use of which, } may venture to observe, that they are 
expert, and have address; and [can also without hesitation assert, that they 
are capable of as high a degree of discipline as any native corps in the ser- 
vice; and 1 trust I shall have the happiness to prove this in due time. Ex- 
clusive of having thus employed so many of the mountaineers, Mr. Cuzve+ 
LAnp fixed the salary of ten rupees per month for each chief of a Tuppah, 
three rupees ditto for each of his Naibs, and two for the Maungy of cach 
village, from which there shall be a man enrolled in the hill-rangers ; but 
from such as supply not a man, the inferior Maungy receives no monthly al- 
Jowance. In consideration of these establishments, I understand, the chiefs 
are not only responsible for the peaceable deportment of their own adherents, 

but 
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but bound to deliver over all delinquents, and disturbers of the public peace 
within their own limits, to the collector, to be tried by an as embly of the 
chiefs, either at Bhaxgulpore or Réjamakall, as already related. It has even 
been customary on these occasions to feast the chiefs so assembled. Wher 
any report is to be made to the collector, it is the duty of a Nab to wait or 
him with it, should the chief be indisposed or otherwise prevented, 


From these happy and admirable arrangements, digested by Mr, Cievr 
LAND, whose name ought to be dear both to the natives of the hills am. 
lowlands, the case, comfort, and happiness of the foimer is ensured (foi winc! 
they are gratetul, and speak of him with reverential sorrow) and peace and safet 
secured to the latcer; and if they haye any goodness, they ought not to b 
kes thankful. These sulid and essential benefits are attended compaicurc! 
with but a trivial expence, and must ultimately be an advantage to govern 
ment. I have been led to say more on this subyect than I intended; yet + 
may not be thought foreign to it, to add, that the Aweleh and Zenundur 
eiccted a monument to the memory of Mr.Cravrzanp, nearly in the fort 
of 4 Pagoda, and that another was also erected at the expence of governmen 
by the order of the Honourable the Governor-General and Council; on wh. 
3s the following inscription: 


To the memory of Auavarus Craverann, Ex 
Late collectar of the dutricts of Bbangulpere and Réyamaball, 
‘Who, without bloodshed or the teriois of authority, 
Eiployng only the mesnu of conciliation, confidence, and benevolence, 
Attempted and accomplished 
‘The entire subjection of the lawless and savage inbabitants of the jungleterry of Reyana/ all, 
‘Who hud long infested the nerghbouring lands by then predatory inursious, 
Inspired them sith a taste for the arts of cwilzed life, 
And attached them to the Brrticd Government by a conqucet over thew minds 5 
Vou. 1V, Pp Th 
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‘The most peammnent, ss the most retional, mode of dommion, 
‘The Governor Genial ind Council of Be gal, 
In honour of hi, character, and Jor an exarnple to others, 
‘Have ordered this monument to be erected 
He depaited thus hfe on the 25th day of Yanrary —-Aged 29. 


Burons I conclude, ¥ must do the mountatneess the justice to mention, 
that the, have as greit a regard for truth as any people on earth, and will 
sooner die than deltber ately tell a falschood In this 1 must confine myself 
to those who have not issociated or mixed in conversation with then neigh: 
bours, the Honda and Vinseh ian of the plains, where itis well known, Ite and 
interest UC synonymous terms and what change in this respect a more fae 
mihar intercourse will occasion, I shall not pretend to premise 


Tar we in general of a cheerful disposition, and humine both men 
and women aie 1emukably bashful. When asked to sing (their notes ae wild 
and driwhng, having a slow cadence, from forte to piano) or dance, they ever 
answer, that they can do neither without dinking freely, for they are ashim- 
ed until they are intoxicated, Lake all people in co rude and uncultivated a 
state, they are passionately fond of all spirituous liquors, and, ¥ am inclined to 
believe, prefer that which from its strength will anebriate them the soonest 
Hence st appears they are not ashamed of being druok, and in face their reh- 
gion promotes st, for a festisal sould not be much estccmed, that was wnat- 
tended with + hearty caroure. 


I concrivi, instances of remarkable longewty are vely rare+ I have 
head of one man who wis said to be more than five score, but, as { have 
never met with any of them that appeared so old, or that could tell his age, 
for they keep no account of st, I am inchncd to doubt the fact In a late 

excursion 
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excursion with Mr. Graxt into the hills, we saw an old woman, who was 
said to be of « great age: she was a relation to a chicf, whose house we were 
at; and having taken a cheerful glass, with his wives and daughter, of li- 
quors which Mr. Gram had carried up to give them, she set them the ex- 
ample of singing and dancing to us; in which she was followed by the chief 
and two of his youngest wives, who were at that time far from sober, When 
we bad dined, the meat that remained was given to them; of which, the fa- 
mily being assembled, they thankfully partook, and made indubitably a 
more luxurious meal than they ever had before. We took a route in which 
no Exropean bad been; and Mr. Grant, to reconcile them to so novel a 
sight, as well as to conciliate their attachment, carried up a varicty of pro- 
sents of clothes, beads, and looking-glasses, which he distributed with money 
to every family in all the villages we passed, and thus left them the most 
acceptable memorials of their visitors, 


Bhaugulpore, June 27, 1792. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENT». 
BY THL PRISIDFNI 


LARLY at the time when the result of my first inquuies concerning 
spikenard was published 1 the second volume of out Asiatn Research +, 
there appeared in the Plu! s phical Traum ntons an recount of th: AxDRo- 
POGON Juarducnta, the specamen of wluch Di, Buant had ieceived fiom 
Teno, and which he supposes co be the true Indi i natd of Dioscoript » 
andGaix, Having morethtn onc¢ read his arguments with pleisun., but 
not with conviction, I feel st incumbunt on me to state my reasons for dis 
senting from the levmed phy swan with all the ficedom of a searchct for ui th, 
but without any diminution of that respect to which his knowledge and cin 
dour justly entule him 


Tne the first place, there 18 1 passage in Dr. Buawi's papet, which T coud 
not but ead with surprise, not because it 1s erroneous or disp t-ble (for 
nothing cin bc mote certain) but because it 1s decisive azzunst the very pro- 
position which the writc: endeavours to support.“ Dioscortprs mentions 
“ the Yeuek mard, ’s1y« the Doctor, * asa species different fom the ads it, 
© which was cite rl, brought fiow came of the remote paris of India, for 
* both he and (111, by wry of fixing moe piecssely the country whence 
“at came, call it alo Gugis.” We may add, that Prouiws, who, 

though 
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though not a professed naturalist, had opportunities in Egypt of convers- 
ing with dudian merchants on every tung remarkable in this country, dis- 
tinguishes Rengamats as jroducing the true spikenard ; and st is fiom the 
borders of that very district, if we believe modern Jndians, that the people 
of Butan bring it yearly into Bengal *. Now, tas not contended that the 
new species of Andropogon (1f it be a new species) may be the Jndick nard 
of Dioscoriprs-f, because it was found by Mr. Brane ma remote part 
ot Jndia (fo1 that solitary fact would have proved notihng); but 1 is learns 
edly and cliboratcly urged, that 1t must be the crue Judtan spmhenard, becaus 
at differs only in the length of the stalks from the nard of (Farqras; which, 
according to him, ts the only species of nardus expottul from dindw, and 
which resembles a diicd specimen seen by Repxivs, and brought, he 
stys, among other counties, fein Muclran, or the anuicnt Gadrosw, the 
scr country where, according to Ararax, the tme nad grew in abund- 
tau. for the Pheucars,” be says, © collected a plentiful store of at ; and 
* so much of at was trampled undc foot by che army, that a strong pet~ 
*<tume was diffoscd on all sides of them.” Now there as 2 singular co- 
uence of circumstances; for ou Auds opogan was discovered by the scent 
of it) roots, when they were crushed by the horses and clephants in a hunt. 
ing-puty of the usu A’suit ppat vat, so that, on the whole, sf muss 
be the sume sith the plant mentiond by Angiaw : but it may be argued, f 


® Prosa.on’s dutingue le canton dk. Rhendemarcette, ence qu'il fourmt te plante, que 
nous appuilens Spc nard, ce qui pent convenir 3 Rangeman; et der diferentes especes, 


Vfad gre ext been ta plus estimee. 
D*Any. Aattg. Geogr Tad 81. 


+ Di. Roxruncw wuh great reavon mppows it to be the Mericated Aupnorocon ot 
Kotste, who mentions the roots as odont.tous when sprinkled with writer. 
See Rarz, TIL. Fa, ce, 43, and e210 


think, 
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think, more contluuvely, that a plant, growing with great fuxuriance in 
Gadrosia, of Muck an, which the Ducior adits to be ¢ ayaritone province 
of Persia, could not possibly be the saine with a plant confined to remote paris 
of Judia 3 80 that, i Gangias, Rumemivs, and Age1an be supposed to 
have meant the same species of nad, it was evidently different fiom that of 
Dioscorinss and Gaius. The respectable writer, with whose opinions 
J make so frce, but irom no other motive than a Jove of uth, seems aware 
of a hile geographical difficulty from the western position or Vassun 5 for 
he first makes it extend to the tiver dadus, and then infers, from the for 
inarch westward and the distresses of Arts aynik's army, subyequent to 
the discovery of the epikenard, that it mist have glowa in the mote ca.tern 
part of the desert, and consequently ou the very borders of Fadia, but, even 
st we allow Gadi osie, or Gudrosis, to have been the same track of land with 
Afacran (though the mits of all the provinces in Per saz have been consid +t 
ably changed) yet the frontier of Ja s+ could never wah any propuiecty be 
caitied so far to the west; for not only the Orda and Araliie 5 but, accords 
ing to Mrza, the whole provi ice ot Ariana were between Gudrosss and the 
Indus; and, though Mu.rdn (for so the word should be witten) may have 
been annexed to India vy such whimsical geographers as the Turds, who give 
the name of White fudians to the Persians of Aruchosm, and of Yellow f= 
dians to the Araby of Yonen, yet the mver Indus, with the countries of Sind 
and Miltun oa both sides of it, has ever been considered by the Persian 
and Arabs as the western limit of ZZvud or Jada; and Arran himself ex- 
pressly names the Judus as its known boundary. Let Gadrosis, however, be 
Mvcedn, and ket Mactan be an Indu province, yet it could never have been 
a remote part of Indias wn respect ot Exrope ot Figypt, and, consequent), 
was not meant by G x1» and Droscorsprs, when they described the true 
spikenard. It must be admutted, that, if the Siree of Rumeaits, which 

diftrs 
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differs litle fiom the nardus of Ga1yias, which corresponds for the most 
put with the new Androposon, was cver brought fiom the province of Mu- 
van, they were all three probably the same plant with the nard of A r1an3 
bue, unfortunately, Remestts thought of no country less than of Persia, 
and of no province less than of Mackrde; for he writes very distinctly, both 
in lis Zafm and his Dutch columns, that the plant in question grows in Mac- 
Juan, which he well knew to be one of the Molucas*. 1 am far from in- 
tending to give pam, by detecting this trifling mistake, and, as I may have 
niide many of greater consequence, | shall be truly obliged to any man who 
will set me night with good manners, the sacred laws of which ought never 
to be violated in a literary debate, except when some petulant aggressor has 
fortated all clum to respect. 


Arz11s himself can by no means be understood to assert that the Jisdun 
«pikenaid grow in Persia, for his words are a fragrant 1008 of nard +, 
where the omussion of the dusaite articles imphes rather @ mard, than the 
uid, OF the most celebrated species of 11; and at seems very clear, that 
the Gareds used that foreign word genercally for odomferous plants of dif. 
fuent natural orders: but ARRT4n in truth was a mere compiler; and his 
credit, cven as a civil historian, seems liable to so much doubt, that it can- 
not be safe to rely on him for any fact in the history of nature." We cans 
“ not,” saysthe judicious and accurate SrRavo, * give casy credence to the 
** genciality even of contemporary wuters concerning ALLXaNprR, whose 
“ tame wis astonishingly high, and whose historians, preferring wonders to 








7 Els flotes spr, immo valgo fere, abs rvantur in vetustia See stipsubus, qui in Ta nete, 
Moa, et Ma Fran ctecunt, Vol 5. Lib 8. Cap. a4. p 183. 
ve Ma fides seceus 
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 tiuth, wrote with secure neeligence, well knowing, that, *s the fathest 
© Jynuts of dita were the scene of his actions, their as citions could hardly 
* be disprowd.” Now Axaran’s puncipal authority wis Anistost Lus 
of Cassandia, whose writings wee Iittle prized by th. antients, and who 
not only usscited, * thu Gadro 1 produccd very tall mnsrh tices, wath’ the 
gum of which the Pheweans lowed n inv beasts” (notwithstanding the 
slaughter of them fiom the distress of the vhole atiny) but, with the fancy 
ot a poet descubing the nest of a phan, placed marsh, ses ce, ant cassit, 
with cam mon and sfikenard asf, even in the wild of shal a The tia 
© fulness of Arabia,” says AuRtAN, * tempted the kin, ot Mar dy to fon 
“a design of invading it, for he had} en assura tur wih and {aiki 
* coune wee collected fiom the tres of chit cours , that a nari wos 
 procurcd fiom one of ts shiubs, a2! thac its 4 cadows p oduced spon- 
* tancously abundance of sprkenn i” Hi rovorcs, indeed, hid Lead ot 
unnanon in Arabia, wheie the Lar 1, to the bark of which we now give 
that namic, was, 1 verily belive, n4.1 seen. even the n ynb.trey docs not 
seum to have been a native of . ful, and the public aie now infuriacd that 
at was transplanted from A/rsseman forests, and has not flouished on the op 
posue shore; but, whareve: be the countries of myth and cinaamon, we 
may be certazn thut any Icained rah would laugh at us, af we were to il) 
tum that the Swubu/s’) Hind guew wild in abundance on the plans of Tu/u- 
muh, Te seems a bold allkgwion of Gargras, that he has exbileted “ the 
* only specis of sedus known in Juda, either for consumption by the n1- 
* uves, or tor exportauion to Persuzand Arabia.” Ifhe meant that any plint 
was eather used in this countty or exported fium it by the name of nard, he 
had becn strangely deceived, and +f he meant, that at was the only fiagrint 
grass used here as a medicine, or as a perfume, his error was yet moie gross. 
But, whatever bis meaning mught have been, it the nard of Ganyras and 

Vou. IV. Qa of 
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ofAnrian Was one and the same plant, it is wonderful that it should ever 
Inve been exported to Persia and Arabia, where it giew, we are told, in 90 
great abondance. The nard of Arahw was, probably, the AxDRorocoN 
Schenanthes, which is a nate of that country: but, even if we suppose 
that the spikenard of Judis was a seed or a grass, we shall never be able to 
disanguish it among the many Jndian species of Chpirus, Ands opogon, Sche- 
rus, Carer, and other gencra of those natural orders, which here fonn a wil 
derness fv vectt; and some of which hive not only fragrant 1 oots, but even. 
tqudcs i the ancient and modein senses of that emphatical word; one of 
them, which I'nevc: haye sccn in blossom, but suppose trom its appearance 
tv be a Sihwrnns, is even called G.narda, and its diy root has a most agreeable 
odour; another which Ruripe names Bélaca, or Ramacisam, or white 
Jw, and which Burway thought a variety of the Schenanthus, 1» 4 cons 
«derable article, it seems, of Indien commerce, and therefore, culuvated with 
diligence, but less esteemed than the diark sort, or Carabéle, which has a 
mare fragrant root, and affords an extremely odoriferons oil®, All those plants 
would, perhaps, have been called nards by the antients; and all of them 
have strongcr pretensions to the appellation of the tue spikenard, than the 
Febrifuge Aspnopocon, which the Hmdus of Bebdr do not use as 2 pete 
fume. After all, it is assuming a fact without proof, co assert that the Indian 
spikenard was evidently gramineus; and, surely, that fact is not proved by 
the word arista, which is conceived to be of a Grecian origin, though never 
apphed in the same sense by the Greeks themselves, who perfectly well knew 
what was dvs? for mankind in the vegetable system, and for what gift they 
adored the goddess of Edeuss. The Roman poets (and poets only are cited by 
Dr. Buanr, though naturalists also are mentioned) were fond of the word, 





* 12 Hort. Malab. tab ra and gH. M.p, 145. Sealeo the Fiera Zadia, ani a note from 
Hur man on the valuable off of Sea, 
arista, 
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arista, because it was very convement at the close of an hexa ‘neter, whee 
we generally, if not constantly, find 1; as Hoare dechates In Lucran, that 
he began his fiad with min, because it was the first commodious word that 
presented itself, and is inuoduced laughing ata profound critic, who dis« 
¢overed in that single word an epitome of the whole pocm on the svarh of 
Acaitres. Such poets as Ovrn and Lactarius, desctibed plants which 
they never had seen, as they desciibed the nest of the pharmix, which never 
existed, from their fancy alone; and their descuiptions ought not seriously 10 
be adduced as authorities on a question merely botanical; but, if all the na. 
turalists of Greece and ftaly had concurred in assuring us due the nad of 
India bore an eat or spike, without nanvag the sourse of their own tnlotuia- 
tion, they would have deserved no credit wh steve, because not one af then 
pietends to have seen the fresh plant ; and chey fiud not even agieed among 
themselves, whether its virtues resided in the »aof, or in the busty Jeet cs and 
stalks that were united with it. Pir ito phiLa Vani, the most leaned 
and accomplished of eastern travellers, does not seem to have known the 
Fndian spikenard, though he mentions it more than once by the obsolete nanie 
of Spigenardo; but he introduces a Sumbul from Khatl, or a part of Chins, 
which he had seen dry, and endeavours to account for the Arabic name in 
the following manner : — “* Since the Khatdtan Sumbul,” says be, “ is not a 
spike, buta rout, it was probably so named, because the word Swmbul may 
* sigmfy, in a large acceptation, not only the spike, but rhe whole plant, 
S whatever Jer o grass may be sown; as the Arabic dictionary *, entitled 
«« Kémis, appears to indicate.” "The passage, to which he alludes, is this :— 











© Giacebe sl Sabo! del Catare  radice enon « Spige, potremmo dite, che cosis“schiam, perche 
foree la perola Sombo! posta pia largymente signifi are non sololaspiga, ma teria la piante diogn, 


erba 6 biada, che si semum ; come par, che Camis, vocabolaiw Arebrie, ne dia Indizio, 
La. 18 di Baghdad, 


Q: “ Sumau1,” 
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© Sumer,” sys the wuthor of the A 7 s, “19 1n od ref rons plant, the 
* sioncest of whichis the $ 7, and the weakest the Fiudi, but the Sumbul 
© of 2 m has the name of wud" J suggested in my former paper, and 
lll repert am this, chit the J dian spkcnaid, 18 st ts gathered for use, 18 
11 fict the veaole gta 7, but there 1s 1 better reason why the mime Sumbud 
has been applied to 1t. By the wa, Di tra Varse suled, 1s he tells us, 
along the cont of Afzcrex, which he too suppoxs to have been a ptt of 
Gdis but he never had heard thar it produced Jud v spikenud, though 
the Po + were fly acquanted with thir proun ¢, for he would not have 
pitad sc ia 1 fact in da correspondence with 4 kv ned ply icin of 
Ay 1s, In whose suke he wis puticularly inquisitive conce nin, the drugs 
uf Tt ommch tote vish d that he had Leen induced to t1 ke 4 short 
scar iintnto de plans of Mz 1 4, shere he mit have found, thit the wons 
er tu cwhchA r1n plue inthem, xia fowers [he viokts, md ith 
Pye fot r forced Tat gratnd yas to keep wild beasts mm captruy, ond to 
v1 fr menon Torsel uk why rode ly thom meantwusly, was no more, probrblv, 
1 nav Ali sa, the blossoms of which resembled wolets in nothing but 12 
havi gan agiceabh scent. 


L1s us return to the Aa/s, by whom Diosconipes was translated with 
ae 1 tanc., which the wealth of a greit prince will always purchse, from learns 
ed Gr eds, and who huow the Jadian spikcnard bettcr than any Exrupean, by 
the nunc of Sraubuli’l Lind Ic is no wonder that they represent it as weaker 
im scent ind in power than the Swwbud of the Lower iu, which, unless my 
smell be us commons defective, is 1 stong Falerzan , esprcially as they could 
only hive used the dry nasd of 72/ ¢, which loses much of tts otour bets cen 
Rigg y tnd Cclatia One gq von only remains (fst be a question) whee 
ther the Seoul ud 2 £7 nd be the tue dads spikenard? for in that cise, ve know 

the 
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the plant to be of the natural order, which Lixw 11s calls aggrege le, Since 
the publication of my piper on this subyect, I put Sur and plain question 
severally to thice or four Mdusse/nin physicrias What isthe didi nme 
“ of the plint which the drabs call Swebulel Lint?” "Vicy Win wercd, 
but some with more readiness thin others, Jue mans. After ap ctty long ine 
terval, I showed them the spi/es (1s chy are called) of Zetsmens , and whed, 
what was the fab name of thet Indiind wg? ‘They ll ans cred radi, 
Stanbul ‘1 Hind. "The sume cvidence may be obtuned in this county 1) wy 
other £ «pcan who secks it, and if among twelve nt se yj hysicrans, ¥ nse 
in Arabi and Indian philology, a singk nin houll, wu due conta + 
tion, give different inewers, Twill cheer ully submi athe Ae aa yud mentot 
menhgut, my orn inquires hiwng convince dia, ' tl das erge nul 
cb Droscerinzs is the Swelalad Met wd Me fd ot the 
Jatamausr of Amarstau. Lampasue ¢ , drt the trent 11 aspects ot 
Faleran, produced in the ntost rem tex ibilly pusofda ry sich 6 V2 4 
Moran, and Butan, newwhich Pi 1s fixestsmnves>!  Liecomme 
cal agents of the Devarays cul it wso Paryis and oy the aeount, th 
dried specimens which look like the tuls of cinuncs, rae from d, 
resembling ears of green wheat, both mfrmand to — vfrerwlich pu 
feAly accounts for the names Sachs, Syut, Suulal, ind Khosh ch, which 
Greeks, Romar s, «habs, and Persurs bwe given to the diug, though at 1s 
not properly ar,sle, and not meiely 7 of, but the wh he plant, which the 
natives gither for alc, before the radicd ewes, of which the fibres only re 
mam after 4 few months, have unfoldud themsthc fiom the bise of the 
stem. Itis used, ay the Butan agents, us 1 perfume, and in medicinal un= 
guents, but with othe: fragrint substances, the scent and power of which i 
1s thought to increrse sa medicine, they add, 245 principally ¢ secined for 
complaints in the box<ls, ‘Lhough considerable quiatiues of Jatumans: ate 
brought 
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brought in the caravans from Busan, yet the living plants, by a law of the 
country, cannot be exported without a licence from the sovereign; and 
the late Mr. Purtino, on receiving this intelligence, obligingly wrote, for 
my satisfaction, tothe Dévardja, requesting him to send eight or ten of the 
plants to Rangpir : ten were accordingly sent in pots from Tasisédun, with 
as many of the natives to take care of chem, under a chief, who brought a 
written answer from the Add of Butan; but that prince made a great metit 
of having complied with such a request; and my friend had the trouble of 
entertaming the mesenger and his tran for several weeks in his own house, 
which they seem to have left with reluctance. An account of this transaction 
was contained in one of the last letters that Mr. Purse lived to writes 
but, as all the plants withered before they could reach Culentia, and as inqui- 
mies of greater importance engaged all my time, there was an end of my cn- 
deay ours to procure the fresh Je/dmdns', though not of my conviction, that 
ot is the true nard of the antients. 


ON 


Vi. 
ON THE DHANESA, OR, INDIAN BUCTROS. 


BY LITUT CHARITS WHIIF 


COMMUNICATED Bi LIZUT. TRASFRe 


ye T are two distinct species of this bird, one called Begma Dunn isty 
and the other Putteal Dunnase 


T swans first treat of the Bagma which 1s divided into two kinds, the 
specifi. marks of wluch I shall hereafter mention, 


Tue Begma Dunnase 13 3 very remarkable bud, and, I beheve, has not 
Intherto been described. As far as lies in my power I shall endeavour to rese 
«tte it from @ situation so unwoithy the disunction it has a strong clam to 
among the curious productions of nature. 


Ir may be necessary to premise, that the names of black-horned and dite 
horned are givcn by myself, the natives not making any distincuon between 
them. I have vestowed upon them these names from the difference of the 
bases of thar horns. 


Bracx-noaxen Bega Dunnase, with 2 large double beak, or a large 
beak surmounted by a hor shaped ike the upper mandible, which gives «¢ 
the appearance of a double beak. The horn is hollow, at the base brown, 


with a broad edging of bluck, quite hard, a black mark runs from about 
one 
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‘one inch fiom the base to the point of the horn, very regular in its breadth, 
an the centte reaches to the yunction of the hoin with the upper mandible, 
upper and lower mandible seiiated, and sepuate trom each other about three 
anchesin the middle ofthe beak longitudinally , upper mandible muked with 
Diack at as yuncuon with the hed, which part 1s quite hard, ummediatcly 
below this the lower mandible his a luge black mark, which appt irs on both 
sidks, and joins at the bottoin ; jotninz to this, and covering the bise of the 
Jowar mandibh, » about an inch of white sluivellcd shin, between these, at 
the ¢ ec of Lf mundible, 18 4 stuall brown spot covered slightly with feathers, 
the set of the bak and hoin cream colour, patched with yellow, except 
the point, which + much wlater , te nostril pliced at 1 small distance from 
t't head, an the junction of the horn with the beak ; head, neck, bach, and 
covcits of the tul, black, breast, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, white, 
scapulire, greater and lesser covcits of the wings, black, varying to a gieemsh 
tnge, under coveits of the wings, white, primanis, whute at their base, then 
Lhch, with three inches of whit. at their ends, secondartes, nearly the same, 
stertils blach ; 4 few white featheis on the outward edge of the wing, just 
below the shoulder, tad cuneiform, two middle feathers black, longer than 
the rest, which are white, tour on each side, crested, close, the feathers ex- 
tending a litte way down the neck; eye, speculum black, iides reddish 
brown, the cheek immediately round the eye, and extending fiom the beak 
tothe eat, devoid of feathers, consisting of a shrivelled skin, which 1s nearly 
Diack, ear-fewhers about an inch Jong, extending partly across the head ; 
tongue short, formed lke a dart, with the ears of the barb raised above the 
shaft , near the epiglottis st swells to the size of a small nutmeg, which part 
1s perforated, when the mouth 1s open, a black and biown knob appears 
below the upper mandible, nsing fiom ats base to an inch beyond its 
Apparent junction with the head, legs and feet black, tinged wh brown, 

and 
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and dirty white; claws large and strong, tue in fiont, and oue behind; 
length, upon an average, from the forehead to the ip of the tail, two feet 
eight inches; extent, three fect two inches. 


Warts-rorxsp Begna Dunmase, agreeing with the former in deserip- 
tion, excep: in the following particulars: the horn in these 1s generally smallers 
and blunter at the point, and at the base it 1s soft, consisting of a mem- 
‘braneous substance; the ground white, marked with clumson; the shin, which 
covers the base of the lower mandible, 1s very differently shaped, and 1s much 
stained with crimson; only a small spot of black upon the upp mandible, 
where ityoinsthe head, which junction 1s soft; eye black, the skin round tle 
eye, extending to the ear, white, marked with cuimson. the cu feathers 
form a curve, beginning in the centre of the black math of the lover mun 
dible, running along it, and rising above the ear, where it joins the ciert. 
In some J have observed the white tail-teathers marked 1n die web with black 
at their base. ‘These birds in size are rather smaller than the first. 


Puttaat Dunnase, with a double beak, or horn, upon the upper min- 
dible, over which it curves about half way, base hid tn feathers; horn black, 
except at the lower edge, near the point, which is brown; the upper mandi- 
ble black in the middle, shaded off to white at the point; lower mandible 
the same, white at the bottom, both serrated; a small black projeCtion from 
the bottom of the lower mandible crested, cinercous, tinged with brown; 
the feathers, from the eye to an inch over the beak, iron-grcy, dashed with 
brown; ear-feathers datk iron-grey, forming s curve from the lower part of 
the eye, extending nearly aciost the head, under the crest; back grey; nock 
the same, much hghter; breast, belly, thighs, and coverts of the vent, white 5 
coverts ofthe tail, greyish brown; scapulars, greater and lesser covetts of the 
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wings, iad colour , primaiies at the base of the web, black, then dark grey, 
edgcd with white, each primary white at the end, near an inch, secondas 
nits neuly the same, tertial greyish brown, under coveits of the wings, 
white, tal coneiforn, very long, two muddle feathers reddish brown, longer 
than the rest, which are ferruginous, tpt with near an inch of white, above 
whtch ts a mark much lirger, black, eye, speculum black, andes reddish 
brown, from the beth to the ea feithers, and round the eye, bare, this 
putis blick, legs and fect black, marked with dirty wlute at the joints, 
claws luge and strcng , Jength two fcet five inches, fiom the up of the beak 
to the up of the cul, eatcat tno fect four inches. 


Tar Inst of these birds 1s to be met with in almost every part of the 
sit}, more putteulr fy where there are sungles I have sen a variety of 
then 1 Brrragoug in Sucar Saran, where, instead of the hor, they had 
ilirge knob at the bie of the beak, very much resembling that of a wild 
goose The one I hwe attempted to give a description of, was brought to 
meat Miduapore, in which province, and the extending hilly country, they 
abound — J have seen them in the vicinity of Sheergotty, 


Tur Begma Dunnase chiefly mbabits the western range of hulls, extend. 
ing from Neelgur through Mohurbunge, Midnapore, Ramgur, Rotas, towards 
Bidtaguy Sn Ramgus, I have been informed by an intelbgent person, they 
aie tobe seen mabundince He told me that he had seen crowds of them on 
the Peeprb-urces, the berry of which they feed upon at umes, Their note, 
or voice, In conccrt, has a strong resemblance to the mournful cries of mon- 
dues, for which this person, deceived by the sound, at first took them, 
The place where I met with them, was at Midnapore, in the sunyles adyacent 
to wluch they are to be found from the moath of November to the month of 

March 
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March only ; at which time they retire to the hills to breed, I should have 
been highly pleased could my cutiosity have been gratified in the enquiries 
T made respecting the economy of tlfis extraordinary bird; but the 
people I had to deal with were poor ignorant folk, from whom I could gain 
‘but little information: I therefore can do little more than ascertain one cu- 
tious fact, and display some qualities of the bird, which inay hereafter be 
of benefit, if thoroughly investigated by some person of medical skill, 


Tuxse birds have a most remarkable appearance when in the act of fly- 
ing, from the great size of their beaks, and length of tail. I have seen seve. 
tal of them in this state; and a more uncouth object I never beheld. The 
beak, which forms the most prominent feature in this strange bird, may be 
considered as one of the most uncommon! curious among the feachered tribe. 
The Toucan, the Spoonbill, the Peliun, the Dodo, and others, certainly 
claim the attention of the naturalist; tut in my humble opinion the Bgma 
bas merits far superior, on the ground of rarity. The largest beak ] ever 
saw was produced from a bird shot at a place called Xullar, about nine miles 
from Midnapore, The following is the measurement : 


Tocher. 
‘Length of the beak in a straight line from its junotion with the head = 8$ 
‘Length of the horn from the base ta the point - . oF 


Depth of the whole beak, including the bora, neat = - 4 
‘The hornto its junction with the upper mandible == + 
‘Each mandiblein the centre ofthe beak =~ - - 
Distance from the point of thehora tothe point of the beak == 3 


Tt may be proper to observe here, that the beak forms a much greater 
curve than the horn, the point of which is parallel to its junction with the 
beak ; whereas the point of the beak comes down an inch and a quarter 

R2 below 
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below the lower mandible. The following is the measurement of the bird 
to which this beak belonged. 


Feet, Inchets 
Length from the forehead to thetipofthetai] = = = 29 
Circumference in the thickest part . . . o 1 
‘Neck, from the chin tothesboulder =~ - eo 6 
Body, from the shoulder tothe rump = « « ‘re 
‘Tall, fiom the ramp to the point - 8 2 a 
‘Height and breadth of the head - . ~ °o sf 
‘Circumference of the neck in the middle : . °o 6 
Length of the wing, when clored Roam - a 1 
Ditto when opoa - . . . . 2 st 
Extent when expanded from tip to tip - - 33 
Length of the legs . - . . 5 o 
Dutoof the toes . - - . - o sf 
Ditto of the claws, largest . - - . o of 
Curcumference of the legs - . . . o if 


1 wave to regret that I did not weigh this bird: indced at the time, I 
had no idea that I should attempt the description of it; I can only therefore 
Venture to guess that it might weigh about six or seven pounds. 1 took a 
drawing of the bird, which has enabled me to give the above account, 


1 uwnzavouRED to acquire some information from the bird-catchers re- 
specting, che use of the horn, upon the idea that nature forms nothing tm vain; 
but all that I could Icarn was unsatisfactory, and amounted to little more 
than this: one of the beaks was brought to me with the horn very much 
worn at the point, which they told me proceeded from the birds striking ic 
against the trees; but for what particular purpose they so applied it, they 
could give no clear account. 

Bur 
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Bor what may be probably deemed the most extraordinary c,cumstance 
relating to this curious bird, 1s its feeding upon the Nus vomea, This 1s a 
point which I have been able clearly to ascertain. One of these birds, pur- 
chased by Capt. Jon Campanut, was opened, by his orders, before several 
fespectable gentlemen at Midnapore and in sts craw were found several seeds 
of the Nu. vomaca, With respect to my own observation, I have had only 
ene opportunity of seeing the contents of the craw, which was that of the 
bird shot at Kullar, Nothing was found inst but the remains ofan egg, and 
some wecds, but to carry on the enquiry, that I might be able safely to assert 
what appeared to me a circumstance of great curionity, I asked the bird- 
catchers what these birds fed upon. They very puticularly mentioned a 
frurt called Coochla, Agreenbly to my dirtuions, thy biought it tome It 
was about the size of a lime, of an on1>3e colour, with 1 very hard skin, 
shining and almost smooth it contain ¢ 1 pulpous substance, distinct and se= 
parate from the shell. Conversing sit: vith a man who hud been in M yor 
Crawrorp’s corps at Jelda, who hid seen great numbeis of these buds in 
the surrounding hilly country, 1 enquired of him what they fid upon [He 
sud, sometimes upon the berry of the Peepul-tree, but that the food they a- 
fected most, and with which they were most delighted, ws the Cockle, which 
he said was to be had in every Beear. He broughtme «ome of it It proved 
to be the true Niue vomaca , which, from an account givcnto me by a nitive, 
18 produced fiom the fruit above mentioned. ‘Lhe /pons substance dhying, 
Jeaves one, two, and sometimes three of the flat sceds, which are hnown as 
the Nice vomia and thw agrees with the account given of st by Caspar 
Neuman in bis Chemicat Works, who says, “ Nux vomiea, so called, 15 not 
* a nut, but the scud of a fruit, Itke 1 orange, growing 1n the Last Jind 2” 
‘The tree which produces the Cooel¥a, abounds in the range of western lulls 


Before mentioncd it varus in its see, someumMes attains to a considerable 
height, 
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height, has a leaf neatly shaped hike a heart. Ie appears from what I have 
sud, thet these birds feed not only upon the sced, when it hasariived at a state 
of matunty, but that they also eat st in the state it was brought to me by 
the bud-catchers; and, that when the Coovhle 3s not to be had, they te- 
sort to other food ‘These birds, at paincular seasons, grow very fat; and 
this season appears to be when the fruit of the Nux vom prevails, about 
the month of December. The one before mentioned, shot at Kwllar, was 
kalled in that month, and was very fat. The natives make use of the fat, 
and also of the flesh and bones, as a medicine, They apply both species to 
this purpose ‘The cases they use it in are, im the contractions, which some- 
times proceed fiom cuching cold after the profuse use of mercury 10 18 ap- 
plicd to alleviate and remove violent pains, that often succeed venereal com- 
plants, called by the natives Gutta he Azar tus also used by the natives 
in very cold weather, when the pores of the skin are affected; for, being an 
als nature extremely hot, im this case it causes a free perspiration. The 
Bo,ma is preferred to the Puffeal, as being deemed more efficacious. The 
mode they apply it 1n is this they reduce the fat to an ointment, at the same 
time mixing with 3 every kind of spice, pepper, cloves, cardamums, &&c. 
the ficsh 1s 1lso mixed in the same mannei. ‘The orntment 1s rubbed into the 
part affected every night when they go to sleep, and a certain pornon of the 
mert 1 eaten in the morming wsing the gall 1s also used by the native wo- 
mei in cases of stent, They take it either infused in water, of mux it 
with thet Paday , and of the efficacy of this they hive the firmest reliance un- 
der Providence, 1 enquned of the person who gave me this account, whe- 
thei he had ever known any one who bad been benefitted by this medicine : 
he told me that he was acquainted with a man who hed used rt in contrace 
tions of his limbs, tnd that this person declared he had derived great advan- 
tage from the apphauon. At any rate, it 1s certainly an opinion generally 
adopted by the natives, that 1t 1s of great use m the cases I have mentioned, 

Wuh 
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With every one with whom I have conversed, the medicinal properties of this 
extraordinary bird aie held in the highest estumation: they speak of at witha 
degree of admiration bordering on enthusiasm. Thus } have endeavoured, 
from the shght ability I possessed, to bing forwaid to public notice one of 
the most cunous birds 1 have cver seen or heard of. Some allowance, I 
trust, will ve made, from the consideration that this 1s my first essay* per= 
haps I should never have made the attempt but from having takena diaw- 
ing of the bird, and having heard of sts {ceding upon the Nur vomuca > these 
circurnstances induced me to give the above account, Wos F,1n his descrip 
tion of Cylon, has the following words . *' a very rate species too of cock 16 
* found here, called Double-billed: tht has a white double bill, which is 
“ almost as large ay the bird itself.” It 1s by no means amprobabl. that 
tus may be the same bnd which I hu. 5 sen an account of. the beak of 
the Begma Dunnase, particularly when «1 the act of flying, appcus to be as 
Jarge as the bird itself, the depth 14 au surement 18 nearly the same, It 1s 
impossible to form any reasonable conjecture respecting the use of the hon: 
that some it must have, may naturally be supposed , but what, must be lett 
to the future investigation of some one whose situation wall afford um full op- 
portumty of making the snquiry at is ceitainly an olyect vorthy of atten- 
tion ; more particularly so, as tending to elucidate the wisdom of the Supreme 
Being, who undoubtedly creates nothing in vain. 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Tuovan the genus of the Drare’sa be aleady known to our smatoralists 
by the appellations of Buceros, Calao, and Hornbill, and though even the 
several species be distinguished, I believe, wath exactness, yet we are obliged 


to. 
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fo Lieut. Warts for a complete descs ption of so extraordinary a bird, and for 
our koowledge of the singular facts which he first made public. The sollow 
protuberance at the base of the upper mandible, has been supposed, with rea- 
son, by Counr Gixa, to serve as a receptacle for nourishment; and the 
natives, I find, consider it as a natural cistern to supply the bird with water in 
the dry scason, and on its long excursions; whence the name of Dkandsa, 
or Lord of Wealth, may possibly have heen given to it, The Count had 
been informed that it was no other than the Garuda of Indian Mythologists; 
Dut the Pundits unanimously assure me, that, by the word Garuda, they 
‘Mean in common discourse the Gridhra, or King of Vultures; and they have 
a curious legend of a young Garmda, or Eagle, who burned his wings by soar- 
ng too near the sun, on which he had fixed his eyes. The bird of Visirxu is 
in fact wholly mythological ; and T have seen it painted in the form of a boy 
auth an Eagle's plamage. As to the Cuchild (for so is the word written and 
correctly pronounced) it is, no doubt, the Staycawos Nue somtica or Colt- 
drina, for they ate now thought specjfically the same, The leaves and fruit of 
both the varieties were brought to me by a Brékmen as those of the Cuchilé, 
and he repeated a Sanserit verse, in which it was called Vanardja, or King of 
the Forests but, according to an approved comment on the Amaracésh, it 
has four other names, amongst which Culoca is the smoothest; 80 that the first 
true species of this genus may be named Strrcawos Culaca, and the second 
Srrycuxos Cataca; by which denomination it is mentioned in the Laws 
of Menv, where allusion is made to the Jindian practice of clearing water, by 
bruising one of the seeds, and casting it into the jar, where, says Koewza, all 
impurities ars in a few moments precipitated, and the water becomes perfectly 
himpids 
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ON THE ISLANDS NANCOWRY AND COMARTY. 


a 
BY LIEUT. R. B. COLDBROOKE. 
——— 


HE island of Nanequry, or Sours, as it is sometimes called, 1 nearly 
centrically situated athong the Nicebor sles. Its length may be about 
eight miles, apd its breadth nearly equal. The island of Comarty, which 1 
neat it is soomp extensive, bot does not peshaps contin move solid land, 
being excavéged by a wery lange bay from the sea. ‘The space between these 
two islands forme a weyacious and excellent harbour, the eastemn entrance of 
hich is sheltered by-another island, called Trok, Sying at the distance of 
about a league.’ ‘Ths inlet from the west i narrow, bur sufficiently deep to 


admit the largest ships Whee the wind is fair. 
Tan Denes heve jag sumall settlement at this place, which 
stands on the Mencevory, within the harbour, A scr+ 


jeant and thtee or in tien, ‘Pew black slaves, and two rusty old pieces 
of ordnance, compass fhe ‘hale of their establishment. They have here two 


houses, one of whith,’ pullt Carty 4f wood, i their habitation ; the other, 
formerly inhabited by their mishonariee,earves ow for & storchouse. 


"Taese islands are in general woody, ot eoetain Yikewise some portions 
of clear land. From the summits of rheit hills the prospects are often beau~ 
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tiful and romantic. The soil ts rich, and probably capable of producing all 
the sarious fruits and vegetables common to hot climates. The natural pro- 
dv ctions of ths kind, which mostly abound, are cocoa-nuts, pupias, plantains, 
Innes, tumarinds, beetle-nuts, and the mel, a species of bread-fruit , yams, 
and other foots, ac cultivated and thrive, but rice is hee unknown. The 
+14 gostain-tree, whose fruit 1s 80 justly extolled, grows wild, and pinc apples 
af a delicious flavour ate found in the woods, 


‘Tas Mv obar isles are but thinly inhabrted, and some of them are not 
inhabited «at all Of those we visited, Nancowry and Comariy appeared to 
be the best peopled. There were thnteca villages, we were told, upon both 
wlinds, each village might contun, upon an average, fifty or sixty peoples 
so that the whole population of these two will scarcely amount to eight hun- 
died. 


Tue natives of Nancowsy, and of the Nicobar islands in general, live on 
the sea shores, and never erect their habitations inland}. Their houses are 
of vcircular form, and are cove.cd with elliptical domes, thatched with grass 
and the aves of cocoa-nut. They ale 1aised upon piles to the height of six 
oreight feet above the ground , the floor and sides ate laid with planks, and 
the ascent 1s by a ladder, In thos bays or inlets which are sheltered from 
the surf, they ercct them sometimes so near the margin of the water as to 
admit the tude to flow under, and wash away the ordure from below. 


» Mr, Fontawa his gwen an vccurnte and Jewned desenption of thy frit, Vide .Zuatie 
Researches, 44 vol. pr. 164 

b The great Ni eda wl wd ws perbap. 10 exception, where, tas md, a iace of men exit, 
who are totally dhftereat mm their colou and mainere ‘They wre cunndered as the Abogenes 
ofthe county They hve inthe intenor parts, among the mountains, and commit frequent 
dcpieditions 00 the peace ble unhabitsnts of the cowts 1 
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Ix front of their villages, and a lietle advanced in the water, they plant 
beacons of « great height, which they adom with tufis made of grass, or the 
bark of some tree. These objects are discernible at a great déstaace, and 
re imended probably for landmarks ; their houses, which are overshadowed 
by thick groves of cocoa-nut trees, seldom being visible from afar, 


Tux Nicobereans, though indotent, sre in general robust and wat” 
Their feature are somewhat like the Malye, and thet “Mt Bawls 


milar. The women are much inferior insto« the men, but more active 
in all domestic affairs, Contrarr - “ custom of other natives, they shave 


the hair of their heads, « &P it close cropt ; which gives them an uncouth 
appearance, in the eyes of strangers at Teast. The dress of both sexes, their 
mode ot life, and some of their customs, have been so ably described by 
Mc, Fortawa, that little needs to be said of them here. 1 have only to 
state, in addition, an extraordinary ceremony which they annually perform, 
inhonour of the dead, 


Ow the anniversary of this festival, if st can be so called, their houses are 
decorated with garlands of flowers, fruits, and branches of trees. The peor 
ple of each village assemble, drest in their best attire, at the principal howe 
in the place, where they spend the day in a convivial manner; thc men, sit- 
ting apart from the women, smoke tobacco and intoxicate theraschves; while 
the latter are nursing their children and employed in preparations for the 
moumnfal business of the night. Ata certain hour of the afternoon, announc- 
ed by striking the Gaumg *, the women set up the most dismal howls and 
lamentations, which they continue without intermission till about sun-set 5 


® An instrument of beast, somewlut like the Gerry of Begpe!. Uta sound in more hollow, 
S2 whea 
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when the whole party get up, and walk in procession to the Dorying-graund. 
‘Amved at the place, they form a circle around one of the graves, when a 
stake, planted exactly over the head of the corpse, 18 pulled up. The woman 
who is nearest of kin to the deceased, steps out from the crowd, digs up the 
skull, + and draws.t upwith her hands, At sight of the bones, herstrength 
soeags to fail her, she shrieks, she sobs; and tears of anguish abundantly fall 
art ‘Aung object of her pious care, She clears st from the earth, 
fcrapes ot the i = dpsh, and laves it plentifully with the milk of fresh 
cocoa-nots, supphed by the c, 


4 adeis ; after which she rubs it over with an. 
infusion of saffron, and wraps # carefully « 


= prece of new cloth, It 1s then 
deposned again in the ewth, and covered up, b. sake 1s replanted, and 
bung with the various trappings and implements belonging 1s the deceased, 
They proceed then to the other graves , and the whole night w epent m repe 
wuons of these dismil ard disgustful ntes, 


Ow the morning following, the ceremony is concluded by an offering of 
pany fit swine, whcn the srerifice made to the dead affords an ample fast 
to the wing they besmear themselves with the blood of the slaughtered 
hog , and some, more voracious than others, eat the flesh raw. They have 
various ways however of dressing their meat, but always eat 1¢ without salt. 
A lind of prste made of the melor/, serves them for bread , and they finish 
their repist with copious potations of éaury, 


+ We were present at the ceremony on the rst of Febraay, 1790, when tho first skull we 
aq was that of 1 womun, who Ind beta buixd but a few month before. ft wathen dug up 
for thetirst time by her daughter. ‘Thm ofhce, we are told, 1s alwys performed ky the wo- 
mca, whichever vex the skull beloogsto A man ins fantastic garb offecrites as priest. 


Tes 
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Tus Nicobareans are hospitable and honest, and sre remarkable for a 
strict observance of truth, and for punctuality in adhering to thei engage- 
ments, Such crimes as theft, robbery, and murder, are unknown in these 
islands; but they do not want spirit to revenge their injuries, and will fight 
resolutely and slay their enemies, if attacked or unjustly dealt with. ‘Their 
only vice, if this failing can be so called, is inebriation; but in their 
cups they are generally jovial and good-humoured, It sometimes however 
happens at their feasts, that the men of different villages fall out; and the quar- 
rel immediately becomes general. In these cases they terminate their differ- 
enecs ina pitched bathe, where the only weapons used are long sticks, of a 
hard and knotty wood. With these they drub one another most heartily, tull, 
no longer able to endure the conflict, they mutually puta stop to the combat, 
and all get drunk again. 


* We were informed, that a party of Malays had once landed at Nancowry, to commit depic- 
ditions, and were cut off to a man by the enraged inbabitanta, A sumlir instance of their 
‘vengeance 1s suid to bave happened at the stand Carsiceber, when they put to death some gailurs 
who were plundciing thew houses, and probably attempting to violate then women. 
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ON THE LORIS,'R SLOW-PACED LEMUR, 
TYE PRESENT. 
hat aaa auenel 


if Bai sigolar attmal, whidishost of you mw alive, and of which I now 
lay before you a perfectty securate figure, bas been very correctly de- 
scribed by Liwxeus; excepe that sickled would bare been a juster cpithet 
than awwled for the bent claws on its hinder indices; and that the sxe of a 
squirrel seems an improper, because 2 vatiable metgure : its configuration and 
colours are particularized also with great accuracy by M. Dacacwron; 
but the short account of the Loris by M. Ds Burrow, appears unsatisfac- 
tory, and his engraved representation of t has little resemblance to nature; 
so litde that, when I was endeavouring to find in his work description of 
the quadrumane whichtighhyt (een dent wap feorm Binces, I passed over the 
chapter on the Loris, agg svectalgied it prety by seeing in a note the Linnean 
character of the slow-pacett Lestwr, The illustttous French naturalist, whom, 
even when we criticise afew parts of His noble work, we cannot but name 
with admiration, obsettes ofthe Loris, that, from the proportion of sts body 
and lends, one would notsuppose it slow in wabking or leaping, and intimates an 
opinion, that Sz24 gave this animel the epithet of slow-myuing, from some 
fancied likenessto the Siorh of America: but, though its body be remarkably 
Jong in proportion to the breadth of it, and the binder legs; or more pro- 
perly arms, much longer than those before, yet the Loris, in fact, walks or 
climbs 
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limbs very slowly, and is, probably, unable to leap. Neither its genus nor 
species, we find, are new : yet, as its temper and instincts are undescribed, 
and as the Natural History by M. De Burrow, or the System of Nature by 
Linxavs, cannot always be readily procured, I have set down a few remarks 
on the form, the manners, the name, and the country of my little favourite, 
who engaged my affection while he lived, and whose memory I wish to per- 
petuate. 


I. Tis male animal had four hands, each five-fingered ; palms naked ; 
nails round, except those of the indices behind, which were long, curved, 
pointed ; hair very thick, especially on the haunches, extremely soft, 
mostly dark grey, varied above with brown and a tinge of russet ; darker on 
the back, paler about the face and under the throat, eddish towards the 
rump ; no tail, a dorsal stripe, broad, chesnut-coloured, narrower towards 
theneck ; ahead almost spherical ; a countenance expressive and interesting ; 
eyes round, large, approximated, weak in the day-time, glowing and animated 
at night; a white vertical stripe between them ; eye-lashes black, short; ears 
dark, rounded, concave; great acuteness at night, both in seeing and hearing ; 
a face hairy, flattish ; a nose pointed, not much elongated ; the upper lip cleft 5 
canine-teeth, comparatively long, very sharp. 


Mors than this J could not observe on the living animal; and he died at 
a season when J could neither attend 2 dissection of his body, nor with pro- 
priety request any of my medical friends to perform such an operation during 
the heats of Angas? ; but I opened his jaw and counted only two incisors 
above, and as many below, which might have been a defect in the indivi- 
dual; and it is mentioned simply as a fact, without any intention to censure 
the generic arrangement of Limwa.vs. 
Th In 
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If. In his manners he was for the most part gentle, except in the cold 
season, when his temper seemed wholly changed ; and his Creator, who made 
him so sensible of cold, to which he must often have been exposed even 
in his native forests, gave him, probably for that reason, his thick fur, which 
we rarclysee on animals in these tropical climates, To me, who not only 
constantly fed him, but bathed him twice a week in water accommodated to 
the seasons, and whom he clearly distinguished from others, he was at alt 
times grateful; but, when I disturbed him in winter, he was usually indige- 
nant, and seemed to reproach me with the uncasiness which he felt, though 
no possible precautions had been omitted to keep him in a proper degree 
of warmth. At all times he was pleased with being stroked on the head 
and throat, and frequently suffered me to touch hisextremely sharp tccth ; but 
at all times his temper was quick, and, when he was unseasonably disturbed, 
he expressed a linle resentment by an obscure murmur, like that of a squirrel, 
or a greater degree of displeasure by « peevish cry, especially in winter, when 
he was often as fierce on being much importuned, as any beast of the woods, 
From half an hour after sunrise to half an liour before sunsct, he slept without 
intermission, rolled up like a hedge-hog ; and as soon as he awoke, he began 
to prepare himself for the labours of Ais approaching day, licking and dressing 
himself like a cat: an operation which the flexibility of his neck and limbs 
enabled him to perform very completely ; he was then ready for a slight 
breakfast, after which he commonly took a short nap; but when the sun was 
quite set, he recovered all his vivacity. His ordinary food was the sweet 
Srvit of his country ; plantains always, and mangos during the season; but 
he refused peaches, and was not fond of mulbeiries, or even of guavas; 
milk he lapped eagerly, but was contented with plain water. In general he 
‘was not voracious, but never appeared satiated with grasshoppers 5 and passed. 
the whole night, while the hot scason lasted, in prowling for thm. When 

Vor, IV. T a grass- 
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a grasshopper, or any insect, alighted within his reach, his eyes, which he fixed 
on hus prey, glowed with uncommon fire ; and, having drawn himself back 
to spring on it with greater force, he seized the victum with both his fore. 
prws, but held it in one of them while he devoured st. For other purposes, 
and sometimes even for that of holding hus food, he used all his paws in- 
differently as hands, and fiequently grasped with one of them the higher 
part of his ample cage, while bis three others were severally engaged ai the 
bottom of it; but the posture of which he seemed fondest, was to cling 
with all four of them to the upper wires, brs body being inverted ; and in the 
evening lie usually stood erect for many minutes, playing on the wires with 
hus fingurs, and rapidly moving his body from side to side, as 1f he bad found 
tle utility of exercise in his unnatural stare of confinement, A Inttle before 
day-break, when my eatly hours gave me frequent opportunities of obeerving 
lum, he seemed to soheat my attention, and if] presented my finger to him, 
he hiched or nibbled it with great gentleness, but eagerly took fruit when 1 
offered it, though he seldom eat much at bis morning sepast. When the 
day Lr sughs back bas mght, hus cyes lost their lustre and strength, and he com- 
posed iumsclf for a slumber of ten or eleven hours. 


IL Tur names Joris and Lemur will, 20 doubt, be continued by the 
respectisc discaples of Burrow and Linn.evss nor can I suggest any other, 
ancy the Pardits know little or nothing of the animal. ‘Lhe lower Hindus of 
this province generally call it Layabanu , or the Bashful Ape; andthe Masel 
mant, setuning the sense of the epithet, give m the absurd appellation of « 
Cat; bur it as nether 4 cat nor bashful, for though a Pundit, who saw my 
Lemur by day-hght, remarked that he was Layelu, or modest (a word which 
the Hindus apply to all sensitm ¢ plants) yet he only seemed bishtul, while in 
fact he was dim-sighted and diowsy , for at night, as you perceive by his 

figure, 
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figure, he had open eyes, and as much boldness as any of the Lemuret, po 
eticalor Linnean, 


IV. Aso his country, the first of the species that I saw in Judie was in 
the district of Tipra, properly Tripura, whither it had been brought, like 
mine, from the Garrow mountains; and Dr. Anpsrsow informs me, that 
it is found in the woods on the coast of Coromsudel, Another had been sent 
toa member of our society from one of the eastern isles; and tho’ the Loris 
may be also a native of Si/dn, yet I cannot agree with M, Dz Burrow, that 
it is the minute, sociable, and docile anima) mentioned by Tuy Lo r, which 
it resembles neither in size nor in disposition. 


Mx little friend was, on the whole, very engaging ; and when he was found 
lifeless, in the same posture in which he would naturally have slept, I con- 
soled myself with believing that he had died without pain, and lived with as 
much pleasure as he could have enjoyed sna state of captivity. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 
MADE IN THE UPPER PARTS OF HINDOSTYAN, 
AND 


ON A JOURNEY THENCE TO OUJEIN. 


BY WILTTAM HUNTER, LSQ 
—— 

EFORE delivering the following observations, 1 will be proper to give 
some account of the instruments with which they are mide, The alu- 
tudes for determining latitudes and time, were taken witha seatant of ten in- 
ches racius, made by Troventon the hinb is divided into degices and 
thuds of a degree, and the divisions on the vermer go to half minutes, so 
that, by the help of the magnifying Icns, a diffurence of ten seconds 1s suffi- 
ciently perceptible, The two specula, beng screwed down in their places, 
do not (as far as I can discover) admit of the principal or vertical adyustincat : 
but the error was almost daily ascertain by the double mensuration of the 
sun's diameter, and constantly allowed for. It is subtractive, and my detct- 
mination of its quantity vatied fiom 2’ go’ to 3’ 30”. These differences may 
have in part arisen from a rca) vanation in the quantity of this correction , 
but I ascribe them chiefly to some inaccuracy in my mensuration of the sun’s 
diameter. To form some yudgment of the influence this cause might have, 
I have examined twenty-three of those measurements, made between the 7th 
of March and thz 7th of June (being all of which I have any record) by taking 
the medium of the sun's drimetcrs, as measured on the limb, to the ght and 
left of zero, and comparing it with che diameter for that day, as laid down 
in the Lphemers, It well appeal, from a list of those observations, that my 
measurements commonly exceeded those given in the Epkemerns, but the 


greatest excess was 257. 
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MENSURATIONS OF THE SUN'S DIAMETER. 





1792, 
; | fom that tn tbe 
beware. 





March 7 2 34 + 
9/3— + 
uw 2 30 + 
13 | 2 52 + 
| 3 1s + 
7 3 15 + 
wy o3 7 + 
19 3 «tS + 
wf 3 7 + 
a} 3 ots + 
sal 3 15 + 
23 3 22 + 
24 3 & + 
25 1 3 (ts + 
2] 3 15 + 
st] 3 1s + 
Apnl 1 3 oS + 
3 | 3 15 + 
To 3 go _ 
mi} 3 ug + 
7 30 + 
May 29 a 39 - 
June 7 a 5 + 
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“Fitger. mensurations may have a farther use, besides ascertaining the ad- 
justment of the quadrant. If the eye could deteinune, with perfict accue 
racy, the contact of the limbs, the mean between the two measurements of 
the sun's dameter would be exactly equal to his epptsrent dumeter, as de~ 
termined by calculation, and given in the Ephemeris, but, from the im- 
perfection of our organs, it happens that the limbs will sometimes appear to 
be in contact, when a little space remains between them; at others, when 
they overlap one another: in the former case, the diameter will appear 
greater; in the latter, less than the truth, But i is probable that, at nearly 
the same penod of time, the state of the eye, or of the sensortim, by which 
we Judge of this contact, is, in the same person, nearly the same. Of this 
J have made some trials, and found, that, when the sun’s diameter, by my 
mensuration, differed fiona that in the Ephemeris, on repeating the mensu- 
rations, at short intervals, the difference remained nearly the same. There- 
fore, if we observe the sun’s altitude, @ lutle time before or after measuring 
hus diameter, the contact of the limbs will, probably, appear to take place 
in the same real situation of those limbs as when we measured the sun's 
dameter. But here, the cffece of too open or too close observation will 
be reversed ; the former making the alticude appear less, the latter, greater 
than the truth, ‘Lhese measusemeats then may be upplted as corrections 
of the observed altitude. Thus, if the diameter of the sun has appeared 
too great, add the quantity of its excess to the angle observed, between 
the sun and his image in Mirsur 5 if st appeared too small, subtract the 
defect, to give the true angle. Thus, Murch the 13th, the error of the sex- 
tant was 2’ g2” to be subtracted; but the measurement of the sun's dia- 
meter exceeds the truth by 24”. Therefore, this quantity is to be added 
#0 the observed angle, the observation being, probably, so much too open. 


Tar 
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‘Tre angle berween the sun and his image in quickfilver, that day at nogn, 
was : - . rag? 33 45” 
Esror Sextant — 2° 52” 
Do. Observation+ 0 24 
—Df = 2 28 


a) rag gt 17 

61 45 38 5 

Diff, refr. and parallax - 26 § 
61 45 18 
Sun's Semidiameer + 0 = 6 7 


_—_—_-— 


62 1 1g 
Sun’s Declin, South = + a 36 ag 
Co-Latitude - 64 37 48 
Latitude of Burwa Sagur ag a2 18 


which is 13” less than in the following list, where this error was not allowed 
for. 


Tig secondary, or horizontal adjustment, made by a small screw at the 
fore-part of the little speculum, was, from time to time, carefully attended to, 


Tax altitudes were taken by means of the image in quicksilver, which, 
if the sun was the object, was defended from the wind by a covering of 


thin 
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thin gauze, as recommended by Mr. Boxnow in the first volume of the Asi« 
atig Reteorches, When the altitude of a star was to be taken, this method 
did not answer, as it rendered the image too obscure. A thick cloth was 
therefore properly disposed to windward of the mercury. 


‘Tax small telescope belonging to the sextant was used in all the obser- 
‘vations. 


As the instroment is only graduared'to 125 degrees, I could not take al- 
ticudes exceeding 62 degrees. While the sun’s meridian dititude could be 
observed, I have preferred it for the latitude; but, as this was soon about 
to be impracticable, 1 began, on the agth of #ebrusry, to compare the lati- 
tudes by meridian altitude, with tHose obtained frona two altitudes and the 
elapsed time, by the rule in the requisite tables, in order to udge how far « 
the latter might be depended on, The result of the compurison, which ap- 
pears in the observations from that time to the rsth of Mfurch, determined 
me to trust to those double altitudes, while they could be taken within the 
prescribed limites at the same time, comparing them occasionally with ob- 
servations by a fixed star. From the first of April, I was obliged co trust 
entirely to the stirs; and, to make the observations by them as accurate as 
possible, I have, when circumstances would allow, taken the micridian alti. 
tude oftone to the north, atid another to the south of the zenith. The teles- 
cope is an acbromatic, made by Doxanp, of twenty-cight inches focal 
distante. It inverts the olfject, and magnifies eighty times. 


Tre watch is made by Brooxsanx, with horizontal balance-whecl, and 
continues to go while winding up. Todetermine, as accurately as possible, 
the time of an observation, I took equal altitudes of the sun, on the days 

Vou. IV.- ite preceding, 
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preceding and following it; sad, having thus found the quantity gxined a¢ 
Seat in twenty-four hours, applied to the ume of observation a part peopore 
tional to 118 distance from the preceding oF following noon. In this calcula- 
tion, allowance was made for the difference of longitude (ascertained by 
geometrical survey) if the altitudes on the cwo days were taken at different 
places, Beudes this, 1 have, when I had the opportunity, taken the alui- 
tudes of two fixed stars, one to the east, and another to the west of the me- 
Tidian, within an hour before or after the observation, and calculated the 
time fiom them. 


OBSERVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 















Suan | Eettde,| Remar 

May 24\4gra; monument of Taj Mati, | « ® [27 10 cojdoubeful. 
2g Ditto, © % f27 10 rifdistinct, 
Now. ‘\acw; Me.Ts10x'sHe | © [26 51 gplear. 

i Mr ss 


Bungalow, near the cenue of, @ {27 21 sicloudy, 











cantonments, 
25) Ditto, © |27 an saiclear, 
26 Ditto, fo} 27 a2 4bjditto, 
28) Ditto, © 27 21 qalditto, 
Dee, 4\Gureas village, beanng N } E 
mie, © [27 28 galdicta 
9 Ditto, © [27 29 rnduto. 
Jan, 24\Debhak: near the Bungalow, © laze g 
as\Nawabgunge; be. E. dist. 3 furl. © /27 26 12 
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Place, Latitude, Remarks, 





——- 


Tan, 26) Allygunge 5 Mosque, $72 E 





29| Doomree ; Fort, § 22 E dist, 26. 27 32 41 clenr, windy. 
a8) Subheet; NW 2$ f mi 
a9|Giroul; Fort, S 10 W if f. 
30|Shekohabad ; Agra-pate,S 55 E 
Feb, 1\Feeroxabad; Gate, SE 3 f. 9 
2| Eatumadpoor; Tank,S67W2f.j © 
3) 4gra; monument of Taj Maki, 6 
i © 
Lo} 
(0) clear. 
6 
fo 
1°) 
a cloud came 
overthe sun bee 
26 37 259 fore he reached 
the meridian, 
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1792. Place, ee Latitude.) Remge ks. 
Match 8| Dstteah, S 32 E dist. 34 miles, |@M. A. [25 43 ‘ 
Ditto, © 2A. 25 43 gl 
9| Ditto, Rajal’s House N W 3 JM, A, |25 39 
Ditto, Oa A. [15 39 27 
11 Mang 5 § Bangle fort, N 88 E OM. A.}25 27 56) 
arf. 
Ditto, O2A, j25 28 2 
12 Ditto, OM. A. }25 27 45) 
3 aia Castle, N gt E OMA. [25 22 31 
oe 
Ditto, Oa A. leg at 16) 
uy Ditto, * OM. A. |25 22 giiclear, 
15] Pirtipoor; N 80 W—N 18 Er} £0 M. A, 25 12 59 
Ditto, O2A les 12 33 
16|Bunaury; Ne WM 42 Writ oie A. jas 8 6 
17\Belpaung; Na f. @2 A. [24 53 4y 
18)Teary; N gg E 3$ 2A, }24 43 gol 
19|Marouny; Fort, S 75 £2. O2A, (24 95 1 
20) Sindwaka; N 55 E 2. © 2 A. | 31 34 
ar \Narat ; Temple of Hanumin, 
SHE 34 O2 A, |24 24 25 
Ditto, @ ULM, |24 24 40) 
22} Maltown ; Fort, N14 Edist. tof] 2 A. [2g 17 30 
23\Khénlisah ; N 48 EN 57 W2. [8 U.M, |24 13 44] 









1792+ 
‘March 24] 


31 
April 


2 


7 


8 
9 
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Plate. sa: 
Rempoor; Ng EN—wmg3W | O2 A 
Dino, ag 
Koorwey; Fort N g2=g2 Wy | O24, 
Kirvah ; close to the village, O2A 
Basoudas N 35 W 3 | O2A. 
Ditto, 2U.M. 
North Bank Gulcutta River, O2A. 
Bkkub ; $ 56 E 4/024 
Ditto, ULM. 
Ditto, 4U.M, 
Ditto, “nm 
Goolgaung 5 N 58 E 2 [Ora 
Ditto, #U.M. 
Andty; N 67 £ 2 |@U.M, 
' Ditto, om 
Bopaul ; Futtehgurk fort, S62—| U.M. 
68 Wr mile, 
Ditto, om 
Ditto, ba 
Pundoh; N 42 E882 E x far, | #U. M. 
Ditto, an 
Schou; S83E = 2g | #m 
Furker; N a8—esgW gg {#U. M. 


Sun o 


149 


Remar hy 





Latitude. 

24 6 38. 

2 7 85 

24 7-34 pwindy, 

23 57 31 

23 53 257 

sd 3+ modest, 


23 50 46 ase aber 
24 4 48 

23 31 19 

23 32 1 $clear, cal 
13 31 | 

23 32 5 

23 31 33} cl moderate, 
ag 28 46) clear, calm. 
23 25 24 

23 24 29 

2315 46 


23 16 35 
23 15 38 
23:13 50 
2313 45 
23 12 00 





2314 § 


10|Shyamnlpoor ; N x8 WN 80 Eg) #U. M. jag 24 54 
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1792. Place, 


April wBeinsroud; N64 ES 65 E1 | « Hydre 
12| Shabjehanpoor 5 S83 W © Hydre 





Dito, #U.M. 
13] Turdus, N 70 W 38 » Hydre 
Ditto, 8U.M. 
14] Tajpeor ; close to the village « Hydre 
Ditto, gU.M. 
15/Oujein; neat Raxa Kuan's 

; Garden, a Hydre 
16|Do. do. « Hydre 
‘Do, do, &U.M, 
18/Do. do, «» Hydra 
19|Do, do, 8U.M. 

23/Do, do. o% 





May 29{Do, house near Scrwpras’s pal. { « 1 
June 141D0, do. om 
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Eceresus oF Joerren’s Sargiurtes, obseroed with DoLtans’s 




















Achromatic Telescope, magnifying 80 times. 
We See "5 eS: 
Apparent time, |g of Observation, | ue | Weather, | Remarks, 
OLD’ ” 
‘gy 1011.58 56] 
rr. | 4 
26 10 28 10a] 
m 19 10:95 981 
24:10 15 4) sit, ; 
amines fe mm 
Ler than it aoght,agreenbly 
3116 18 9 to the longiude commonly 
" asuigued to Agra, 
”, 
m 177 63511 7 
613% HT i ditinct obverreion, 
wo1isa ’ 
2119991) | Tete, sormewhat uasleady, 
817 51 ta) am. [4gre Moonceat Taj Motl79 33 | ay begraming to beak, 
917 419 Ho, ditto, La 1 Soka, calm, 
wis J bs itl, 47 Sos itil hay, eal, } wditinc observation, 
Sor. 35 10 98 48) Silt. |Pirtitr, 2s 7 99 Abeclear, calm. 
12 91 44) sim, dill» 3g do, do. 
2110 7 5}iltn |New, =» == 78 B00 do do 
24 928 38 sil [Wales . 3613, do, do. 
9822 9 4 Im. IN. Bank, Galery, RK. - car do. do, 1 distinct observation. 
99.11.97 19} Om, Inked, 9043} do, do, {Pat the ine of immer 
jo. 51681 50m liye, sg 945) do. do, | Planet Lao ner te mo0a, 
6026 Gillm| dilto, 430 do. do, Meng aes tia en eet 
49.1017 25) Illm, \Piedua, ++ (PE HATS dou do. Satellite immenged lve to 
20-14 28 1 tiBsm, pein; near Rawa Kian’ Jupiter's body. 
Garden, + ~——_-(26-19 Coes, windy. 
2284849 Em) = ditt, = 5 43 SOiclear, moderate, 
stig sy dtm| att, = 599.00 do, do. 
2 10464 Hem] ita, =e 5480] das do, 
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bi eee re 
rent tune [: 1 | Plc cf ob er itons: | Tonatt | ‘Weather Reonks 
ih 
a Tm fyev me Ravek Gwe f* AC 404 clear, moderate, 
tat} dtm ly "rottyf do do 
lu ia | ait, “1 Th) do te 
ger, and 71 AC OO ‘4 as ew obs oer 
im dite do do Time from 
ein : Leas on tah & 1a 
2YV 3. SLY Fan foe Flow <aiem Sua dre F400 50 bay, Sill cmag very da 
rp owal itm i to . 7s» 00] char modcrde, | Obvury ven distinct 
Wn 24g] Bm Mt, 7 tm] do do | pio 





B Netdenah it ep ct ty ot eon pur, these olvervations with contemporary ones, ker 1h Grenrwck o9 
toumrmwe ct ademythat ber story yea cerlamc! Thive considered the me of thy Bulipsus ptveo 
HP ee rer Bea catuced the Tomy frum Ge nani 


LATITUDES OBSERV ID 





1792 Llu 






Sum or 
Sin Labtude, | Remarks, 








O+ — HOugen,Cunpat SuauDaw ov's|O Mf A i23 12 4 


Durgah, clear, calm, 
23 11 45 
1755 | 


Ditto dito . 
fib, 24Do Camp new Raza Kurn’stditto, fay 1 30 


Gada, 
Mary 131Diuo, Camp at Unk-P ut, Hydewe (23 14 2 
talGoutteah, . Hydra. |23 24 55 


Usifinomrh, = . 


gu, - - 


10/93 36 10 
23 43 48 
gyooomer (N 10 68 W dist. 2 fur Minus. Jag 36 47 


Hydra, 2g 57 56 med 23 57 21 
SPerutea - . bs ci gu 


Hydra faq g 18 








med 24 9 14 


1792 
Afarch 19 


a1 





22 
23 
24) 


C7 Oo. 


cy 
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‘iar oF 
Places. Siu. 


Latinde. Renan 





Seondl (N18 W dist. 3. 58 fur.) ] Sirius, 
Julnee (from $ to S 35 W, es Hydiz 
2+ 33 fur.) 
Mucundra, « Hydre 
Puchpuhar (N 10 E dist. 4. 5 £.)]@U. M 
| Anundpoor, ditto. 
om 





Kitah (Camp near Bagh-Dur- 
wast) 
Gaumuch (S77 E dist. 3 f) ditto. 
Turkeree (S 10-60 W dut, 1 f)] g U. M. 
Boondee (Riyuk’s Mahl N 42 W){ cU. M. 
|Dublun (from $ to S 80 F dit 
1 furlong) 
Doogdree (S W) 
Bahmenegaung (Eto $15 ¥. dists 
1 furlong) 
Onara (Sto $ 63 E dwt. 7 £)| ditu 
Ditto, ditto. 
Ditto, dino. 


ULM. 


a 
> 


dhtto, 
ditto, 


ditto. 


Burn wth (8 22 Eto N47 E 
dist. extremes, 2 £.) 

Bhugunnt-gurk {N 30-85 W 
dist. 3 £.) 


ja 


Jao, 





3 


Vou. IV. 


Kheernee (S 30-82 E dist. 1 )| duo. 


x 





ag 22 11 


6 


24 36 4 


3 
4 49 27 


24 50 39] 


23 6 yo’ rar 
med, 25” 7 
heer x] 37S 





25 ut P| 
25 26 $b 


25 20 53 
25 45 8{ cloudy, uncet, 





25 26 38 


+5 35 45 
25 40 00 


25 53 8} ditto, ditto. 


25 54 53} clea. 


25 55 15| clear, mo- 
deiate, 


+, 
: 
26 3 5t}do. do 


| 
| 


26 16 9|do. do. 


20 9 164do. do. 





154 





12. 


pnb! 


S 


4 


4 


= 


= 
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Rudawul, (N 550 W dist. 2.f)| Hydre 
Kénwa (8 69 EtoN 88|Edist. 3£.) | ditto, 





Ditto, 8U.M. 
Fustehpoor (Camp withia Cher. 
coer } Bree 
poor te PEGA, 
Ditto, | BUM. 


s 


Tan | 8° |ratitude, | Bamarks. 
oF | Latitude, | — Remar 





e 


P? § 55 


Plas. Sia, |= | 
Miderna (S 5)—80 W di. ditto. [26 29 9 bditto, windy, 
at 9 

Anurgurk S 20 E dist, 2 £) | auto, 26 27 91 do, moderate, 
Khisk-hilguk (N 55—65E « Hydra|26 28 9 i 
dist. 4 f} - |e, do. }% 
Ditto, 8 ULM. [26 28 3 iM 
|Puluulsb, (N 60-80 E dist.) aHydie.h6 45 $4) i" 
3t) do. do, 48 
Ditto, 5ULM. 16 36 39) . 
Hindu (N12 W to N 80 E | 3 
distant nearest 1) « Hyde, 26 43 24) clear, no»? 
Duto, 2 ULM. [26 43 39 detate. i 
Swot (8 48 W to W aisaot oy, 6 4p ‘ 
266)" Ju do. La 
Dito, Ba f26 48 39 a 
Buna (S 32 Wo S 48 Edw | 4% 
var £) a Hydra. 26 55 40) 5 ay : 
Ditto, #ULM.R6 55 9. do, windy fs 
& 
i 
4 
4 

:] 
2 
> 
é 
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ECLIPSES OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 


Weather, Remarks 















1788, 


DHS 

Ma. 2 12 48 20) lear, maderate, 
$0.19 16 29] do. do, 
3114 48 35] fo, do 


Ap. 6 10 55 2) do, do, |The satelite hid emeiged 
pomelane blove Lys 


keved iL 


= 15 54 6 aim. |Ditio, - . 5 4 45 da do Ix ablersatiens af I'ro 

you and Aréturas, at 
pat 9PM watch slow 
Ia su, and by thay the 
tune as adyusted. nt, on 
ibe 7th af 74 ALM hy thc 
sun, atc alow, unly 
8 3”, bung 2 31" gum 
hn 10 hours fi we allow 
L proparwonable gan to 
‘ he time of unre isany— 
497 the time war 35 
217’, wd Longitude 





Is? La” Sur 
911 14 26 Im, [Biagemeget, = 6 290] do. do. 
19:13 1 8) Wm, [Kiendteh ged, =< 75 57 80 ‘ 
— 14 54 SsolEm, [Ditto, @ 6 sop a do. Med. 763 / 
16 13 10 24) 1] Saree, * 65130} do, do, 














May 9:13:97 451 Illm. |4pra, Roceh Toy Afatt, i736 43 | do. do. 


1793» Feb. agth, at Ougem, Moon eclipsed. 


At 3 P. M. watch by the Sun - to’ 58” slow 
Ati2gP.M. by Procyon - 9 59 do. pmed. 10° 30” 
At iad by Lyra . 10 32 do. 
By watch yi 

+ 10 jo 


Apparent ome, 14 24 40 a slight obscurity began on the Muyi’s Nv iauth, 
Xa 
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He’ 
ye 
+ 10 40 


14 23 50 Dark shadow distinctly seen to enter. 





17 90 00 
+ 10 30 





17 10 30 Echpse ended—Lumb clear. 


Jt we reckon the beginning of the ectipse from the first percepuble obseu- 


uty, # ee - - 14 24 30 
Then beginning by Liphemerss - 9 23 45 
Difference of Longitude in time $0045 «675° 1 45” 
But, reckoning from the entrance of the dark 
shadow, the difference is . 5445 76 m 35 
‘The end, by observation - 17 10 30 
By Ephemeris 


5 400 76 0 oo 


Beginning of obscurity - 14 24 30 
End - : 7 10 30 
Middle - 35 47 30 
Dito by Ephemerss : 1S 45:15 


5 215 75 33° 45 
Duration 
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Duration observed - 2 46 00 
by Aphencris - 2 42 45 
Excess of observation - eo 315 


As the ttre of the limbs at the umes muked ay the beginning of obscu- 
ruy and end of the echpse wis simul , if we add balf this diflerence (1 37 ) 
to the first of these mcs, and substract 1 fiom the hist, we shall have the 
beginning 14° 26° 7 

Ind 17 8 53 
Lather of which will give the longitude 75 35 40° 


REMARK BY THT J RISINOCNT 


‘Tar obscivations with which Vi 11 sain Ine fivoured us, will bet 
valuable acqu siuon to all Jmdian ycvgtaphers tnd antiquaries, tor since 
Uyayinr, ov Uyer , 15 1n the first nenidvan of the JT uaus, rts longitude wsecr 
tans the position of Zanca on the equitor, and fixcs the longitude, at last 
according to the Hinde astronomers, of Curuevhe tra, Futsa, the Pool § anne 
Juta, Cancht, and other places, which are frequently celebrated im Sunserif 
books of the hightst antiquity. Hence also we shall possibly ascert un the 
seven detipas, hich, on the wehority of Parawp arr and of the Fede a 
self, we mty pronounce to be nuthcr the s1 en planets nor the set en climates, 
but great penmsudas of this earth, ot large trucks of land with waver on Ieth 
sides of them. or cxample, ina preface to the Surya Saldhanta, the pen- 
insula, called Sa/muila, 1s declased to be 472 } janes to the east of Lana, 
now a true }cjor7 15 equal to 44 gcometnal mulcs, and the Jongiruk of 
Salmala will thus pring us to the Gulph of Sr, ot to the extern didi 

pentnsnla 
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peninsula beyond Maleceu, There isa passage in one of the Purdnas, which 
confirms this argument ; where king Sra’v awa is described * on the Hite 
& Mesniam wn the extensive region of Salmaladwipa, meditating on the traces 
of the divine fant, at a place called ¢he station of Trivicrama.” Now 
we are assured hy credible travellers, that the Siamese boast of & rock in their 
country, on whicl a footilep, as they say, of Visusy is clearly discernible. 


x. 


QUESTIONS AND REMARKS 
OW THE 


ASTRONOMY OF THE HINDUS 


BY IOHN PLAYFAIR, A M 
PROFESSOR OF MATHFMATICS, AT LOINBUKC! 
aS 


10th of Octoler, 1792. 
RESUMING on the anvitation given with so much hberaluy in the 
Adveitsement prefixed to the second volume of the Avutic Revcurches, 
Thave ventured to submit the following queries and observations to the Pree 
sident and other Members of the learned Society in Bengal. 


L 

Are any Books to be found among the Hindus, which treat profissedly 
of Geometry? 

I am led to propose this question, by having observed, not only that 
the whole of the Juan Astronomy 1.4 system constructed with great geo- 
metrical shill, but that the trigonam: trical rules, given in the translation fiom 
the Sirya Siddha va, wth which Mr. Davis has obliged the world, point 
out some very curious theorems, which must have been known to the author 
of that ancient book, The rule, for instance, by which the tiigonometiicat 
canon of the Hinds astronomers 1s constructed *, involves in xt the following, 
theorem: If there be three arches of a circle in arithmetical progression, 
“ the sum of the sines of the two extreme arches is to twice the sine of the 


* 2 Anaty Researches, 245, a 1a 
suid 
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“ middle arch, as the cosne of the common diffurcnce of the arches to the 
 yadius of the citcle. Now this theorem, though not difficult to be de- 
Monstrated, 1s yct so far from obvious, that it secms not known to the ma- 
themaucians of Lrynpe till the beginning of the Jast geniuiy, when it was 
discovered by Vita. It has ever since becn used for the constriction of 
trigonometnical tablis, as it affords a method of calculiting the sines 
and atches miich cane than that which depends on successive extractions 
of the square root, ‘Lo fad that this theorem was known to the Brakmens 
many ages ago, is therefu. extremely curious; and the more so, becaus. 
there 1s some reason to think that the commentator on the Suddhanta, 
quoted and nanslatced by Mr. Davis +, did not understand the principk of 
this aule, since the method which he lays down w entirely different, much 
Ics profound mn theory, and much more difficult in practice, If thts be tiue, 
at indicates a rctrogi ude order in the progrees of eastern science, which must 
Dave bad ats ormgin int yc1y rcmote age 


aif 
Are any Books of Hindu Arithmetic to be procured? 


Ti should seem, that if such bovuks exist, they must contain much curious 
information, with niuny abuidgments in the laboui of calculating, and the 
Iuke, all which may be reasonably expected trom them, since an arithme- 
tical notauion, so pertect as that of Juda, has existed in that country muclt 
longer than i any other, but thar which most of all seems to deserve the 
aticntion of the leaned, ts, the discovery said to be made of something Ishe 
Algebra among the Tindus, such as the capression of number mw general by 








4P 246, at7e 
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certain symbols, and the idea of negative quantities. ‘These cerainly can_ 
not be too carefully enquired into; and wall, a is hoped, be considered by 
the Society at Calcutta as a part of that rich mine from which they have al- 
ready extracted so many valuable materials. The problem mentioned by Mr. 
Burrow proves, that the J/indus have turned their attention to certain 
arithmetical investigations, of which there is no trace in the writings of the 
Greek mathematicians, 


It. 


Must not a complete translation of the Su’rya Siddha nta be considered 
as the grand desidcratum with respect to Indian fstronmmy ? 


Six W. Jowgs gives us reason, I thunk, to hope that this will be exe- 
cuted by Mr. Davis; and the specu inn which that gentleman has exhi- 
bited, leaves as little reason to dunt of Ins abiliues to translate the work 
accurately, as of the great value of the original: 1 have therefore only to ¢x- 
ptess a wish, that if there be any diagrams in the Sv1yu Siddhénta, they may 
be carefully preserved, 


Iv. 


Would not a Catalogue Raisonne’, contuining an enumeration, and a 
short account of the Sanscrit books on Indian Astronomy, be a work 
bighly interesting and useful? 


* sAuat, Res. 495, 
Vou, IV. Y . Ve Might 


62 Quesliy 


ve 
Might wot an actual examination of the heavens, in company wit a 
Hindu Astronomer, to ascertain all the stars and constellations, for 
which there are names in Sanserit, prove a most valuable addition to ous 
heowledge of Indian Astronomy? 


Lic me here take the liberty of reminding the President of his promise 
to make such an cxamunation ; by which the mistakes concermng the Jidan 
Zodiac, some of winch he has alrady pointed out, may be dcasively cor 
rected, 


Vi 
May it not be of consequence to procure descriptions of the principal 
astronomival buildings and instruments of whick any remains are still 
to he found, and which are certainly known to be of Hindu origin? 


Unpre this head I would comprehend not only such wotks as the Of. 
sertaters at Benares, which 1s wall descnbed by Sir Rowr rt Barker, but 
also such anstruments as the A/so/zhc, mentioned by Mr. Burrow in the 
Appendix to the second volume of the Auvatic Researches; and engravings 
of such instruments will be necessary to accompany the descuptions. 


Tuo on, in the preceding questions, there may be nothing that has 
escaped the attention of the Souiety in Bengal, yet they will, perhaps, be for 
given to one whe feel, himself deeply nteiested in the sutyect to which they 
relate, and who would not lose even the fecblest ray of a ight, wluch, with- 
put the exertions of the Asiatic Society, must perish for ever, 
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REMARK BY THE PRISIDINT 


We shall concur, 1 am pcrsuaded, in grving our public thinks to Pio- 
fessor Prayrare for the Questions which he hes proposed, and in ex- 
Pressing our wish, thit his example may be followed by che learned in Icurope, 
Conese answars to his queries will be given in my next annual discourse, 
the subject of which will comprise a general account of Judian astronomy 
and mathematus. I would long ago hive acomplished my design (which 
Tnever meant as a promise to be performed in all events) of (xamining the 
heavens in company with an intelligent 7 d/u astonomer, if such 1 com- 
Pinion could hav been found in this province but, though T offurud umple 
stipends to any JZudu astrononxi whe could mime, in Sars +, the con- 
stellations which 1 should point out, and to any Fv d. physician who could, 
bring me all the plants named in Sunser owoks, I wasted by the Brakuen 
whom I had commissioned to seach fo: euch instructors, that no Pandit im 
Bengal even pretended to possess the knowledge wlich I reqinred. Lieut. 
Wirrorp, however, bas lately nvoured me with a Suen work, procured 
by him at Benaees, conta.ning the names, figures, and positions of all the 
asterisms known to ancient or modern Hindus, not only in the Zodiac, but 
in both hemispheres, and almost from polc to pole ‘That work I translated 
with attention, wt immediately consigncd it to Mr. Davis, who, of all men 
hving, 1s the best qualified to exhubit a copious and accurate History of Jie 
dion Astronomy. 


Ya DISCOURSE 


XL. 
DISCOURSE THE ELEVENTH. 


ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ASIATICS. 


DELIVERID 20th oF TIBRUARY, £794, 


BY THE PRLSIDFNT 
See 


HH’? it been of any importance, Gentlemen, to arrange these Ann 

versary Dissertations according to the ordinaly progress of the human 
mand, in the gradual expansion of its thrce most considetable powers, memory, 
sntagination, and reason, 1 should certainly have presented you with an essay 
‘on the iiberal arts of the five Asiatic vations, before I produced my remarks 
on their abstract sciences; because, from my own observation at least, it scems 
evident, that fancy, or the faculty of combining our ideas agreeably, by va- 
rious modes of imitation and substitution, 1 1n general earlier cxcrcised, and 
sooner attains maturity than the power of separaung and comparing those 
ideas by the laborious exertions of intellect ; and hence, 1 believe, it has hap- 
pened, thar all nations in the world had poets before they had mere pluloso- 
phers: but, a. M. D’Acamps a1 has deliberately placed science before at, 
as the question of precedence 1s, on this occasion, of no moment whatever, 
and as many new facts on the subject of Asiate Philosophy are fresh in my 
remembrance, I propose to address you now on the sciences of As, resciv- 
ing for our next annual meeting a disquusition concerning those fine arts wl. 
have immemorially been cultivated, with different success, and in vay dif 


ferent modes, within the circle of our common inquiries. 
By 
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By scicnce I mean an assemblage of transcendental propositions discovers 
able by human reason, and reducible to first principles, axioms, or maxims, 
froin which they may all be desvcd in a regular succession; and there are 
consequently as many sctenccs as there are general objects of our intellectual 
powers. When mua first exests those poweis, his objects are Aamse/f and the 
rest of maftees Himself he peicesves to be composed of ody and mind ; and 
an bts zmdecidtad capacity he reasons on the zses of hus animal frame and of irs 
parts, both cxtenor and tnternal ; on the disorders impeding the regular func 
tions or those puts, and on che most probable methods of preventing those 
dlronia. G1 ot scumeving them ; he soon feels the close connexion between 
1s sorporeal ancl mentil faculties; and when his and 1s reflected on itself, 
Je Fscoures On ity este and ws operations: in his soca! character, he 
maly.¢ ba vinous dats and sig’, both private and pablies and in the 
issure Which the fullest discharge of those duties always admits, his intllect 
» dr ceted to nature at large, to the substance of natural bodies, to their se- 
ser propertns, and to their quantity both separate and united, finite and 
infinite, from all which obyects he deduces notions, cither purely abstract 
and uniwveral, or mixed with undoubted facts 5 he argues from phenomena to 
theorems, from those theorems to othe: phcnomena, fiom causes to effects, 
trom effects to causes, and thus artives at the demonstration of a first intelli» 
gent cause whence his collected wisdom, being arranged in the form of 
sconce, cuetly consists of physiology and medicine, metaphysics and logic, 
ethis and jo nprudene, natural philosophy and mathematics; ftom which the 
religion of nature (since revealed religion must be seferred to Aistory, as alone 
affording evidence of it) has in all ages and in all nations been the sublime 
and consoling tesult. Without professing to have given a logical definition 
of science, or to have exhibited a perfect enumeration of its obyects, I shalt 
confine myself to those rie divisions of Asiatic Philosophy ; enlarging for the 

most 
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most part on the progress which the Z/véus have made in them, and occa 
sionally introducing the sciences of the rués and Parsims, the Tarturs and 
the Chinese: Inut, how extensive socver may be the range which | have chosen, 
1 shall beware of exhausting your patience with tedious discussions, and of 
excecding those limits which the occasion of our present miecting has ne- 
cessanly prescribed. 


I, Tun first article affords ithe scope, since 1 have no evidence that, in 
any language of va, there exists one original treatise on mnedn ine considered 
as atone: physic, indeed, appears in these regions to hive ber font tine 
ummemonial, as we sect pracused at this day by Lhnda wid Wes hens, 
\ mere empurical Jistory of discuses and indies; woeful adit, ant hyph 
degree, and worthy of attentive examinaue,, but wholly torent the sab 
yect before us. Though the Arabs, howcver, have cluefly followed the Grrks 
an this bianch of knowledge, and have themselves been impheutly followed by 
other Mohammedan yniters, yet (net co mention the Ghuese, of whose me- 
dical works T can at present say nothing with confidence) we still have ace 
cess to. a numberof Suns? # books on the okt Prdian practice of physic, fiom 
which, if the Zadus lad a theoretical system, we anght easily collect at 
The Ayurvéda, supposed to be the work of a celestial physiian, 1 almost 
emtitely lost, untortunately, perhaps, fur the cumtous European, but happily 
for the patient J/ du; since a revealed science precludes improvement from 
expetience, to wlich that of medicme ought, above all others, to be left 
perpetually open: bot 1 have mysclf met with curious fragments of that pri- 
meval work; and, in the /'¢da itself, I found with astonishment an entire 
Upanivked on the internal parts of the human body; with an enumeration 
of nerves, veins, und arteries; a description of the heart, spleen, and liver ; 
and various disquisitions on the formation and growth of the faus. Irom 

the 
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the laws, mdved, of Mr wc, which hase latcly appeared in our own language, 
we may perceive that the ancicut Jdmdus were fond of reasoning, in their 
wy, on the mystents of animal generation, and on the comparative influence 
of the sexes 19 the production of perfect offspring , and we may collect from 
the authoritce adduced an the learned Essay on Egyps and the Nele, chat ther 
physiologictt disputes led to violent schisms in religion, and even to bloody 
wire On the whole, we cannot expect to acquire many valuable truths 
fiotn an exam nation of eastern books on the scicnce of medicine , but exa~ 
nine them we must, if we wish to complete the history of universal philo- 
scphy, wd to sug pry the scholars of Zu ope with authentic maternils for an 
account of the cpiniors anciently formed on this head by thc philosophers 
of sfua, To Lrow indeed, with ceitainty, that so much and no more can 
be Known un ny branch of science, would an itselt be very amportant and 
useful knowkdge, if it hid no othe: eflict than to check the boundless curto~ 
sty of mankind, and to fix then: in che strmght path of attainable science, 
espeuiilly of such as relates to thur duties, and may conduce to their hap- 


piness 


Hi. Wi have in ample field in the next division, and a field almost wholly 
new, since the mytaphysics and loge of the Brakmens, comprised in ther 
sn philosophical $: sérus, and explamed by numerous glosses, or comments, 
have never yet been accessible to Luropeans; and, by the help of the Sun- 
serst language, we now may read the works of the Sangatas, Bunddhur, At« 
Autos, dawns, and other heterodox philosophers, whence we may gather the 
metaphysical tenets prevalent in Chma and Japan, in the easter peninsula 
of Jadia, and in many considerable nauons of Furtary. There are also same 
vakiable tracts on these branches of science im Persian and dyad, partly 
copied from the Greeds, and partly comprising the doctrines of the Sé/is, 

which 
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which anciently preswled, ai} ty et Tay Wor astm over this ot 
ental world, and whtch the Gree’ thumsuses coud § aded to borrow from 
eastern sages. 


Tar hale crewse m fon chiptas, 1 1 bed to 7) sa, 38 ths only philo- 
sophicil Sisi z, the on ind ce tot whl fbr bid lasure to peruse with 
a Br Imen of the # #47 chool its exemely of cure, wl though com 
posed in scntcnecs ck anth modulited, his more ac cml lince t0 4 table ot 
conten s, Ol wn aecu ste UMA), ther to vregulu systematic il tet, bur 
allars obscurity his Peon cleared by the dite m of the very udictous and most 
Jeatned Sinca a, whose comment ry on the #2 ewtich Tacit a 
with grew aicntion, not only clucid wee iy word of the (xt, bDrtwu it 
aperspicuon account of all other fir ar ¢ ols, from that of Catns to 
tho e of the more modern heretics It 1 po sible, indecd, to speak with 
too much applause. of so excclicnt 4 oll, ind } am confidant inv cruny, 
that, until un accurate trins!wios of at shall appou un some Ler pom fon 
guage, the gener il hretory of philosophy must aemun incumpl te, tor Lire 
fecaly agree with those who atc of oj inion, that one comet version ol any 
celebrated Hindu bork would be of gicater vilue than all dhe disscrtino is 
or essty4 thit could he composed on the sime subject You will not, how. 
ever, expe tthy, in ha discomt cw un now delve ing, T should ~ 
prtiate on the civcreats of Jadiat philo opluct’ schocd, on th. several foun- 
ders of them, aa the doctrines which dey icspectncls taught, or on their 
many dnsciples, who diascntud from then metructotsin somc pirucular points 
On the present oc a 1on, it will be sufficient to sy, thit the oldest had of 
a aot, whos. entire work is preserved, ws (wccording to some wuthor ) C a- 
PILA, not thy divine personige, 2 reputed piandson of Bran, to whom 
Cri sana compares hinslfin the Gé , buta sgt of his name, who invented 

Vou. IV. Z the 
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the 4 w'hit 0 Nar rif Phi'oropln, which Cra’ ra bimvelf appears to 
smpogn in bis comersities vith Ay 43 and which, as faras I can collect 
ac from a few onrgin.] text, scsembsled in part the metiphysics of Py1 wacos 
pas, andin part the theology of /i\0 I f1s doctrines were enforced and il- 
lusuated, vith some additions, by the venaabk Par anyant, who hasalso 
4cfi us 4 fine communt on the grammatical rules of P 4’Nuwi, which are more 
obscure, without a gloss, than the darkest oracle ; and hire, by the way, dee 
mo add, the J igfa 10 metiphysics the curious an | important sciunee of wu- 
= rsdZ gran mai, on which many subtd disqunsitions may be found interspersed 
an the paiucular giammais of the ancieot £fa dis, and in thos of the more 
modun cfs. The neat founder, 1 believe, of 2 philosophical school was 
Goran, A, weed, he was not the most ancicat of all; for his wife Aita- 
1yA Wa according to Audraw Ienends, ree ned to a human shape by the great 
Ravi; and ysagc of his nunc, whom we have no icason t> suppore 1 differ 
ant pasonage, ¢ frequently mentoned inthe Fada wsclf to lus rational doce 
vunes tho ¢ of Cans ara were m gencial conformable, and the philosophy 
of them both usually culled Ay su, or fogwal a utle aptly bestowed, for it 
scons to be a systens of mict uphysics and logic Let.cr accommodated thin any 
other anccaty Anown in Jadia, t> the natural icason and common sense of 
minkind, koutting the actual eustence of waters! sul stane in the popular 
axceptation of the word mates; aud compusing not only a body of sublime 
dnlectics, but an aheil method of rexonng, with distinct names for the 
three parts of 2 proposition, ind even for those of a regular ss llogism. Here 
1 cannot wham trom introducing a singular tadition which pievaled, ac- 
sording to the well-inlouned author of the Dabistan, in the Panjab and in 
several Persan provinces, that, “ among other Juda cuntounces, which 
* Carts itt Vis Gansnuticd to lus uncle, was @ sechuicel sistem of logn, 
which the Harhun bad communiated to uke inquetive Greed,” and 


which 
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which de Mohammedan writes supposes toh y a ons rouad aotk of the 
famous Aratothan method 1 tlisb tua, t) oy th must mtrt- 
ang facts that Thave met wath in fe mdb fdete seve trots 
dinwy that such a story should hue b cn fibneucd cithu bet e cin tid 
Monssvid om, or bythe amph Poss ind Pa 7h, wobytom he bad 
conversed, but, not hiving bud kismeto tudy the Ay 28 fr, Dean only 
assure you, that I have fequenth «cen perf et sylloprms antl phil soph cal 
writings of the By Amens, and have oftn bead th nucdiits sy lal 
contioversics, Whitever meght hisc been the meat ra atte oat, 
yet the most cclebrited /vdym school 1 thit, wilkwhialboruo fond 
by V3.1s4, and supported in most respects by fy pat Joa 
disscnt on tew points ty mentioned by he master with tiutere 
ton their severd sytems we frequent didn us ud by te nts s 
the first and second Mami, wwe y chy tthe Vy den te the ep 
ranions and condusions of raw, Tuticdit f¥ax ahiun cat 
the appellation of F dita, 01 tl sropcantend fthed fe, onth & 
of which, 45 they were un listood by the plul sophia who collkuicd th a, 
hus doctrines ue prmeipally erounde t Lhe fun tim otal wrt of inf 
dat school, to which in a more modern ar the imcomparwbh S Nc At 
was a firm and illu tious acherent con ited not in denyany he ev tens 
of mitter, that, of olidity, mpenceribelity, and cated Lean pte 
deny which would be funy) but, in comrecuns, the popular n un of ity 
and in contending that it has no essences ind pendent ¢f mental perecpuion , 
thit existence and perceptihility ate conver a} ures, that external ip 
pearances and sensiuons we illusory, ind would vunish ito nothing, if 
the divine cnurgy, whxte alone susttns them, were suspended bet for 2 
moment an opinion, Which} stcuaRvus and Ps aco scem tol we adopt= 
ed, and whch ha Leen mamuned m the proscar century with great cle- 
Le Bane, 
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gince, bit with little public appl use , prtly becatse t has been misunder- 
stuod, and partly becuse st his becn mapphed by the false reasoning of 
some unpopular wines, who ae ud to have disbeucved in the moral attri 
buts of Gon, whos ommprccnc., wisdom, and goodness, are the basis of 
the Judi yiulo ophy Th vc not sufhcient evidence on the subject to pro- 
tess a belief in the doctrine of the # davtz, which human rewon alone could, 
perhaps, nether fully demonstiuc, nor fully dismove, but at is manifest, 
thit nothin cain be futher aemove] fom impiety than a system wholly 
funk ou th puree d soucn, wd the snexpressibl. difhculty which any 
min, who ball m bc the attempt, will assuredly find in giving a si - 
tutor, detuution of autos! udstree, must induce us to deliberate with 
vob, belo Uwe cen ute the leaned and pious restorer of the anuient # eda; 
fh ughwe Cramot but tbat, that, af the common opinions of mankind é the 
enicnon af philo oplucil uuth, we must adhere to the ystem of Go 1AM, 
wh the fob soft prove fmost unve ally fellow. 


Ti the metaphysis ofthe J¢/ ats be wild and crroncous, the pupils of 
Br pps bave ran, ita wsuted, into ane vor diinerncally oppose, for 
Uy we chaeud with denying the existence of pure put, and with beliey- 
ing nothing, ths slucely tnd rerly to exist but a cderad sud tance a hewy 
tear tiga which ought only to hive been mde on positive and mcontes- 
tible proof, especilly by the orthodox Br dans, who, as Buppua dissented 
fiom than incestois in regard to fede saerifers, which the # eda certainly 
pre cribes, may not wm ustly be suspected of low and interested malignity, 
Though 1 cannot credit the chirac, yet | um unable to prove it eatin lv file, 
having only rout afew prges of i Sung sta book, which Captun Kit 414+ 
rxtck had litely thy kindae s to gave me , but at begins hike other fia fe 
be ks with the word Om which we know to be a symbol of te divine + 

uibuter, 
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tributes, then follows, indeed, 1 my stusiou. hymn to ihe Goddess of Nature, 
by the name of 415, but with several ocher titles, which the Br ;Awmens them= 
selves continually bestow on their D 1s. Now the By shen, who hwe no 
idea thitany such personage exists as 1)5’s1, or the G iddess, ind only mean 
to express allegoticily the peter ot Gon, cacrtad in crewtin,,, pressing, 
and renovating this uiscrec, ¥e Cionot with justice infer, thatthe dy sent- 
ers adint no Deity bit ted edie Uh, Pundit who now attends me, 
and whotold Mr. Wir kins thatthe § wgu/2s wue athet ts, woull not have 
attempted to resst the decisive cyiacace of the conti iy, which appeu ia 
the very instru citoa which he was consulted, af bias anda tindine bud 
not been bln’ by tiy cotokranr zou of vimereaat priesthood A Le ot 
version of the book ja t mentioned (if 11 stdions min hid Ievrning 
industry equal t> the cack) would be v4. omabhe te eme to the comp tl 
of such a history as that of the Nb = Brucaar. But ke us provcd 
tothe morals and jernpridieme cf 1 deter, on which | could capt 
ate, uf the occwsion adoutted a full discus on of the sulyect, with coneet 


res and confiderce. 


IL. That both crhics and abstract faw might be reduced to che method rf 
seunee, cannot “arly be doubted, but, though ruch a method would be 
of infinite use i a system of universal, or cyen of mational yuusprudeacy, 
yet the srmey ces of mon sity wc so fiw, so luminous, and so ready to pic» 
sent themsclycs or every occa son, that the practice d utility of a scientific 
arringcinent, in 1 trewtise on ethics, mty very yusily be questioned — The 
mor Uists of the east bave, in genuial, chosen to deliver their precepts in short 
cateauious miuxim , te ilustrite them by spnghtly comparsons, or to in- 
cileute them in the ser inc cit form of actccabk ipologucs, There aie in 


ded, both ms shade and Po sun, plilosophial gacts on ctlucs, written 
wil 
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with sound ratiocintion and elegant perspicuity, but in crery part of this 
castern world, from Peli to 2) anavus, the popular teachas of moral wisdom 
have ammemonally becn poets, and thete would be no end of cnumerwing 
thar works, which atc still extant in the five principal Hinguapes of 24s a 
Our divine rcligiun, the troth of which (ef any history be true) 1s sbune 
indy proved by lustonerl cvidence, has no nced of such aids, a5 many are 
willing to give at, by at citing, thit the wisest men of this would were ig> 
norust of the mo grea maxims, Chet mast act erect of obhiry, aree 
thealde cel neyet of uvdees, and that, ante r/of acti, 
medfon ly Rall cope Lenfts eo nthose who mein but the 
{ut culcr ing ied wa speech of Li sr as, and expre sed us cli tinct plirasee 
Vy Tuarts ind Pirracts, ud I hivecyen cen at, word i word, in the 
onginad Conacets, which T cuefully compued with the Zari trinse 
fition, Ie hae been asad wath zealous mn to ridicule and vhuse all those 
who dire on this pomt to quote the Can ese plilusoplit, but, insterd of 
uppoiting their cause they vould ehike ut, ub st could be shiken, by their 
uncindd aspenty , for th y ought to rememba, that one giert end of 
Teveligon, 1 itis MO Lesmessly declucd, wis not to mn iruet the wise and 
fow, but the mos and unenlirhtcned. It the conversion, therefore, of the 
Pand ts and Maul ris sa this county shill evcr be attempted by Protestant 
mi sionaries, they must beware of a seating, while they tech the gospel of 
‘tuuith, what those Pandits and Maxi: s would know to be fils. The former 
woule city the bewtful 4+) 2 couplet, which was written at Icast three cen- 
tunics belcre om eta, and which pronounces the duty ofa good min, even in 
the momcot of his destruction, to consist not or fy a forgi. ng, but rin ma 
dowe fT nefittr,, dus destroyer, as the Sandaletrec, m the inst int of its over 
Thro ty vdheds parfeem cu the av + heh f ls it, aod the latter would trumph 
in repeating the vet ¢ of api, who represents a refarn of good for goud as a 

slight 
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shght + eceprociy 5 but says to the virwous man, © Cs fer brnefite on kim + ho 
fas nyured shee ,” osing an shul ¢ sentence, and a mya apparently of the 
ancient Arabs, Noi wou'd the Mrschauns tail to roate four distichs of 
Ha r2z, who bas ilustratd that maim with fancital but degant Wlasions 


Lenn fivm yon onent shell to "ove Hy Soe, 
And tou, with pot the Lan dth ¢ bint thee woes 
Free, hia yon 1k, trom ot ¢ vindutve pride, 
Frblace with g me the wrist thet sends thy ide 
Muh whetevon tre tewvtd diy stony how t 

‘Wath int mucturcous, or the balins 4 av’t 

Miature cla voud sea ee 


© melee mar aati y Us? 


Now thse 1s not 1 shadow of icier t+ belessnp thit the poet of shire 
had bowowed ths docttne fiom du Chr? as, but, as dhe cause cE Ga 

saenty Ould never be pro noted by fuschood of citer, $0 1 Wb eset Ot 
obstructed by candou tad verteity, for the lesows of Cuntruics ut 
Cranacya, of S1m1 id Hiysz, are unknown even at thi day to nul ~ 
ons of Chinese wd Hu deo, Peseas and other Mek mmedis, wher toil fur 
their dally supp: » nor, were Wty known cyerso perficily, would they bv 
adivine sanction ith the mult tude, sothut, in onder toent shten the mands 
of the gnorant, ail re cafoice the obedue ice of the perver c,1t1 cvadkst, 

arr rt, ita revered religion was necessisy im the grert yee 1 of Pious 

dane but my prinupd motive for introducing this topic, was (0 ate 617 
a speunicn of that uct onucntal nur diy which is compa cain en te 


mitenumlerof Lieu yale fe and Sees? compotion: 
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Nranvy one half of srsprudencc 15 closely connected with ethics; but, 
since the learned of 4s: conside: most of their laws as positive and divine 
institutions, and not as the mere conclusions of human reason, and since 
T have prepared a mass of extremcly curious matettals which I reserve for an 
introduction to the digest of Judian laws, I proceed to the fourth division; 
which consists principally of scence, tlanscendently so named, o1 she Anotw- 
edge of abstract quantitus, of ther limits, preperte s, aud relations, vapressed 
on the undetstinding with the force of inesistuble demonshration, which, as 
all other knowkdge depends, at best, on our fallible senses, and in + great 
metsuc on sll more falhble testumony, can only be found in pore mental 
abstractions , though for all the purposes of life our own senses, and even the 
credible tesum ony of others, give ws in most cases the highe t degree of ce 
tainty, phystcal and mord, 


TV. J nave already bad occasion to touch on the Jndun metaphysics of 
nattual Todus according to the most celebrated of the Asiatic schools, from 
which the Pythagoreans acc supposed to have borrowed many of then 
opimons, and, as we lean from Cici Ro, that the old sages of Europe 
had an idea of centripetal force, and a punciple of wmmersul gravitation 
{which they never indeed attempted to demonsirit.) so 1 can venture to 
affiim, without meaning to pluck a leat from the never fading laurels of 
our immoital Nrwion, that the whole of his theology, and part of hs 
Pluloophy, may be found in the #%dus, and even in the works of the Si fs. 
That wot subrd spur it, which he suspected to pervade natural bodies, and, 
lying conccaled in them, to cause attiaction and tepulsion, the emission, 
yeflection, and icfiaction of light, electricity, calefacuon, sensation, and 
muscula motion, 15 described by the Lémdus as 2 fifth element, endued with 
those ver} powers, and the /.dus abound with allusions to a force univer- 

sally 
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sally attractive, which they ch.efly asczrbe to the Sun, thence called Aditya, 
or the Alfractors ansme designed by che mythologists to mean the Child 
of the Goddess Aptit; but the most wonderful passage on the theory of 
attraction, occuis in the charming allegorical poem of Smi’xt'n and Fer- 
ua‘p, or the Dre Spirit and a buman soul desuuterestedly pious: a work 
which, from the fist verse to the lat, ts a hlize of religious and poctical 
fire. The whole passage appears to me so curiote, that I make no apo« 
logy for giving you a fuchfol translation of s+ “ There is a strong pro- 
* pensity which dances through every atom, and attracts the minutest par- 
© ucle to some peculat object. Search this universe irom its base to as 
summit, from fire to ir, from watel to catch, from all beluw the Moon 
to all above the celestial spheres, and thou wilr not find a corpuscle des+ 
 citute of that natuial attiaccability ; cue very point of the first thread, 10 
* this apparently tangled skein, is no olui than such 2 principle of attrac 
“ tion; and all principles beside as. youd of a real baws . from such a pro- 
“ pensity arises every motion pcrceived in heavenly, or in terrestrial bodses : 
« it isa disposition to be attracted, which tavglit hard steel to rush from. 
ats place and rivet itself on che magnet: 11 1s the same disposttion which 
impels the light straw to attach itself firmly on amber: it 1s this quahty 
“ which gives every substance in nature a tendency coward another, and an 
* inclination foic bly directed to a determinate point." These notions are 
vague, indeed, and unsatisfactory ; but permit me to ask, whether the last 
peragraph of New ron's incomparable work goes much farther, and whether 
any subsequent. experiments have thrown light on a subyect so abstruse and 
obscure. That the sublime astronomy and exquisitely beautiful geometry 
with which that work is illumimed, should in any degree be approached by 
the Mathematicians of Asia, while, of all Europeans who'ever lived, ARcHt- 
3x08 alone was capable of emulating them, would bea vain expectation; but 

Vou. IV. Aa we 
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we must suspend our opinion of Indian astronomical knowledge till the Sirya 
Stddhanta shall appear in our own language, and even then (to adopt a phrase 
of Cicero) our greedy and capactous ears will by no means be satisfied ; for, 
ia order to complete an historical account of genuine How astronomy, we 
require verbal translations of at least three other Sanserit books; of the trea- 
tise of Panasara for the first age of Indian science ; of that by Vara'Ha, 
with the copious comment of his very learned son, for the middle age; and 
of those written by Buascara for times comparatively modern. The va~ 
duable and now accessible works of the last mentioned philosopher, contain 
also an wiurta/, 01 specious arithmetic, with one chapter at least on geo~ 
metry; not would it, surely, be difficult to procure, through our several rest- 
dents with the Pdaed and with Scinpiya, the older books on algebra, 
which Brrasc 4p 4 mentions, and on which Mr. Davis would justly set a very 
high value; but the Suter work, fiom which we might expect the most 
ample and important information, 1s entitled Cshérrddersa, or a View of Geo- 
metiwal Knowoludge, and was compiled in a very large volume by order of 
the illustrious Jay Asiwita, comprising all that remains on that science in the 
sacred language of Juda: it was inspected in the west by a Pandit now in the 
service of Lacutenant WizForp, and might, Tam persuaded, be purchased at 
Jayanagar, where Colone! Pouitr had permission from the Jtéja to buy the 
four Vedas themselves. Thus have I answered, to the best of my power, the 
thice first questions obhgingly transmitted to us by Professor PLAY? AtR == 
Whether the Hidws have books in Sanserit expressly on geometry? Whether 
they have any such on aithmetic? and, Whether s translation of the Sérya 
Suddhanta be not the great deswerahan on the subject of Indian astronomy ? 
To bis three last questions, Whether an accurate summary account of all the 
Sunscris wotks on that subject? A delineation of the Judan celestial sphere, 
wich correct remarks on tt? and, A description of the astronomical instiu- 

ments 
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ments used by the ancient Findus, would not severally be of great utility * 
we cannot but answer in the affimitive, provided tht the utmost critical saga- 
city were apphed in distinguishing such works, constellations, and instra- 
ments, as are clearly of Jndan ongin, fiom such as were introduced into this 
country by Mnselnan astronomers fiom Tussaty and Persa, or in later days 
by mathematicians from Lx ope, 


V. From all the properties of man and of nature, from all the various 
branches of science, fiom ail th. deductions of human reason, the general co- 
rollury, admitted by Jdindus, 1 als, and Tartars, by Persians, and by Chinese, 
1s the supremacy of an all-cieating and all-preserving Spirit, mnfimtely wise, 
good, and powerful, but infinitely removed from the coruprchension of his 
most exalted creatures, nor are there in any language (the ancient Jiebyen 
always cxcepted) more pious and sublime ildresses to the Being of beings, 
more splendid enumerations of his atiuubutes, or more beautiful descriptions 
of his visible works, than in Aral, Persian, and Sanserst, especially in the 
Koran, the introductions of the poemsof Sap1, Niza mi, and Frapavst’, 
the four ¥edés and many parts of the numcrous Puranas but supplication 
and praise would not sausfy the boundless umagination of the J edant: and 
Suf 1s theologists, who, blending uncertain metaphysics with undoubted prin- 
ciples of religion, hive presumed to reason confidently on the very naturc and 
essence of the divine spint, and asserted in a very remote age, what multitudes 
of Hindus and Musvtnans assert at this hour, that all spirit is homogencous; 
chat the spint of Gop 15 in dind the same with that of man, though differnng 
froma 1 infinitely in degere , and that, as material substance 1s mere wusion, 
these exists in this unrverse only one generic spiritual substance, the sole pri- 
mary cause, efficient, substantial, and formal of all secondary causes and of 


all appearances whatever, but endued, in ats highest degree, with a sublime 
Aaa providenual 
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providential wisdom, and proceeding by ways incomprebenstble to the spirits 
which emane from it: an opinion which Go rama never taught, and which 
we have no authority to believe, but which, as 11s grounded on the doctrine 
of an immaterial Creator supremely wise, and a constant Pieserver supremely 
bencvolent, differs as widely from the pantheism of Spinoza and ToLanp 
a the affirmation of a proposition differs fiom the negation of it, though the 
Jast named professor of that msane philosophy had the baseness to ccnccal his 
meaning under the very words of Saint Paut, which are cited by Nx won 
for a purpose totally different, and has even used a phrase which occurs, in- 
deed, inthe J dy, but in a sense chametrically opposite to that which he would 
have given it, ‘Lhe passage to which J allude, 1s in a specch of Vanoxa 
to lus sun, where he says, That spirit, from which these created beings pro- 
*¢ ceed, through which, having proceeded fiom it, they hve; toward which 
“* they tend, and i which they are ulumately absorbcd, that spit study to 
know, that sprit us the Grat One.” 


Tue subject of this discourse, Gentlemen, 1s ineahaustible: it has beer 
my endeavour to say as much on it as possible in the fewest words; and, at 
the beginning of next year, I hope to close these geneial disquisitions with 
fopics measureless in extent, bur less abstruse than that which has this day 
bron discussed, and better adapted co the gaicty which seems to haye pre- 
vailed an the learned banquets of the Greeds, and which ought surely to prevail 
an every symposiac assembly, 


A DISCOURSE 


A DISCOURSE 


DELIVERED AT 


A MEETING OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 


Om THE 22d OF MAL, 1794 
BY SIR JOHN SHORE, BART PRISIDINT 


GinTLEMLK, 


E Thad consulted my competency only, for the station which your choice 

has conferred upon me, I must, without hesitation, have dechned the 
honour of being the President of thus Society ; and although I most cheerfully 
except your invitation, with every inclination to assist, as far as my abilities 
extend, in promoting the laudable views of our association, I must stil] retain 
the consciousness of those disqualificauons, which you have becn pleased to 
overlook, 


Tr was lately our boast to possess a President, whose name, talents, and 
character, would have been honourable to any institution , 1t 15 now our mis+ 
fortune to lament, that Sir Wiei1am Jorgs exists but in the affections of 


hus friends, and in the esteem, veneration, and rgrct of all, 
Teaxsor, 


Icannot, J flatter myself, offer a mote gratcful tribute to the Society, 
than by making hus character the sulyect of my first address to you, and if 
an the delineation of st, fondness or affection for the man should appear 
blended with my reverence for his genius and abilues, in the sympathy of 
your feelings I shall ind my apology. 


To define, with accuracy, the vanety, value, and extent of his literary at- 
tainments, requires more learning than I pretend to possess , and I am there- 
tore to solicit your indulgence for an smpcrfcct sketch, rather than expect your 
approbiuion for a complete description, of the talents and knowledge of your 
Tite and lamented President, 


Isxart beg with mentioning his wonderful capacity for the acquisition 
of languages, which has never been excelled. In Greek and Roman liteiature, 
hus carly proficiency was the subject of adruration and applause, and know- 
ledge of whatevct nature, once obtained by him, was ever afterwards progres- 
sive, ‘The more clegant dialects of modem Europe, the French, the Spanish, 
and the Jahan, he spoke and wrote with the greatest fluency and precision, 
and the German and Portuguese were familiar to him. At an early period of 
Ae his application to onsental Irterature commenced : he studied the Hebrew 
with case and success; and many of the most learned Asutics have the can- 
dow to avow, that his knowledge of Arabic and Pisin was as accurate 
and cat nsive as their own, he was also conversant in the Tur dish idiom 5 
and the { Amese had even attracted his notice so far, as to induce him to learn 
the radical characters of that language, with a view perhaps to farther um- 
provements. It was to be expected, after his arrival in Jadus, that he would 
eagerly embrace the opportunity of making himself master of the Shanserst 5 
and the most enlightened professors of the doctrines of Brauma, confess, 

with 
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with pride, delight, and surprize, that his knowledge of their sacred dialect was 
most entically correct and profound. The Pandis, who were in the habit of 
attending hun, when I saw them after his death, at a puble Durbar, could 
either suppress their tears for his loss, nor find tems to express their admi- 
ration at the wonderful progress he had made in their sctences. 


Barong the expiration of his twenty-second year, he had completed his 
Commentanes on the Poetry of the Asatics, although a considerable time 
afterwards elapsed before their publication , and this work, if no other monu- 
ment of his labours existed, would at once furnish proofs of bis consumm ite 
skill in the ontental diilects, of his proficiency in those of Rome and Greerey 
of taste and erudition far bey ond his years, and of talents and application with~ 


out e\ample. 


Bur the yudgment of Sir Winr1as Jonzs wis too discerning to con- 
sider language im any other light than as the hey of science, and he would 
have despised the seputation of a mere linguist. Knowledge and truth wee 
the objects of all his studies, and his ambition was to be useful to mankind. 
‘With these views, he extended his researches to all languages, nations, and 


tumes. 


Sucw were the motives thot induced him to propose to the Government 
of this country, what he justly denominated a work of national utility and ame 
portance, the compilation of a copious Digest of Hindu and Mubonmedan 
Law, from Shansert and Arabe onginals, with an offer of bis services to 
superintend the compilation, and with a promise to translate 1. He had 
foreseen, pres ious to his departure from Lurope, that without the ud of such 
awork, the wise and benevolent intentions ofthe kegrslacure of Greut Britain, 

ma 
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in lewing, to & certain extent, the natives of these provinces in possession of 
their own laws, could not be completely fulfilled , and hus expenence, afier a 
shost sesdence in Jndia, confirmod wh his sagacity anticipated, that without 
principles to refer to, in a language familar to the judges of the courts, adju- 
dications amongst the natives must too often be subset toan uncertun and 
erroneous exposition, or wilful misinterpretation of their live 


To the superintendence of this work, which was ummechatcly undertaken 
ay his suggestion, he assiduously devoted those hours which he could spac 
fiom tus professional duties, After tracing the plan of the digest, he pre= 
scibed its airangemint and mode of execution, and selected from the most 
leaned Huudus and Mukommedans ft persons for the tah of compiling it 
Tlatwied by his attention, and encouraged by hus applause, the Pardits pro~ 
secuted their labours with cheerful zeul, to a satisfactory conclusion The 
Mohevees have also nearly finished their poruion of the work , but we must ever 
regiet that the promused translation, as well as the meditated preliminary dise 
sertation, have been frustrated by that decree which so often intercepts the per- 
formance of human purposes. 


Dorine the course of this compilation, and as an auxiliary to it, he was 
Jed to study the works of Mznv, reputed by the JImdus to be the oldest and 
holiest of legislators ; and finding them to compnize 2 system of religious and 
eavil dunes, and of law in all its branches, so comprehensive and minutely ex- 
act, that 1 might be considered as the insututes of Hinds law, he presented. 
a translation of them to the Government of Bengal. Dunng the same penod, 
deeming no lsbour excessive or superfluous that tended, in any respect, to 
promote the welfare or happiness of mankind, he gave the public an English 
version of the Aral sc text of the Sinayryxax, ot Mahommedan Law of In- 
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hentance, with a Commentay. He had already published in England, a 
translation of a Tract on the same subject, by another Mzhommmedin lawyer, 
containing, as his own words express, a lively and elegant epitome of the Law 
of Inheritance, according to Z .1p. 


To these Icarned and important works, so fit out of the road of amusement, 
nothing could have engaged his application, but that desire which he ever pro- 
tessed, of rendering his knowledge uscful to his own nation, and beneficial 
to the inhabitants of these provinces. 


Wiruovr attending to the chronological order of their publication, 1 
shall briefly recapitulate his other performances in Avaric Literature, as far 
as my knowledge and recollection of them: catend, 


‘Tas vanity and petulance of Axqir itt Dv Pi egos, with his Whberal 
reflections on some of the learned Members of the University of Oxford, ex- 
rotted from him a letter in the #)enck language, which bas been admired for 
accurate crincism, just satire, and elegant composition, A regard for the 
literary reputation of his country, induced lum to translate from a Pir sian 
original into Frew h, the Life of Navin Sitan, that it might not be carned 
out of Englund, v1 ha reflection that no person bad been found sn the By tisk 
dominions capabk of transhiting 1. The students of Pirsin literature must 
ever be grateful to him for a grammar of that language, in which he has 
shewn the possibility of combining taste and elegance with the precision of 2 
grammuuian, and cyery admurer of rahi. poetry must acknowledge his obli- 
gations to him for an Lugish version of the seven celebrated poems, so well 
known by the name of Mvallalut, from the distinction to which their excel- 
Jence had entitied them, of being suspended in the temple of Mecca, I should 
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scarcely think it of umportance to mention, that he did not disdain the office 
of Leduor of a Shunterst and Pisin work, if it did not afford me an oppor 
tunity of adding, that the later was publisbed at his own expence, and was 
sold for the benefit of insolvent delstors. A similar application was made of 
the produce of the Sigayuiy vn 


Or his lighter producuions, the elegant amusements of his leisure hours, 
comprehending hymns on the Hidx mythology ; poems, consisting chiefly 
of translations fiom the ./uaie languages 5 and the version of SACONTALA, 
and ancient Jndan drama,—it would be unbecoming to speak in a style of 
Importanee which he did not himself annex to them, They shew the ac- 
tivity of a vigorous mind, its feutility, its genius, and its taste. Nor shall 1 
particularly dwell on the discourses addressed to this Society, which we have 
all perused or heard, or on the other learned and interesting dissertations, 
which form so large and valuable a portion of the records of our researches, 
Jct us lament that che spirit which dictated them is to us extinct; and that 
the voice to which we listened with improvement and rapture, will be heard 
by us no more. 


Bur § cannot pass over a paper, which bas fallen into my possession 
since his demise, in the hand-writing of Sir Writ1am Jonzs himself, en- 
utled DasipzRata, 23 more explanatory than any thing I can say of the 
comprehensive views of his enlightened mind. It contains, ss a perusal of 
it will shew, whatever is most curious, important, and attainable, in the 
sciences and histories of Jidia, Arabia, China, and Tartary; subjects which 
he had already most amply discussed in the disquisitions which he laid be- 
fore the Society. 
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INDIA, 
: 
The Ancient Geogiaphy of Inpra, &c. ftom the Purdnas. 


i 
A Botanical Descnption of Inptaw Plants, from the Cushas, &c 
I. 
A Grammar of the Sauserit Language, from Pun, &c. 
Vv 
A Dictionary of the Sunsert Language, from thuty-tno orginal Vocrbu 
lanes and Nirveti. 


7 
On the Ancient Music of the Zudians 
Vi 
On the Medical Substances of Judi1, and the Indian Art of Mediune, 
VIL. 
On the Philosophy of the Ancicnt Judians 
VII. 
A Translation of the Ja. 
Ix. 
On Ancient Jaduin Geometry, Astronomy, and Algebra. 
xX. 
A Translation of the Puranas, 
XI. 
Translations of the Alzh:bharat and Rémdyan, 
xi. 


On the Jedian Thettre, &c. &c. 
Boe XII. On 
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Xxit. 

On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, fiom the Purdnas. 
XIv. 


‘The History of India before the Makommedan Conquest. From the Sanserit 
Casknir Histones, 


ARABIA. 
Xv, 
The History of drabra before Mr wamaun. 
XVI. 
A Translauion of the Uumdsa. 
XVII. 
+\ Tian lion of Hart ar, 
XVI 


A Translation of the Ficahattl Khulafé 
OF the Cufufenge the cn ST at Ms met rman eon mom 


the 
PERSIA. 


XIX, 
"The History of Persia, from Authorities in Suuserit, Arabu, Greek, Turlish, ° 
Persian, ancient and modern, 


Finpavss’s-Ahossan ndme, 
XX. 


The five Poems of Nizarws, translated in prose. 
‘A Dictionary of pure Pres. Jehangires 


CHINA. 
XX. 


A Traoslation of the Sh.-emg. oa 


XXII. 
The Text of Can-ru-rsv verbally translated. 


TARTARY. 


XXIn, 
A. History of the Tartar Nations, chiefly of the Moguls and Oshmans, 
from the T's ksh and Persian, 


W? are not authorized to conclude that he had Inmself formed 1 determi 
antion to complete the works which his genius and knowledge hid thus sketch 
ed, the task seems to require a period beyond the probible duration of iny 
human life, but we who had the happiness to know Sir Wirt tam Toni, 
who were witnesses of his indcfitigable persescrince in the pursuit of know- 
lodge, wnd of his ardour toncomplish whitever he deemed import int, who siw 
the extent of his intellectual powers, hrs wonderful wtrunments in literature and 
scrence, and the firiity eth shich al! his compositions were made, cannot 
d $c} dU plead Provid nce to protrict the date of hus existence, that he 
would have ably executed much of whit he had so extensively planned. 


J wave hitheito principally confined my discourse to the pursuits of our 
late President, in oricotal lcratue, which, from their extent, might appear 
tohave occupnd Il his ume, but they neither precluded his attention to pro- 
fessional studies, noi to science in gencril Amongst hus publications in 
Europe, in polite literature, eaclusive of sarigus compositions in prose and 
verse, I find a translation of the Speeches of {1us, with a earned com 
ment, and inlaw, an Losy on the Law of Bulments, Upon the subj ct 
of this last work, I cannot deny myself the gratification of quoting the wn 
timents of a celebrated histonan —~ Sis Wintiaw Jowrs has given an in- 

“© gunous 
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* genious and rational Essay on the Law of Bailments. He is perhaps the 
« only lawyer equally converssat with the yearbooks of Meztminsfer, the 
* Commentaries of Unriax, the Actic Pleadings of Isavs, and the Sen- 
“ tences of Arabian and Persian Cadhis.” 


Hits professional studies did not commence before his twenty-second year ; 
and 1 havehis own authority for asserting, that the first book of English juris 
prudence which he ever studied, was For tsscur’s Essay, in Praise of the 
Laws of Eughmnd. 


Or the ability and couscsentious integrity with which he discharged the fune- 
tions of a Magistrate, and the dutics of a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, in this settlement, the public voice and public regret bear ample 
and merited testimony. The same penetration which marked his scientific 
researches, distinguished his legal investigations and decisions ; and he deemed 
no enquiries burthensomie which had for their object substantial justice under 
the rules of law. 


His addresses to the jurors are no less distinguished for philanthropy and 
fiberality of sentiment, than for just expositions of the law, perspicuity and 
clegance of diction ; and his oratory was as captivating as his arguments were 
convincing. 


Iw an epilogue to his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, he bids farewell to 
polite literature without relinquishing his affection for it; and concludes with 
an intimation of his intention to study law, expressed in a wish which we pow 
know to bave been prophetic. 


Mi 


Mkt sit oro, non inutile toga, 
Nec mdssvrta lagna, nec tur pit manus 


J wave alieady cnumerated attarnments and works which, fiom ther die 
veisity and extent, seem fu beyond the capricity of the most enluged minds 5 
Dut the catalogue may yet be augmented Toa poficicncy in the langurges of 
Greice, Rome, and Asia, he addcd the knowlcdge of the plulosophy of those 
countries, and of every thing curious and valuable that had been taught in 
them. The doctrines of the Academy, the Lyceum, or the Por tuo, were not 
more famulir to him than the tenets of the das, the mysticism of the Sif, 
or the roligion of the ancient Persians, andl whilst with a kindred gemius he 
petuscd with rapture the heroic, lyric, or moral compositions of thy most 
renowned poets of Greer, Rome, and daa, he could tum with equal delight 
and knowledge to the s iblime speculations, or mithematical culculitrons of 
Barrow and Nrwron, With them also he professed his conviction of 
the truth of the Christan religion, and he yustly deumed at no inconsider+ 
able advantage that his researches hat comobosatad the multiplied evidence 
of revelation, by confirming the Mosax account of the prunitive world. We 
all recollect, and can refer to the following sentiments in his Lighth Anni- 
versary Discourse, 


% THroLocie a inquines ase no pait of my present sulyect, but I cane 

*t not refrain from adding, that the colkcuon of tracts, which we call from 
«* thar excellence the Sciiptures, contain, ind.pendently of a divine ongin, 
more crue sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer morality, more impor- 
© tant history, and fine strans both of poetry and cloquence, than could be 
+ collected within the same compass from all other books shat were ever 
composed in wy age, or in tny kliom. The two pats, of which the semp- 
* cures const, Tec tected by + chun of composit: ins, which bear no ree 
“ ecmblince 
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« semblance in form or style to any that can be produced from the stores of 
“6 Grecian, Indian, Persian, or even Arahean learning. The antiquity of 
“« those compositions no man doubts, and the unstrained application of 
«© them to events long subsequent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
* belief that they were genuine predictions, and consequently inspired.” 


Tuurz were, in truth, few sciences in which he had not acquired con- 
siderable proficiency ; in most his knowledge was profound. The theory 
of music was lamihar to him, nor had he neglected to make himself acquaint- 
ed with the interesting discoveries lately made in Chemistry ; and I have heard 
him assert, that his admiration of the structure of the human frame, had in- 
duced him to attend Jor a season to a course of anatomical lectures, delivered 
by his fricnd the celebrared Hux iar. 


His last and favourire pursuit was the study of Botany, which he origi- 
nally began under the confincment of a severe and lingering disorder ; which, 
with most minds, would have proved a disqualification from any application. 


Ir constituted the principal amuscment of his Icisure hours. In the ar- 
rangements of Linwa.us he discovered system, truth, and science, which 
never failed to captivate and engage his attention ; and from the proofs which 
he has exhibited of his progress in Bo/any, we may conclude that he would 
have extended the discoveries in that science. The last composition which 
he read in this Society,was a description of select Judian plants; and I hope 
lus Executors will allow us to fulfil his intention of publishing it in a num- 
her of our Researches. 


Tr cannot be deemed useless or superfluous to enquire, by what arts or me- 
thod he was enabled to attain to a degree of knowledge, almost universal, 
and 
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and apparently beyond the poweis of man, during a iife Inte ¢ ceeding 
forty-seven years, 


Tax faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were improved by con~ 
stant exercise ; and his memoiy, by habitual practice, had acquired a caprcity 
of retaining whatever had once becn impie+scd upon at To im unextine 
guished ardour for untveisil knowledge, heyorned a petseverance in the 
pursuit of it, which subdued all obstacles, hts studics began with the dawn, 
and, during the intermussions of profcssional duties, weic continued through 
out the day reflection ard meditation strengthened ind confirmed what i 
dustry and investigation had accumulated It ws a fixed punuipk with 
him, from which he never voluntaaly devitted, not to be deterred Ly any 
Gifficulues that were sutmountable, fiom proxcuting to a successful turn 
nation what he had once delibciately undertaken, 


Bur what appears to me more prrticulaily to have enablid him to cmploy 
hus talents so much to tus own and the public advantage, was the regular 
allotment of his time to particular occupations, and a scrupulous adherence to 
the distnbution which he had fixed, hence, all his studies were pursued 
without interruption ot confusion nor can 1 here omit remarking, what may 
probably have attracted your observation as wcll as mine, the candow and 
complacency with which he gave his atrention to all persons, of whatcver 
quality, talents, ot education. he justly concluded that curious or important 
information mht be gamed cven from the whterate , and wherever it was to 
be obmuned, he sought and seized rt, 


Or the private and social virtues of our lamented President, out lxarts 
are the best records, To you who knew him, st cannot be necessary for me 
Vou. IV Cec te 
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to expanate on the independ nce of lus integnty, lus humamty, probity, or 
benevolence, which evar Ising cieiture parncipated, on the affabiluy of 
hus conversation and manners, or lis modest unassuming deportment, not 
need I remark that he was totally fr ¢ from pedantry, as well as from arrogance 
and self-suficiency, which «omcumcs accompany and disgrace the greatest 
abilities. bis presence was the delight of every soctecy, which his conversation 
exlnlai ited and improved, and the public bave not only to lament the loss 
‘of his talents and abilties, but that of his example 


To hum, as the F onnder of our Institution, and whilst he lived sts firmest 
support, our revcronce 1s mote particularly due: instructed, animated, and 
encouraged by him, gcnius was called forth into exertion, and modest ment 
was excited to disunguish itself Anxtous for the reputation of the Soctety, 
hh was indefitirible im lus own endeavours to promote it, whist he cheer- 
Aully assists | those of others. In losing him, we have not only been deprived 
of our brightest ornament, but of a guide and pation, on whose instruc 
tions, rudgnient, and candow, we could imphiculy tely, 


Bui at will, Tcrust, be long, very long, before the remembiance of lus 
virtues, his geamny, and abilities, lose that influence ove: the Members of this 
Souiety which bis hving example had maintancd , and af, previons to his 
sletnm, he had becn asked, by what posthumous honours or attentions we 
could best shew our respect for his memory, 1 may venture to assert he 
would have rephed, “ by exerting yourselves to support the credit of the Soci 
ety," applying to tt, perhaps, the dying wish af Father Pau, “ Esto per. 
petua” 
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A TREATISE ON THE BAROMETER. 
BY TRANCIS RALEOUR, TSQ 


L 
IN & Treatise, published at this place a few weeks ago, on Sol-Lunar Influ- 
ence in bovers, | haye endeavomad tu shew,  Zéu/ all Lecors ave hablo 
43 certain diurnal and septenny 4 rer otations , and that these verolutins me 
anuformly and constantly comected wath frsea forinds of time 


M 
Havine established the proposuun (1.), it was nituril to suppose thit 
the power o1 influence which 1s capable of producing these vary remarkable 
and interesting revolutions on the human consutution, at certain mtcvals, 
did not cxert stsclt without effecting, atthe sme timc, some corresponding 
penodieal change in the state of that clement in which we constantly exist , 
andin which all the opusations of lite and nature are canned on. 


Ormgr necessity avocations having hitherto prevented me from being 
able to make those experiments mysclf that are required for deciding on 
this question, [applied to Mr. Fanquuan, who, I understood, had paid 
some attenuon to thi subject, and was favonred with the following very 
obliging and instructive letter 





* Lhat 1s to sty, changes happening after an snteival of seven o1 eight dayte 
Css eu 
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TO DOCTOR BALFOUR, 
“  DTAR SI, 

“ You likewise deure me to give you some account of the regular diur- 
nil vanations of the Barometer which take place in this country, and which, 
T said, I conceived to be peculiar to tropical climates, fom the otherwise un- 
accountable silence of every author whose work I had been able to consult 
on the subject The fitst inamation of this was from Mr, Henry Tra, 
who informed me that he hid observed the Mercury to nse every mght ull 
about eleven o’ock, when it became stationary. J immediately repeated 
his observations, and found that the fact was certain, but that there was 
likewise another churoal variation, which bad escaped his notice. After nu- 
merous obsel vations, at all hours during the day and mght, I found that the 
Mercury 1s subject to the following varrations, with che utmost degree of re- 
gularty, throughout the whole year, Irom six in the morning till between 
sven and eight, tis stitioniy, it then mses till nine, sometimes, though 
rarcly, till ten, when it remains stationary till noon; it then descends, snd 
18 lowest at three, and continues stationary till eight, when it begins to rise, 
and continucs till leven, and is then at the same height that it was at nine 
in the morning. 


“On relaung the above observations to the Jate Colonel Piancs, an inde. 
farigable and ngidly accurate observer, and who had devoted much time and 
attention to Barometrical pursuits, he was surprised that such regular varia- 
tons of the Mercury should have escaped his observation but some tume 
after, with gicat candour acknowledged the certainty of the fact, and framed 
an hypothesis to account for it, which you will probably be able to obtain on 
an application to Captain Grace 


To 


o 
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*€ To me the phenomena appear inexplicable to any hypothesis Spntt len 
think of. ‘The pertods are evidently connected with the ear}, 5 dumal mo- 
tion, and, if we had not a satellite, might be easly eterhiuined by the atmo- 
spherial tides caused by the sun. But wh en we find that the Baxometer ts 
Not, m the least observable degree | “atfected by the moon's passage over the 
meridian, or by the Uniiinad action of the sun and moon at the syzygies, we 
have absolute progast chat this cannot be the cattse, neither can the expansion 
of the Merc’ gry, being directly opposite to the phenomena, the greatest di 
giee of heipk taking place at three o'clock, when the Mercury 1s lowest. 


“Yar reypect to the influence of the moon on the atmosphere, I was pet- 
fectley satisfied while in Beer Boom, thatthe cold scason set in at the s) 7ygtcsonly, 
Aid that there was always considerable increase of cold at every return of 
them, Bur at the old powder-woths net Cakutla, 1 observed the greatest 

degree of cold to happen sometimes at the quadtaturcs, Being, however, at 
that ume much engaged in other pursuits, Tdul not sttend to the circum~ 
stance of the moon’s absoluu dustane, though of the utmost consequence in 
all calculations of the heights of the tude, to which the vanations of the state 
of the atmosphere, occasioned by the attraction of the sun and moon, must be 
analogous. And yet this fact, umportantas it 1s to cvery sev-faring person, 
especially an t.ver-navigation, as well as fo shrp-builders, for predicting the 
highest spning-'ides, seems to be totally unknown to the generality of thore 
Persons, nor is it surpiising, as it 1s not taken notice of in any treatise on 
Ravigauon that T have met with, But M.De1a Lanpi (Astronomy, 
vol, in. p, 656.) shens, that if the moon’s mean force to raise the wucrs of 
the ocean be wo and a half, her greatest force when pager, will be three, 
and her least when Pergee, two a difference sufficient to xcount for the 
tides at the quadratures being sometimes nearly as hugh as those at the sy- 
aygies @ cucomstance which was asccstained by past of a commuttee insti 

tuted 
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tuted for examming plans for new powder-works at the Old Fort Ghaut; 
where stakes hae] been driven, on. put pose to find the nse of the tide. M. Ds 
ca Lawns confirms the theory by many observations, made with great accu- 
racy in some of the ports of France (Supplement, vol. iv.), and] can vouch 
for the fact by numerous measures of the Aerghts af the tide, both at the old 
and new powder-works. But you may easily satis yourself of the fact, by 
observing the height of a few tudes at Champaul Ghaut, you will find, 
invanably, that every great parallax of the moon, at the sy 2) giég, 15 attended 
with a very high tide and strong bore; and vice versa. 1 have\not been 
ably to obscive that the moon’s dechowion, notwithstanding what stu my 
hve heard from other quarters, has any perceptible effect on the tides,t 

“Tiravs been the more particular on thts subject, as] have heard rt madle 
an unanswerable objection to your system, that the first attacks of intermuit-1 
tent fever do happen at the quadratures as well as the syzygies, and that 1c 
Yapres do lukewise happen at the quadratures. Now, should you meet with 
any such cas, the above observatious may perhaps tend to reconcile them 
to yout system, &u. 

Joun Farquaan.” 
 Barnhy Baur, 12th Fit. 1794. 


ut 

Axivotem an Uns kiter Mi. Fararwar descubes in the Buometer 
only ¢7ce ditlsent diuinal per.ods of msung and falling, J could not help sus- 
pocting that there must likewise be a fourth, which had escaped his nouce, 
and that I should be able to dixover a penodial falling also in the state of 
the mercury, between eluven at night and six in the morning, analogous to 
Uhat which he lad observed between eleven at nudeday and six in the evening, 
Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, by keeping myself awake, ind continuing my cbservations 
dung the night, | have now the satisfaction to be assured thet my antierpa~ 
tion of the revolution I expected co discover, was perfectly just. 


Iv. 

‘Wrrira view of ascertaining the progress of these four different revolutions 
by personal observation, 1 imposed upon myself the task ot observing and 
recording the changes of the Barometer, as far as T was able, very half-hour, 
day and night, during the period of one complete lunation, 


Tar result of this undertaking I have now the honour to lay before the 
Society, and ifin matter or form it contuns any thing worthy of their at- 
tention, of of a place amongst ther Researches, ¢ will afford me a digree of 
satisfiction that will more than reward me fur my Inbour. 


I. OT THE PERIODICAL DIURNAL CHANGTS 


OF THE BAROMETER. 


QHE DITAIE OF Facts 


\. 

Lar Detail of Mets is compichended rn the following record of observa 
tions made on the Laromcter, ay regularly as ¥ was able co perfoim it, every 
half hour, both das and mizht, dung the lunation which intervened between 
the gist cf March md the 2gth of Afri izgg To these I hve ad leet the 
cate of the Zder 7 ter and Hard, wath the epfeas rire of the hy 


vl Ms 
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Vi 
My observations of the Barometer were taken with scrupulous exactness 5 
and although the weighty hand of sleep has more than once deprived me of ob» 
servations that I was just about to make, and was anxious to record, I have 
never ventured toassume any probsble stare of the Mercury as an actual ob- 
servation, 


VL 

Warn respect to the Zhermome/cs, although st was lable to some rnaccu- 
racy fiom my not being able to preserve the apartment in which st was hung, 
uniformly open of shut, yet, as the variations from this cause were trifling, 
and never obscured the regulir and progressive nse and fall which it observes 
at different periods of the day, I conceive that my record 1s sufficiently exact 
for enabling me to decide, with safety, that the daily fluctuations which ap- 
peared in the Barometer, were zor connected with the daily vicissitudes of heat 
and cold. 


vii. 

AxtHoved the state of the wad was not measured by any instrument, but 
estimated only grossly by the effect which st appeared to produce on the trees 
and other ofyects around, sull I conceive that I may also venture to deter- 
mune on this ground, that the diurnal fluctuation of the Mercury was sof con- 
nected with the state of the wind, 


Ty the column appropnated for recording the state of the wind, Number 1 
Tepresents a breeze capable of carrying on ship two or three mules in the 
hour, Numbvr 2, a breeze capable of carr ing on a ship four or five miles , and 
Number 3, a breeze capable of carrying on a ship six, seven, or eight mites, 

IX. Nuiraar 
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1X. 

Neirwen are the appearances of she sky defined with much precision or 
minuteness ; yet, upon the description that F have given, I think 1 may pro- 
nownce with sufficient confidence, that they dul not direct or regulate the peti- 
odical divenal fuctuation of the Barometer. 


By conceiving the wind, which in the month of April 1s generally from 
some point in the south, canying constantly along with st, in the different 
degrees of velocity I have described (VIII.) different proportions of light and 
heavy clouds, we may obtain a colciably yust xlea of the appearance of the sky 
at (ulutts duting that month. 


‘To express these different «tates, we have enployed in the record the terms 
char, claudy, and overcast. When fow clouds only appear, or none, which 1s 
seldom the case at this season, the sky is sand to be chur, when the sun o1 stars 
shine through a number of clouds, the sky 1s said to be cloudy; and when the 
sun or stars do not appear at all, the sky is said to be overcast, 


NB, As the record of observations from which these negatire propositions (VIT. VIET. LX.) 
respecting the rbamemet, ebe state of the ewad, and appemance of the sly asc inferred, ws volu- 
minows, and would necessanly exclude fiom tht volume of the Rescarches matter that is 
much more intere i ng, it has been conndered sufficient for the object of thn papel, torurert 
only the opposite ab:tinet, or Spaepirt, of the observation made on the Baroinetes 


Vor. ft. Dd an 
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THE STATEMENT. 
XI. 


Tar sum of my observations respecting the four Periodical Diurnal Re- 
volutions of the Barometer which I have described, appears ar une view in the 
preceding Synopneal Arrangement, and when stated precisely un numbers, 
amounts to this 


1st, Tiar on evere day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, ex- 


ad, 


4, 


4th. 


cepting one (u), the Barometer constantly fell between ten at might 
and six in the morning , and that progecssively, and without any inter- 
mediate rising, excepting in one instance (4), 

Tur on every day of the thuty comprchended in the Record, with+ 
out one exception, the Barumeter constantly rose between six and ten 
in the morning , and that progressively, and without any mermecdate 
falling, excepting in two instances (¢} (id), 

‘Taar on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, with- 
out one exception, the Barometer constantly fell between ten in the 
motning ind six in the cvening; and that progressively, and without 
any intermedhate tiaing in any instance. 

‘Li vt on every day of the thirty comprehended in the Record, ex- 
cipung two (+) (/), the Barometer constantly rose between six and 
‘cn in the evening ; and that progressively, and without any snterme- 
diate falling in any anstance 


(a) Between the aoth and a1st-—Fide Synopun. 


(8) Between the 22d sod 33d—duto 
fJOnthertth, = = —ttto, 
(4) On the 23d, + —dttto, 
fe) On the sth, = ditto. 
(2 On the zoth, «  mditto, 


THL 
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THE INFIRENCT. 
XI. 

From the preceding statement of the cosmcidences, observed in these four 
portions of the day, it appears that we may reasonably infer the following 
Propositions, limited to Culentia in the month of April 1794 

at, Tuar, in the interval between ten at night and sixin the momung, 

there existed a prevasng temtncy wn the Mercury to fail. 

ad, Twat, in the interval between six and ten in the morning, there exe 

isted apr evailng ¢endem yin the Mercury to 1s¢. 

3d, Twat, in the interval between ten in the motning, and sixn the even- 

ing, there existed a prevusling tiulemy in the Mercury to fall. 

4th, Tur, in the interval between sit and ten in the evening, there 

existed a prevasling tendency sn the Mercury to 1/0. 

Turse diffrent prevailing tendencus to 11se and fall periodically at ccr- 
tain times of the day and night, necessanily amply a proporuonate coriespond- 
ing cause sufficient to produce them. But here we stop, and venture to 
proceed no farther than to say, wth Mr, Farquiar, that they seem to be 
eounected with the diurnal revolutions of the planet which we inhabit, 


xii. 

By an attentive examination of the Synopsis, it will appear that the gene- 
ral characters of the tendencies which prevail at the different periods we have 
described, arc able, within their respective limits, to several remarkable va- 
stations, vit, 

1, With regard to she tawe of beginning to tise or fall. 

a, With regard to she tame of ceasing to tise or fall, 

3. With regard to le steps or degrees by which the Mercury rises or falls. 

4 With regard to the druets or extremes to which it rises or falls, 

Daa Brine 
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Bzino under the necessity of acknowledging our ignorance of the cause 
which produces these prevailing tendencies themselves, we can of course have 
no adequate idea or conception in theory of the different circumstances that 
are capable of producing the differ ent variations which appeur in their general 
character; and our obscrvations being much too limited to establish, con- 
cerning them, any thing like piactical rules, we must remain contented for 
the present with poiming them out ss questions which want investigation- 
expressing however a strong suspicion that they are not unconnected with the 
telative positions of the Moon, and the other planets. 


TRE APPLICATION, 


xiv, 

At the time of digesting the ideas which I have delivered upon this subject, 
being possessed of no infoimation bet that which was communicated in Mr. 
Farqunak’s letter, and what 1 obmined afterwards from my own obverva- 
tions, I did not conceive that I was suthorized to extend the propositions 
which I have advancod (XIL.) respecting these tendencies, beyond the liraits 
of Cukutta, By a note, however, which is just now pointed oot to ne in 
Dr, Most 11's very ingenious Treatise on Tropical Diseases (4), I have the 
satisfaction to find that the very same tendencies have been observed to pre- 
vail on the opposite side of the globe. We may therefore now venture to 
allow them a more extensive mange ; and it will, no doabt, be considered of 


(a) The Note referied to in Dr, Moszs ¥’s Treatue 1 this: — “ It hay been observed ia 
“these and more equatoiid 1egions, that though the barometer 1» useless in indicating the vari- 
“ations of the weather, at exhibits a phenomenon mot correctly ascertained in temperate cli- 
mates; which 1 that the Merciny has two dsuraal motions of ascent and descent, of nesly 
“a lute corresponchng with the course of the run ; eroding m the sunappioaches the zenrth 
“and nadu, mid descending as the sun deviates form these pomnts. It remame statnnary atite 
 Jowest and highest degrees for tome hoors.”” 





some 
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some importance to establish in certain Intitudes (4) the cxistence of a law in 
nature by which the Mercury of the Barometer, let the standing weight and 
pressure of the atmosphere be what t may, 16 luble to the effects ofa constant 
and regular penodical diurnal fluctustion, for wt will then follow shut the 
power of each succeeding hou: to nase or sink st, 1 lasble to ehfier from that 
which went hefoe, slat the bexght of the Mercury, therefore, taken only at 
two or thice stated hours of the day, cannot with propnety be assumed to re= 
present or form a yust estimate of the whule twenty-four, zhaé caluuluons 
Proceeding hitheito on such parnal giounds, must neressatily wnclude error 
and require adjustment, and sda? in futuic, wheiever this law eatcnds, no- 
correct philosophic snvestigation connected with the natun of the atmo. 
sphere, can be carried on without giving it a pl uc fc), and no uss pre, nasty 
formed of the weather without distinguistung those regular and  onstant 
changes from such as ae only occasional and cempoiiry. 


(8) As far as Tean judge from the followingeenis ut from Pathe Cori’, \amour on the pie« 
vuling ward, &e. 8s which I ave rust ont with so the Léiabingh Mazener for March 179%, 
there seems to be great reason to beliew., thet muse fvctuntions take plice 23 the Mucury, 
m the diferent latitudes of Kwope; and that they are natenttely coofioed to the regions undet 
the equator, 

The Mercary w generily 2 liale lower ebout two o'dock i the aftimoon than at any 
© exer tume of the dss , end a whughest towards cight o’ock +f might, T would cumpare 
thu fact without pe * nding to ditw any commquences fiom ut, with the plicnomenon of the 
magnets needle, the grevtest vatiation of which {rom north lowaids we t tikev place shou 
“ two ur three un the altztonon, and the hist about i,ht o'clock in the moraing.”’—Vide the 
Edeabargi Mogeaire for March 1y2, page 2214 prs be 


{e) Arena, extricted (rm mema obtined from the extremes of these aificent # inna 
Guctesti ms, wil ge them, awerght of the atmorphere muuch more correctly «lwo thee mmon 
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‘Win icspect to Medicine, this taw 1 a principle ennrcly news and it has 
uw become a matter of real consequence, fo ascertain in what respects 1t Co- 
upelates with the poner ofthe sun and moon in producing and regulating the 
patoxysins of fevers. Fiom the stuking coincidence of shese tendencies wih 
the peviods at which she paroxysms of feveis generally attack and remit, and 
fiom their supenor prevalence 1 tropical climates where the paroaysms of fever 
ue also most prevalent, 1 seems to be hghh probable that they may have a 
cinsudtvable share m constituting that powcr sehich shews itself nso seman kable 
a manner a this country, and ehuch we hare denommatd Sol-Lunar Influcme * 


il. OF THE PERIODICAL SLPTENARY CHANGES 
OF THE BAROMETER. 
xy. 

Risrrerime parodial xptenary changes in the state of the Barometer, 
the only mformation I have been able to obtan, ss extracted from an abridged 
Lxposition of the System of Mi. Toatpo upon the probability of the change 
of weather by the lunar points taken fiom the Journal des Seunces Utils, and 
published in the Calrutta Muganine for July and August 1793. Mr. Toarpo, 
4 appears, in order to ascettain whether the moon had any influence on the 
Murcury, collected a journal of the Barometer kept for several years, from 
wluch he discov cred that the Barometer was six-tenths of a line higher at the 
umes of the quadiatuics than at the syzygics. 


Ir this journal was kept correctly on a proper plan, periodical septenary 
changes in the Buromctet connected with the revolutions of the moon, are 
established of cours, Bef af twas kept in the ordinary way of assuming two 
or three observations taken in the couse of the day, to scrve asa standard or 

rule 
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rule for estimating the state of the whole twenty-four, it is evidently /able to 
errors, which render the calculation precarious and inconclusive fo- the rea« 
sons already explained, which however had not occurred to me at the ume of 
writing my last Treatise on Sol-Lunar Influence. 


Tuar the Buometer will be differcotly affected at the springs and neaps, 
is an anticipation which has in ats favour the strongust probability that ana~ 
logy can afford. Yer, upon a revicw of the observations collected during the 
springs and ncaps of the hunation which F have oburved, I ¢innot sy that, 
when arranged as they stand in the Sy nopws, in coincidence with ther tespec- 
tive periods, they exhibit a difference of character to establish thus concluston, 
‘We therefore kaye it to the decision of 4 far mote extensive cxpuienct, con 
ducting 1ts observattons on a plan sumilar to that which we have exemplified 

“in this Treatise, 


Tn fooking over Dr Maseray’s Treatue on th — castun, Lam sorry to di coves chat trust 
Jug too much to memory, in selecting tv hi + vk 19 my last publicaticn, 1 hive givens a very 
Imperiect account of whit he bas co pmu neatud on the ulyect ct Sol Lunas Influence But 
when he considess thit by my soccuruy Lbave deprived my selts £ the weight of his authority 
sn supporting # proposition I wis anxious to establish, fe will be u clined to asitibe 1¢ te the 
cause Ihave stated, Di Movaccy’sobserrstions ate conta ed is the Com de on to his Liter 
tise, between pige sso%d 556 they confism the power cf $11 inv Influence aT ur pe 
sa a very unequtvocal n innct, and mest she tttentuon of those who wih tor vonpity ity 
this nubyect. Tor the rote: wiuch the remark refer , vide page 2c 4 


ON 


XIV. 
ON THE DUTIES OF A FAITHFUL HINDU WIDOW. 


BY TLNRY C OLEBROOKE, LSQ. 


wae the hight which the Iibours of the Assan Sovsely have thown 

‘on the sciences and religion of the /7i ins, has drawn the attention 
of the literary world to that subyect, the hint thrown out by the President for 
rejecting the authontty of every publication preceding the translation of the 
Gitd, does not appear to have macle sufhcicnt 1 nprcssion, —Scveral late com 
pulations in Ewsope betray great want of judgment in the selection of authori 
ties; and their motley dress of true and fal. « vlours tenis to perpetuate error, 
for this reason at secms necessary on every topic, fo revert to original autho 
rittes for the purpose of cancelling erm or verifying facts alrerdy published , 
and this object will no way be mote readily attained than by the communt- 
cation of detached essays on each topic, as it may present itself to the Out 
entalist in the progress of his researches. 


From this or any other motive for indulgence, should the following autho- 
nines from Sanserst books be thought worthy of a place in the nevt volume 
of the Society’s Transactions, I shall be rewarded for the pains taken 1n cole 


Tecting them. 


© Havine fist bathed, the widow, dressed in two clein garments, and 
holding some cusa-grass, sips water from the prlm of her band — Buaring 


Yeu, IV, Ee Fie 
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 ¢dsa wd tila (a) on her band, she looks t wards the east or north while 
the Brahmana utters themystic word Ow. Bowing to Nerayana, she next 
« declacs (f). On this month, so named in such a Pacsha, on such a t'hs 
©) (naming herself and her (:) faauly) that I may meet Anunpua ty’ (d) 
© and reside in $cusra, thatthe years of my stay may be numerous as the 
* haus on the humun body , tht 1 may enjoy with my husband the felicity 
of heaven, and sanctify my paternal and maternal progenitors, and the an- 
* cestty of my husband’s fuer; that lauded by the Apsaraset, | may be hap- 
« py with my lord, through the ieigns of fomreen INpR As; that expigtion 
“ be made for my husband’s offences, whether he has killed a Brakmena, 
«© broken the tres of gratitude, ot murdered his friend, thus } ascend my huss 
 Daau’s buning pile, T call on you, ye guardians of the eight regions of 
¢ the work! Sun and Moon! Au, Ture, Ather (¢', Earthy and Water! 
My own soul! aaa! Day, Night, and Iwiligit! And thou, Conscience, 
** bear witness’ 1 follow my husband’s corpse on the funeral ple (/).” 


“ Havinn repeated the Sancalpa, she walks thrice round the piles and, 
the Br iamuna utters the following Mantras- 


(0S san 3) Thus declaration ws called the Seacalte. 

(4) Ge a, the family ot race Tour grevt faulies of Brébwanas are now cxtant, and have 
buanched mto many distinct rivets Since the memorable masiere of the Cubst yer, by Paraas 
Kany the C batray as describe themselves from the sume Griras as the Brnbwenen 

(4) Wite of Vasteny’ea. (0 Adie, 

(f)Ta several pubbeations the woman his been descnbed as phcwg beuvelf on the pile bes 
Acre it be hghted , but the situa quoted 11 conformable to the text of the Bbageere, 

When the corpse ws shout to by consumed in the Sebstgya *, the fathful wife wlio stood 
¢ without, rushes on dn fire,” Na expa to Yoosss1’aina, 


* Calin of grassor kavat,sometimes iccted om the funeral pile, * The shed on the funeral pile 
of4 Mur called Laan o 1s) tnd vaue raya.” Seathe vocabulary cnttled Ha nA BALI « 
Ow! 
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% Om! Let these women, not to be widowed good wives, adomed with 

** collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves to the tire, Im- 

“ mortal, not childless, nor husbandless, excellent, let them pass into fire, 
% whose original element is water. 

From the Rigvtda. 


© Om! Jet these wives, pure, beautiful, commit themselves to the fie, 
* with their husband's corpse. 
A Paurduca Mantra, 


 Wira this benediction, and uttering the mystic Nami Namah, she as 
* cends the flaming pile.” 


‘Wie the prescribed ceremonies are performed by the widow, the son, 
of other near kinsman, of the deceased, apphes the {nst torch, with the forms 
directed for funeral rites in the Gr'Iya (g}, by which his ibe 1s governed, 


Tue Suncalpa is evidently forined on the words of Ancir as’: 


(g) Extracts or compilations trom the sacred books, cuntaming the puticul s forme for tell 
grous ceremonies, to be olarved by the tacc.or farmly for whom that pottion of the sacted writ 
mgu has been adopted, whuh composes thu Gra We luatn from the Bbdgavats, that 
Veva'sa divided the # éde vate four (Rib, Yaynb, Saman, ind At'berwon) of five, cluding the 
Bihdsas or other Pu erat a one Vide. Parva accepted the Rigwidas Jarwent and Cavi, or 
Scora, the Sdmaoédc, Bauanrasana leatacd the Yyeroile, Samuviv, Darowa, and 
others of the fanntly of Auctzas, the A’Servawide, “ My {iter (Sue's, ton of Vya'sa, 
+ speaks) selected the Jivhasas and Pardaas; then the several Ri‘sbis chose the Vides vanoutly 
“ (parts of each). ‘Theu pupils, the successora of their pupils, and the pupils of these, became 
«* followers of partuiat Sé "a's." 

Ees «THE 
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“ Tat wife who commuts herself to the flames with her husband's corpse, 
4 shall equal AnuwpHat1, and reside in Sworga, 


“ Accowranyine her husband, she shall reve so long in Seearga as are 
© the thirty-five mulions of haus on the human body, 


As the spake-catcher forcibly drigs the serpent from his earth, #0, bear- 
“ ing her husband from hell, with bum she shall enyoy heavenly bliss, 


 Dyine with her husband, she sanctifies her maternal and paternal an- 
“ cestors, and the ancestry of hum to whom she gave her virgiatty, 


* Si cn vwift, wonng her husband, in celestial {Ulery with him, greatest, 
* most adinued (4), with bin shall enjoy the delights of heaven while fourtcen 


 Inpnas reign 


“ Trovor he: husband had killed a Brakmana (3), broken the ties of 
gratitude, or murdercd his fisend, she expiates the crime.” 
Anomas. 


Tux Mantras are adopted on the authority of the Branme Purana, 


“( Ware the pile 1s preparing, tell the faithful wife of the greatest duty of 
« woman, she 15 loyal and pure tho burns hertelf with her husband's corpse. 





(3) The word in the text wexpounded “ lauded by the chours of heaven, Gandharoar,” Se. 
(1) The commentators are at the pawns of shewnng thet thy exprition munt refer toa crime 
oovnnutted in a former exntence, for foneral rites ase refused to the murderer of a Brabwdae 


« Heanng 
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“© Hearing this, fortified in her resolution, and full of affection, she com- 
“ pletesthe Prraime'pwa ¥o'ge (2), and ascends to Stearga.” 
Baaumr Purina. 


Ir is held to be the duty of a widow to bum herself with ber husband’s 
corpse; but she bas the alternative, 


«Ow the death of her husband, to hve as Brakmachar}, or commut herself’ 


 ¢o the flames.” 
Visnyy. 


‘Tur austerity intended consists in chastity, and in acts of piety and mor» 
Gification, 


«© Tux use of Tambuls, dress, and feeding off vessels of tutenague 18 for. 
* bidden to the Yas (/), the Brahnach:r,, and the widow, 
Pracae’ras 


Tax widow shall never exceed one meal a day, nor sleep on abed. if 
« ghe do 0, her husband falls from Swarga, 


Sua shall cat no other than simple food, and (m) shall daily offer the 
"© tarpana of cus, tela, and water (x). 





(WD Actof buramg berelf with be: buiband. (D Sanwpasi 

(m) If she has 00 male dewendants, See Madea Paryaia 
(a) Oblations for the manes of mucestors to the third degree, thovgh not exclunvely, for the 
prayer incindes 2 general petinon for remoter ancestors. Yet daily oblauons (Var eédéwa) are 


separatly offered for ancescors beyond the third degree, , 
“ 
" 
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In Taide be Go'rtices and Mighs she shall exceed the usual dutien 
+ of ablution, almpsy and pilgrimage, agd offqn uss the name of Go» in 
“a Frayer.” 

The Sarit, 


Arren undertaking the duty of a Sati’, showld the widow recede, she in- 
curs the penalties of defilement. 


« Ip the woman, regretting life, recedes from the pile, she 1s dafiled; but 
*© may be purified by observing the fast called Prijapatpa” (0), 
APASTAMBA. 


Txovan an alternative be allowed, the Hindu legislators bave shown them. 
selves disposed to encourage widows to burn themselves with ther husband's 
Corpse. 


Ha‘a1’s a thus defines a loyal wife: * She, whose sympathy feels the pains 

“ and joys of her husband; who mourns and pines in his absence, and dies 
«6 when he dics, is a good and Joyal wife. 

Tashan 


«© ALways revere a loyal wife, as you venerae the Dragtde; far, by ber 
*6 virtues, the prince's empire may extend over the three worlds.” 
Marsya Purina. 


(eo) Tt extends to twelve days, the first three, a spare meal may be tsken once in each day 5 
the nent thiee, once m each mght; the succeeding three days, nothing may be caten but what 
as given unsoluited ; and the last three days aren riged fat, 


« Tuovse 
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* Troves the husband died unhappy by the disobsdimte of his wife: 
* if from motives of love, disgust of the world, fear of ling unprotected, 
or sorrow, she commit herself to the flames, she is entitled to velitra- 
* tion.” 


Maks Bharata. 


Oaszaquits for suicides are forbidden; but tho Rigu'de expressly de- 
elares, “that the loyal wife who burns herself, shall not be deemed a sui- 
* cide, When a mourning of three days has beeh completed, the Srdddha 


* isto be performed*, This appears, from the prayer for the occasion, 
directed in the Rigvéda.” 


RecoLanxy tho chicf mourner for the husben! and forthe wife, would, 


in many cases, be distinct persons: but the Bravisuy.a Purana provides, 
that 


Waren the widow consigns herself to the same pile with the corpse of 


the deceased, whoever performs the Crd for her husband, shall perform 
it for her.” 


As to the ceremonies from the lighting of the funeral pile to the L’nda; 
* whoever lights the pile, shall also offer the Pinda.”” 


Va'ru Purine. 


In certain circums-nces the widow is disqualified for this act of a Susi. 


* The shortness © 1 meurmng @ honourable; the longest mourning is for the inwest 
tube, 


“ Sir, 
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Suz who hasan infant child, or is pregnant, or whose pregnancy is 
« doubtful, or who is unclean, may not, O princess! ascend the funeral 
“« 

pile, 

 Sosaid Na’nepa to the mother of Sacanza.” 


‘© The mother of an infant shall not relinquish the care of her child to as- 

* cend the pile; nor shall one who is unclean (from a periodical cause) or 

§ whose time for purification after child-birth is not passed, nor shall one 

+* who 1s pregnant, commut herself to the flames (g), But the mother of an 
«¢ infant may, if the care of the child can be otherwise provided.” 

VainasPari. 


Tn the event of a Brdkmana dying in a distant country, his widow 1 not 
permuted 10 burn herself. 


“A Fiprd or Brakmana may not ascend a second pile.” 
Go'rama. 


Bur with other casts, this proof of fidelity is not precluded by the remote 
decease of the husband, and 1s called Aaugamana. 


“Trt widow, on the news of her husband's dying in a distant county, 
* should expeditiously burn herself: so shall she obtain perfection.” 
Vyasa. 


(4) Ichas been erroneously asserted, that a wife, pregnant at the trme of her hushand’s death, 
may burn hereclfafter livery Hedy authouties pontevely contradict t. Jn addition to the 
textit may be remarked, that it ¢ a maaun, “ What was prevented sw its seuson, may not after- 


wards be resumed,” 
« Sxovip 
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« Soup the husband die on 3 journey, holding his sandals to her breast, 
lec her pass into the flames.” 


Braume Pxrdna, 


‘The expression is not understood of sandals exclusively: for thus Usa as 
or Sucaa. 


“Excser a Viprd, the widow may take any thing that belonged to her 
husband, and ascend the pile, 


Burs Viprd may not ascend a second pile; this practice belongs to other 
“© uribes.” 
Sucna. 


Ix two of the excepted cases, a latitude 1s allowed for a widow desirous of 
offering this token of loyalty, by postponing the obsequies of the deccased : 
for Va’sa directs that, * Ifthe loyal wile be distant less than the journey 
of aday, and desire to dic with her husband, his corpse shall not be burnt 
until she arrive, And the Bhavishys Purina percuts that the corpse be 
‘© kept one night, if the third day of her uncleanness had expired whea her 
« husband died.” 


‘Witu respect to a circumstance of time (r), which might on some occa- 
sions be objected, the commentators obviate the difficulty, by arguing from 
several texts, “ that to dic with or after her husband, is for a widew Nai- 


(r) Occasional observances are omitted on intercalary days, 
Vou. IV. Ff mittica 
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* yaittica (3) ond Camyg (2), and consequently allowable in the intescalary 
« month ;” for Dacsia teiches, that “ whenever anact both Weimittias and 
«« Camya 19 tn baad, it 1» then to be performed without consulting season.” 
‘They are st the trouble of removing another difficulty : 


© Durriara‘ssrma, in the state of Semadhi, quitted his terrestrial form. 
“ to proceed to the Muert, or Jeatitude, which awaited him. When the 
eaves and wood were ighted to consume the corpse, his wife Ga'spHa'Ri! 
“* war seen to pass into che flames Now also, a husband dying at Casi and. 
 attaing Mads, 11 becomes his widow to follow the carpse in the flames.” 


11 weresupcrffuow to purse commentators through all their ftivolous dise 
nncuon: 1nd laborious ilusuations un latent dificultics. 


Axx the ceremonies essential to this awful ute are included in the instree- 
tions already quoted. But many practices have been introduced, though not 
sanctioned by any ritual. .A widow who declares her resolution of burning 
herself with the corpse, is scquired to give a token of hor fortitude : and it 
is acknowledged, that onc who receded after the ceremony commenced, 
would be compelled hy her relations to complete the sactifice, This may 
explain circumstances described by some who have witnessed the melancholy 


Orn ceremonies noticed in the relations of persons who have been pre~ 
sent on such occasions, are directed in several rituals: 


re 
() Frentual, incumbent when 4 certaun event hyppens. 
(@) Options; done for its reward, 


* ADoRNLD 
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 Aporwep with all jewels, decked with muviam and other customary 
* omaments, with the box of muse in her band, hwving mat pé, j, or ado- 
* ration to the D vdids, thus reflecting that this Df 1 ought : my lord and 
* master to me was ull,—sbe walks sound the burning pile. she bestows 
¢ Jewels on the By ahminas, comforts hei relations, and shows hei fnends the 
* attentions of civility, while calling the Sun and elements to witness, she 
 distnbutes muna at pleasure, and having repeated the Sureu/pa, proceeds 
* into the flames: theve embracing the corpse, she abandons herself to the 
fire, calling Suija! Subsa! Supa” 


Tue byestanders throw on butter and wood for thus, they are taught, 
that they acquire ment caceeding ten milhon fold, the ment of an sAstea- 
médha, ot other great sacrifice. Tven those who join the procession from the 
house ‘of the deceased to the funeral pile, tor every step are rewarded ax for 
an Aswumidha. Sach mdulgences are pronused by grave authors: they arc 
quoted in this place only as they scem to authorize an inference, that happily 
the martyrs of this supeistinon have never been numerous, It 1s certain that 
the instances of the widow’s saciifice are now rate: on this it 1s only neces- 
sary to appeal to the recollection of every person residing in Indi, how few 
instances have actually occurred within his knowledge. And, had they ever 
been frequent, superstition would hardly have promised its indulgences to 
spectators, 


Ffa ON 


XV, 


ON THE TRACES 
OF THE HINDU LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 


RXTANT AMONGST THE MALATS: 


BY WILLIAM MARSDEN, 88Q, 
—————— 


HE Sanscrit, ot ancient language of the Hindus, is a subject so interest- 

ing in itself, that every discavery which contributes to throw light upon 
its history orto mark its extent, carries with it a degree of importance. The 
proofs of its influence in the northern countries of isam, Nepal, Bootan, and 
‘Thibst, as well as in the southern parts of the peninsula of Jndia, are to be 
found in the works of the Missionaries and the Researches of this Society, 
Dut the progress it made in early times, amongst the inhabitants of the eastern 
islands and countries possessed by the Alzlays, has not, I believe, been point- 
ed out by any writer. My acquaintance with the language of the latter peo- 
ple, together with some attention paid to the dialects of Jndia in general, have 
enabled me to observe, that the Maluyax is indcbted to the Sanserit for a 
considerable number of its terms. I have also satisfied myself, that the inter 
course by which this communication was effected, must have taken place in 
times anterior, probably by many centuries, to the conversion of these peo- 
ple to the Mubemetan religion. The language, it is true, abounds at present 
with Arabic words, which their writers affect to introduce, because this dis- 
play of literary skill is, at the same time a proof of their religious know- 
ledge; but they are generally legal or metaphysical terms, borrowed from the 
Koran and its commentaries ; are never expressive of simple ideas, have not 


biga 
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been incorporated into the language (a few excepted) and are rarely made 
‘use of in conversation, The Madcwerds, on the contiary, are such as the 
progress of civilization must soon have rendered necessaly, being frequently 
expressive of the feelings of the mind, ‘or denoting those ordinary modes of 
thoughr which result frock ee sbolal drebits’ ef mankind, or from the evils 
that tend to mterrupe them, . Jp not however to be understood, that the 
atfiruty between thse dangunges is radical, or that the names for the cnnis 
anon obyety of sense are borrowed from the Sse. The Malayan is a 
branch o1 dialect of the widely extended language prevailing throughout the 
aslands of de Arcdupeligy, to which it gives same (7), and those of the Sout 
Sea; comprehending between Madugana on the one side, and Faster 
sland on use other, both inclusive, the space of full two bundred degrees 
of longitude, This consideration alone is sufficient to give it claim to the 
highest degrec of antiquity, and to originality, as far as that term can be 
applied. The various dialects of this speech, though they have a wonder- 
ful accordance in many essential properties, have experienced those changes 
which sepamtion, time, and accident produce, and in respect to the purposes 
of intercourse, may be classed into several languages, differing considerably 
from cach other. The marks of cultivation by which the Malayan is dis- 
tinguished from his ruder neighbours, are to be attributed, in my opinion, 
to the effects of an early connexion that must have subsisted between the ine 
habitants of this castern peninsula and those of the continent of India; but 
what the nature and circumstances of this connexion may have been, it is 
ot easy to determine. A spirit of foreign conquest, and still more, a zeal 
for the propagation of their religious tenets, appear incompatible with the 


© ‘The Matey-Arbipetogs may be underntoed to comprebend the Siaul, Philippine, and Mor 
bera ulands, tm the maritime parts of which, the Bfaleyan is used a8 3 Langue franca, ; 
genius, 
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genius of the Hindu system, excepting amongst the duciples of Broon 5 but 
Ihave never discovered in the Afalayan customs or opinions any waccs of 


the peculiar mstitutiens of that exteaordinsry sect, 


A cowurnetar intercourse has always subsisted between the manuface 
toring countries ot Fide and the marts for the produee of th, Spriveislunds, 
such as Johor, Smpapoora, and Malacca; and when the Poringnes, 1 the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, first sisted these places, thry men- 
tion with surprize the cowcourse of foreign vessels assembled thet. But ine 
dependently of other objections that might be raisod to th, probabiluy of 
these traders having polished the language of the poople whose potts they 
frequented, or hing impareed to them their national litcrafure, 1¢18 to be 
observed that by much the greater proportion af the ships belangiag to na~ 
trve merchants, which now enter the straits of Adsneca, come from the coust 
of Coromandel, and consequently are n1sig ited by persons who speak the lane 
guages prevailing in that part, whereas 1 as cvidcnt, that, from the Tidmga, 
or the Tanool, the Malayan bas nyt received any porugn of its smprovernt, 
but from the genuine Hindwtwe of the northern provinces, pitor to 1s debwse~ 
ment by the mixtuyo of dredie nouns, aud the abuse of verbal auxilianes 
Jf the communication must necessarily bx suppoxd to have ats ongin in 
commerce, I should be anclined to constdir the people of Guey uf, notwiths 
standing thow di tance, asthe instiuctors of the Waly». ‘Ther resort to 
Malocea 1s particularly noticed by Dt Bannos, and other authentic writers, 
and it 15 well known that the Zmdu languagy Ins buen preserved with moic 
punity in that, than un apy other miutune pioviner of fucha. 


‘Far nature of the afl mty suggested, will sufhuenth appru to thow who 
y pp 

aw conversant with the Jéudw diukct, is he followin, cvunpks of 

. Smo 
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Susi words, which are at the same time so famibar to the Malays, and s0 
thoroughly incorpotated into there vernaculer tongue, that their foreign ongrn. 
1s never suspected, although the terms adopted from the abs, can, with 
vary few ewceptions, be immediately pointed out hy the most ordinary 
cholar. Its true that he 1s assisted en chis discrimination by the peculiarities 
of the Arzin orthography ; for the Malays, as well as the Persians and other 
People, who, in consequence of their conversion to the faith of the Koran, 
cnploy this alphabet in cheur writings, do yet reyect the use of certain letters, 
either 48 superfluous, or as not suited co the smoothness of their own sounds, 
and which therefore appear only in words purely Arabic. The Hindweee 
wards, on the contrary, being divested of their proper dress, and clothed in 
common with those onginally Malayan, in the adopted Arabe character 
{wsth certain yudicious modifications) want the same token of their origin, 
and are more assimilated with the rest of the language. 


In this short list of words taken, with little pains in the selection, from a 
“alayan dicuonaty, the departure fiom the Hindevee is scarcely mote than 
may anse from a different habit of spelling them in our letters, unless where 
it consists sn a slight variation of the sense, or of the part of speech. 


Sooke, Fond, pleased Beepe, Seed 

Sooke chets Pleasure, joy. Boodee. Wisdom, undeistanding. 

Doola Sad. Loba. Covetous. 

Bagee. To divide. Jaga. To watch. 

Bangut, Race, family. Pootree. Princess. 

Bara, Language. Rata. Chanot. 

Bechara, Advice, counsel, judicial = Peraama. Fuil moon. 
proceeding. Charee. To seek. 
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Ax inspeotion of the characters used by the nuives of the isands, who 
dave not adepted the Malayan of Arabit mode of wrung, will shew that m 
the afrangenvent of their leners they have taken the MZundu fo their guide, 
and have even preserved the thythmus terminated by & nasal; which s0 pecu- 
dacly distinguistes this from evory other system. The aspirated letters ndt 
being required for expresting the sounds of these languages, are omitted, and 
ach division of the seties consists therefore of three, instead of five. In 
the Boang alphabet the order ws as follows: Ka, ga, nga; Tu, da, na; Pa, 
ta, mag Che, js, mea, acc. (soe Hutory of Sumaira, plate.) In the Sar- 
sorit, 1 need scarcely to observe, the series of consonints begins thus, Az, 
Phe, ge, g'ha, ngas Cha, cb'he, 4a, s'hs, grya; Ta, Pha, da, Ps, na, 
dec. If other proofs were wanting of the influence of Hurd intercourse 
in these parts, such conformity alone, in a matter so arbitrary, and which 
‘exists equally in other obscare dialects, and extends even to the island of 
Calebes, would be sufficieat co establish 1. The languages of these islanders 
have not, however, been enriched by an secession of Hind words m any 
degree propériioned to the Afaiasaz, which uses the Arabs alphabet; but 
the probabilny is strong, that the inhabitants of the Adalay peninsula were 
‘in possession of an alphabet on the same model, and were even skilled an 
compomtion, before the Mahometens introduced their learaing aod character 
mtoeg them, 


Bot the citeumstance which lus mor. immediately struck my attention, 
and given eccasion to these remarks, is that of my having met with frequent 
allusion in their wntings, to the most celetsrated works of chit Himdu mytho- 
logical poets, especially the MaksBharat and the Jtesyon, A thanuscript 
now fying before me, which is a species of romante, exhibics in almost every” 
page the marks ofthe author’s acquamtance with Zdude Inerature and mane 

Vor, IV. Gg new 
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ners. Itcontains the adventures of two princes, who were sent by the king” 
their father, co obtain for him the possession of an extraordinary self-per- 
forming instrument of music, whose enchanting ais he had heard in a dream. 
However flimsy this foundation, and incohereat the parts of its superstruc- 
tuie, it gives scope to the display of a lively and fertile imagination, much. 
dcheate imageiy, and pathetic expression of sentiment. The following pas- 
sages allude, unequivocally, to well-known personages in the Pooranp:e— 
‘Ferlulue hacck segala reopa'na maha-indeh separtee pandooa Ieema; ya} gdh 
 guepassing good was their whole appearanee; mest adminsble, like unto 
& the five Pundoas.” Again: Lakoo'nia meng-amok estoo separtee pandooa lee~ 
ma tatkala eca meng-aruk dedalam rayet Rooraoe pe “ the manner ia 
* which they fought was like that of the five Pendoos when they rushed inte 
«© the ranks of the Koorvas.” These can be no other than the renowned fae 
vourites of Knisuwa, whose brilliant actions and personal accomplishments 
are the theme of immortal song. The machinery of the Ramayan is inter» 
woven with the story; and chis circumstance tends to increase my cegret that 
‘we possess no translation, even in abstract, of that much-admired poem, The 
Malayan princes ase, like Rama, attended in their wars by apes of extraor- 
dinary endowments, who fight with more than human prowess, and overcome 
the Reksasa rbd, Sy» oF hobgoblins, who serve under the bapners of 
the adversary. One of the former, whose talents as an ambassador are the 
subject of panegyric, issaid to resemble that diplomatic monkey who was sent , 
by Sree Ranta to the King of Zangkepooree. The mixture of qualities and 
actions gravely attributed tothem in their double capacity of monkics and 
heroes, produces a very ludicrous and amusing effect. Though their 
ideas are rational, their manners and propensities are faithful to nature. 
Mention is azo made of Bismo deme gid ginny oft the mountain 
Maba-mereo ay tree of the blue lotos rom growing in the poo! 
Mondeo 
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Mando ratea py jy dices of a lon possessing supernatural powers, 
Sing-asaktee, and elsewhere Srmgaa-rajoon yg 5, who shot srrows at 
Mabaraya Kanna os Some of these Jatter names I do not recollect 
to have met with in the notices we have of the Hindu mythology. 


‘Twesx sinulies and allusions must refer, asin all poetry, to stories 
with which the readers were presumed to be well acquainted, and scum 
toimply, that translations of the works were formcly in the hands of 
the Malays, I do not know that such remain amongst them at thu day 
but my ignorance is no proof of the contrary ; for at the time when I had 
Opportunities of making the enquiry, 1 was uninformed as to the cxist~ 
ence of the originals, and the passages above quotcd were of course un- 
intelligible to me. ‘Lhey must be sought for in the peninsula of Malacca, 
or amongst the Menanghabon prople in Swmatva, A spirit of investigation 
4s now gone forth, and under the influcies of the af sate Society, and from 
the example of its President, we may confidently hope that no region of 
oriental literature will be left unevplored, 


Sunce the foregoing Paper was witten, and communicated to a fw 
friends, 1 have seen a copy of the third volume of the Assatic Research 
(just receaved from Calcutta) and observe that che connexion between 
the Malayas and the Sawsert has not cscapcd the nouce of the President, 
whose learned and elegant Anwivzasany Discourse points it out 
(p. 11 & 12) ina clear and decided manner. ‘7 he sanction of his autho- 
nity to my opinion fully reconciles me to the antwipation of a supposed 
discovery, 


Gg. WA 
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A CATALOGUE OF INDIAN PLANTS, 
COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT 


AND AS MANY OP THEIK LINKRASAN GENERIC NAMLS A$ COULD WITH 
ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BL ASCERTAINLD. 


BY THE LATT. PRLSIDENT. 


* 4 CASABALLY, Casytu Ancét's, 
Achyuta, Mormds. Ans‘umatt. 

*Acranté, Solanum, Ano, Oryzx 

Acsha, Apamarga, 

5 Agastya, Aschynomene. 25 Aparayta, Clitoria. 
Agnisic’hé. Arca, Aselepras. 
Aguru, Cordia, “Ardraca, Amomunt, 
Alsbu, Cucurbita, Ariméda, 

Alamvushs, Bryoma. Anshti, Xanthan, 

10 Alarca, Asclepias, go Anaca, Orymum, 
Alpamirisha, Aijuna, Lager frcemia ? 
Amalé, Atushcara, Souecar pus. 
“Amalaci, Phyllanthus. As‘mantaca. 
Ambasht"ha. As‘éca, 8 new geaus. 

15 Amlina, Gomphrena? 35 ‘Asp’hita, Nyctauthes, 
Anlalénica, Ovals, ‘Aus'veii, Oryza, 
Amlavétass, Hypericum, Atavishi. 

Amlicé, Tamarindus, Auchari. 
Amra, Mangifera. Atunucta, Bansterw, 

20 Amritaca, Spondias. 40 “Avigna, Carte? 


Baculs, 
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Bacula, Menusops. 

Badarl, Rhamnus. 

Bahuviraca, 

Bahvanga, anew genus. 
4g Bali. 

Bak. 

Bandhucs, Jsora, 

Banga, Canuabes ? 

Bata, Freus. 

50 Bhadramustaca, Cyperus ® 
Bhanga, Gossypium. 
Bhanu, Clerodendt wan, 
Bhavya, Dellena. 
Bharadwajl, 

55 Bhuchampaca, Kampferia. 
Bhiyambaca. 
Bhulavanga, Jussena. 
Bhurand:, Jpomea P 
Bhurja. 

60 Bhastrina, Andropogon ? 
Bhutaves), Ayctanthes. 
Berbers. 

Bimba, Biyoma? 
Bimbic 1, the same? 

65 Brahmam, Ovieda. 
Brabmasuverchala’, 
Brahmi, Ruts. 

Bilva, Cratave, 


Birangs. 
70 Cécamécht. 
Cacing), Aponogeton? 
Cachu, 4) nm, 
Cadali, Musa, 
Cadamba, Nauclea, 
75 Calica, Nymphea, 
Cia, 
Cala. 
‘Calambi, 
Calami. 
80 Calaya, Cabuga, Cucurbita, 
Calpaca. 
Cimatats, Jpomea, 
Campilla, a new genus, 
Canchana'ra, Bawkwnta, 
$5 Canda, Dracontsum. 
Candara‘ls, 
Candura, Dolichos. 
Canduru, Scilla? 
Cangu. 
go Cantala, Agave 
Capris’. 
Capur’ha, Zrmonsa. 
Caranys‘cs, 2 new genus. 
95 Ca‘ravélla, Cieone P 
Caray, Taurus. 
Caravua, Nevis, 
Caramarangs, 
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Cannarangs, Averrhoa. 

Carmeara, Pavetia. 
100 Carpatals, Alo ? 

Carpa’s}, Gossypium. 

Carpira, Zaurus, 

Catuna, Citrus. 

Césa, Seccharum, 

5 Chshmird. 

Ca'taca, Sirychnos. 

Ca'tp'hala, Tobernarmontana, 

Catu, 

Cémuca. 

10 Césara, Crocus. 
Cétaca, Pandanus, 
Chacrala’, 

C’hadira, Mrmosa, 
Ch'batra‘ca, Agaricus. 

13 Champaca, Mihilia. 

Chanaca. 

Chanda’. 

Chandana, Sentalem, 
Chandrica’ 

20 Chantra. hems. 
Charmacasha’. 
Chavaca. 

Chitra’. 
Chitraca, Planbago. 

25 Chorapushp, Seorpus. 
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Cirata, 
Codrava. 
Cérangl. 
Covida'ra, Bankina 
go Chitaca, 
Cramuca. 
Crishna. 
Crishnachira, Porcrana. 
Cahuravi, Asclepras ? 

35 Cshuma’, Linum. 
Culaca, Strychnos. 
Culma’sha. 

Cumbha, 
Cumbhica, Patio, 

40 Cumuda, Memanthes. 
(Cuncuma, Crocus) ? 
Cunda, Jasminum, 
Curubaca, Barleria. 
Curuntaca, 

45 Cunuvaca. 

Cus'a, Poa. 
Cushmainda, Cucumss P 
Cusumbha, Curthamus. 
Cotaya, Jasmumen, 

0 Cuvalaya, 

Cuveraca, Sunetena? 
Damapana. 
Danica. 

Dhanya‘ca, 
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Dhanyéca. 

55 Danma, Pronca. 
Dasi. 

Dévadir, Uvona, 
Dhitact. 
Dhustira, Datura, 

60 Doni, Artemia. 
Dricshi, Pits. 
Durgajata, Ophraglasseum, 
Durva, Agron. 
Dwipatri, Aapactens. 

65 ‘Ela, Amomum, 
‘Blabaluce. 

Enanda, Recveus, 
Gayapippeli, a now genus ? 
Gambhii. 

qo Gandal. 

Gandharays, Garden, 
Gandira, Solanum ? 
Gaunchandra, Hedysat um 
Ghantapatah, 

75 Ghonts, Rhaman. 

Ghoshaca, 
Granthila. 
Grinyana, Dancus. 

Gocantaca, Barlenia. 

80 Gédhupads. 

Gédhuma, Triticum, 


Géphvl, Elephantopis. 
Galéml, Agrostis? 
Génarda, Gyperus? 

85 Gorneshé. 

Govicshi. 

Govari, Eranthemun? 
Guggule, 

Guha. 

90 Gunya, Abrus. 
Guvies, Areca, 
Haimavati. 

Halaca, Nymphee, 
Hanu. 

95 Hancus’s, deanthu, 
Haridri, Curcuma, 
Handru. 

Hantach, Ter mmaka, 
Hanttala. 

200 Haryanga, Cissus, 
Hémapushpica, Jasmeoscn 
Hemasa'gzra, Cotyleden, 
Hilamochica. 
Himavat, 

5 Hingu, Terebruthus, 
Hingult, Solanum, 
Hinta'la, Elate. 
Hole. 

Jambua, Gurus. 


10 Jambo, 
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16 Jambu, Eugenie. 
Juamina, Valeriana. 
Jeni, Terminaha? 
Jayap'bale, Morifica. 
Jayant, Zifhynamene. 

1§ Tcshu, Saccharum. 
Teahura. 

Teshwicu. 
Junta. 
Indivara, Tradefiantia ® 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti. 
Indrayiruni, 
Ingudi. 
Trbfau. 

25 ‘Is'waramila, Aristolocha, 
Lacucha, sArtonarpus P 
Langah, Nama ? 
Latarca, Al/nan, 
Lasuna, Allawn, 

go Laval, 4uerrbos, 
Lavangs, Crryophyllut. 
Lédhra, 

Madana, Paonia. 
Madhica, Bassa. 

35 Madbulaca. 
Madhiiraca. 
Madbusgru, Guilendina. 
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Mahipsh. 

Mahiswéta. 

40 Malape. 

Milati, Jarmaum, 
Mallicd, Nyctanthes. 
‘Minaca, Arum ? 
Mandara, Exythrma, 

45 Mircars. 

Marceau, 

Mancha, Capsicum. 
Marunmélé. 
Masapami, 

50 Misha, Phaseolus, 
Mashandari, Callicarpa. 
Masira. 

Mitulanga, Cusrus. 
Maun 

55 Mayira. 

Muchucunda, Pentapetes. 
Mudge, 

Mudgaparn. 

Mulaca, Raphanus. 

Go Mundabalh, Jpomaa. 
Muri, 

Murvi, Aleirss. 

Mustaca, Sebanus ? 

Niagabali, Sida, 
65 Négaballi, Baukinie. 
Nagacésara, 
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Nugaccsara, Mesua, 
Nagadina, Artemna 
Nagaranga, Carus, 
Nala, draisde? 

go Nal. 
Nuranga, 
Niricala, Cocos, 


Nichuls, + new genus, 


Nuh, dudrgofera 
75 Nulotpala, Pontediria 

Nimba, Meha, 

Nivira, Oryza. 

Picila, 

Padma, Nymphow, 
80 Palandu, Allium. 
Palasa, Butea 
Panasa, Artoca pus 
Parnisa, Organ 
Patah, Brgnonu 
Patola, Solanum ? 
Pau, 


8 


Pichula, Tumares 
Pala, loc @ 
Pinya. 

go Pippala, Fans. 
Pippah, Pips. 
Pryila 
Pisa, 
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Placshs, Ficus. 

95 Psnipenns, 
Pryangu. 
Pottca, Plpsals. 
Punarnava, Bot haawa. 
Pundanice. 

300 Pundra 

Puticargja, Gulandina. 
Ractamula, Olenlandia, 
Rayadana, 
Rayan. 

5 Rye 
Rashiric.. 
Rasna, Ophioxylum ? 
Renuca, 
Riddbu. 

10 Rishabha, 
Rochana, 
Robita, Punica, 
Sicotaca, Trophies. 
Sabacara, Mangifera. 

1g Sahachan. 
Saileya, Mascus. 
Samnyaca, Barlersa. 
Sarvala, 
Sala, 

20 ‘Silanch, 


Salma, Bombas. 
Samanga’, 
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Samangi, 2? 
‘Sami, Munosa, 
Samura, Mimosa, 

25 Samudeaca, Aguicia. 
Sana, Crotalana, 
Sancarajata, Hehsarum, 
‘Sanc’hupushpa, Cus, 
‘Sara, 

30 ‘Sarala, 

Sarana. 
‘Satamult. 
Satapushpa. 
‘Sav'hi, 

95 ‘Sep'hilica, Nyctanshes. 
Septala, Nyctanthes. 
Septaparna, Echitts. 
Sershapa, Sinaprs. 
“Simbi, Dokehos. 

40 Sindhuca, Vitev. 

Sir sha, Mansa. 

isu, Croton? 

“Siva. 

S6bhanjana, Guslandiau. 

45 Sémalata, Ruta? 
Somaray!, Paderia, 
‘Solp’ha. 

‘Sonaca, Bignonta 


Suungataca, Tapa. 
Lingataca, 7 rapa, ran 
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go Sriptraa, 
Sthalapadma, Zi/ssas, 
Suca, 

Sucn, 
Sunishannaca, Mur sider, 

55 Surabli. 

Suryamani, Mibricus 
Suvernaca, Casita 
“Syam1, a new genus, 
“Syanmna ca, 

6o Tala, Borassus. 
Talamulaca, Cockiaria ? 
‘Tah, Corypha. 
Tamala, Laurus ? 
Tambuli, Pir. 

65 Tamracta, Nrentuna, 
‘Taina, Amsmum 
Taum, do. 
Tatpatri, Law vi. 
Tila, Sssamuom, 

7o Tilaca. 

Tinduca, Diospyr os 
Tinsa, Lbenus? 
‘Trapusha, Cucumes? 
Trayama na‘. 

75 Trvrita’, 
Tubanca. 


Tula, Maw 
Tunga, 
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Tung 
Udumbara, Ficus, 
80 Ulapa, Aryfida 
Upédica, 
Urana, Cassia. 
Utpala? 
Vajradtu, Euphorbia 
&5 Valvays, Suds opogon ? 
Vanaccli, Canna, 
Vanamudga. 
Vanardiaca, Cofus? 
‘Vanda, Epidendrwm, 
go Vande’, Loranthus. 
Vanda Vanum. 
Vanda‘ca, Quercus. 
Vana'a, Bazibos. 
Va'rhi. 
95 Vasaingaca, Eaurxs. 
Varuna, 
Vasaca, Disnthera. 
Vasalyi. 


Veistuca, Amaranthus? 
400 Vasu. 

Valtaca. 

Vatsa/dani, Menjperum. 

Va'yasbh. 

Vitasa, Barlerta, 

5 Vétra, Calomus, 
Vichitra’, Tragia, 
Vidarl. 

Vidula, 
Virana, Andropogon. 
30 Vishant. 
Vistarnca, Compolvulus. 
Vritl, Onze. 
Vyaghranac’ha. 
‘Vya'ghrapa'da, 
1g Ya‘sa 
‘Yava, Hordeum, 
Yavasa, Poa? 
‘Yocta'rasa’. 
Yuthica’, Jasmnum. 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON SELECT INDIAN PLANTS®*. 


BY THE LATE PRESIDENT 
— 


‘ [IF my names of plants displease you,’ says the great Saxdish botanist, 
‘choose others more agreeable to your taste,’ and, by this candour, 
he has disarmed all the criticism, to which, as it must be allowed, even the 
enitical parts of his admirable works le continually open, 1 avail mysilf of 
Ins indulgence, and am very solicitous to give Indian plants their true dudian 
appellations , because J am fully persuaded that Lixin a.us himself would bave 
adopted them, hadhe Lnown the learned and ancient language of this coun- 
ty, ashe, like all other men, would have retamed the native numes of 
Anaite regons and cies, rivers and mountains, leaving finds, of persons 
of eminence, to preserve ther own names by their own ment, and invent- 
ang new ones, from distinguishing marks and properties for such obj.cts 
‘only as, being recently discovered, could have had no previous denomina- 
tion, Far am I from doubting the great umportance of perfect botuncal 
erorsptions , for languages expire as nations decay, and the true sense of 
many appcllatives m every dead language, must be lost in a course of ages 
but, as long as those appellatives remain undetstood, a travelling physician, 


‘Thu paper war annoauced ss the specimen of an Anatic Common place Book, which the 
‘Prendent added, m the third volume of these Transactiom, to Mr, Hazuzite70% « jroposat 


for an smprovement of Locus s usefal plan, 
who 
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who should wish to procure an rabian or Judsan plant, and, without asking 
for it by its learned or wulger name, should hunt for it in the woods by its 
Jotanual character, would resemble a geographer, who, desiring to find hu 
way in a foreign city or province, should never enquire, by name, for a street 
of a town, but wait with his tables and imseraments, for a proper occasion to 
determine its longitude and latitade. 


‘Tae plants described in the following paper by their classical appellation, 
with ther synonyma, or epithets, and their names in the vulgar dialects, 
have been clected for thcir novelty, beauty, poetical fame, reputed use in 
medicine, or supposed holiness; and frequent allusions to them all will be 
found, if the Saaset langage should ever be generally studied, in the po- 
pular and sacred pocmns of the ancient Jhmdus, in their medical books and 
Jawetracts, and even in the Vedas themselves. Though, unhappily J cennot 
profess, with the fortunate Snede, to have seen without glasses all the parts 
of the flowers which 1 have descnbed, yet you may be assured that I have 
mentioned no part of them which I have not again and again examined 
with my own eyes; and though the weakness of my sight will for ever pre- 
‘vent my becoming a botanist, yet I have in some little degree atoned for that 
fatal defect by extreme attention, and by an ardent zeal for the most lovely 
and fascinating branch of natural knowledge. 


Bi rons, 1 was acquanted with the method pursucd by Vax Ruzzns, 
necessity had obliged me to follow a similar plan on a smaller scale; and, 
as his mode of studying botany, in a country and climate by no means fa- 
vourable to botanical excursions, may be adopted more successfully by those 
who have more Icisure than | shall ever enjoy, I present you with an interest~ 
ing passage from one of lus prefaces, to which ¥ should barely have referred 

you, 
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YoU, af hus great work were not unfortunately confined, fiom its sanity, to 
very few bands. He informs us un an introduction to his thud volume, “ that 
S peveral India physicians and Bekins bad composed by his oder, 4 c1tt- 
* Jogue of the most celebrated plants, which they distributed iccoiding to 
* chear tumes of blossoming and seeding, to the configuration of their lees, 
* and to the forms of then flowers and fruit, that, xt the propel seasons he 
“ gave copies of the hist to several intalligent men, of whom he sent pits 
* into different forests, with instructions to bring him, from ali quarters, 
«© such plants as they saw named, with their fruit, flowers, and Icaves, even 
“* though thoy should be obliged tu climb the most lofty trees for them, thit 
* three or four painters, who lived in his tamily, constantly and accurucly 
“« delineated the fresh plants, of which, w hw presence, + full descripuon 
“ was added, chat, in the mean while, he had casnestly requested all the 
princes and chiefs on the Maludar cowst to send him such vegeribles as 
S* were most disunguished for use or for eiigance, and that not one of them 
* faled to supply hus garden wich flo vers, which he sometimes «caved from 
$© the distance of fifty or suaty leagues, that when hus herbarists had collected 
 g sufficient number of plants, when his draughtsmen had sketched thon 
* figures, and his native botanists hid subjomed thet description, he sub- 
matted the drawings to @ little academy of Pris, whom he used to 
convene for thit purpose from diffcient parts of the country, that bis 1» 
*¢ sembly often c nsintcd of fiftecn o suxtecn Jeuncd niivs, who ved with 
“ each other in giving correct answers to all his questions concaning the 
“ names and wrtues of the prinupw vegetibks , and that he mote all teu 
4« answersin his note book , that he was infirutcly delip ted wath the candid, 
* modest, amiciblc, and respecttul debates of those prgin plulosophicrs, exch 
(6 of whom adduced passages fiom ancient books in support «f Ju oun opt 
* mon, but without any bitterness of contest on the ler t peatnrbation of 

ond, 
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‘6 mund , that the texts which they cited, were in verse, and taken from 
*t books, as they positively asserted, more than four thousand years old: that 
“ the first couplet of each section in those books comprised the synony- 
* mous terms for the plant, which was the subyect of it; and chat, in the 
“ subsequent verses, there was an ample account of 1s kind or species, its 
* properties, accidents, qualities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of flow~ 
* ering and bearing fiust, medical virtues, and more general uses , that they 
quoted those teats by memory, having gotten them by heartin their earliest 
“© youth, rather as 2 play than « study, according to the immemonal usage 
“ of such Jndian tribes as are destined by law to the learned professions ; 
«and on that singular law of tnbes, peculiar to the old Egy pnans and Indra 
“ams, be adds many solid and pertinent remarks” Now when we com- 
plun, and myself as much as any, that we have no lersure in Jndta for liter= 
my and philosophical pursuits, we should consider that Van Rueipe was 
a nobleman, at the head ofan /udaw government, in his ume very consi- 
dlcrable, and that he folly discharged all the duties of bis important station, 
while he found leisure to compile, in the manner just described, those twelre 
luge volumes which Liww.at s himsclf pronounces accurate. 


y Taraca 

Vere. Pua 

Tans. shuomum. 

Cire Feranth spathe-like, but sting on the germ, tubular, one-leaved, 
broken at the mouth into few irregular sharp toothlets, downy, striated , 
tm part coloured, 10 part semipellucrd. 

Cor One-petaled, villous. Jude short, funnel-foim. Border double. 
Estentor thice parted, coloured like the calyx, drezssonr oblong, strated, 
internally concave, ruunded into slipper-like bags , the two Jower divisions 


equal, 
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equal, rather deflected ; the Iigher somewhu longer, opposite, bent in a 
contrary direction, terminated wth a long point. Juerix, two lipped 
(unless the apper-lip be called the filament), wuder-hp revolute, with a 
tooth on erch side near the base, two-parted fiom the mudille , diertions 
ane-form, miegulatly end-nicked 

Nectarus, tac or thice honey-bearing, light brown, glossy bodies at the 
base of the andes hip, just bulow the tecth, erect, mwicd, converging into 
a small cone 

Siam. LWraent (unless it be called the upp lip of the meri bards) 
channelled within, sheath the sty, diluted bose into the large fleshy 
anther, Wot can justly be su numeul fr 7 oblong, extunally convex 
and catue, mtcinally flat, dusivcd bry cdkeg turraw, crch dis ot x marked 
with a peipendiculir pollen-beumy fim ot ending um 4 membranous 
point, 

Pist Germ beneath, protuberant, row dh, ob curly threesidad, exter~ 
nally soft with down, Sés/e thre id torin, lang as the fly eeaty the top of 
which nearly closes round it. Svguiz headed, purtor ued. 

Pin. Capsuh (or Capsular der, not bursting, mt deterunnate mode) ab- 
long-roundish, thice-stuped, smooth, crowned with the pernrancat caly ¢ 
and coiol, with 4 brucle coat, almost bluik withour, peatly within 

Srins lopped, wh three or four angks, vey smcoth, enclosed within three 
oblong, round | soft, membr nos integumcats, conjoincd by a branch 
receptacle, in cach parcel, tour or fire. 

Juterr Border of the corol, pink and white, wdir lip internally mulk- 
white, with a nich carmune-strrpe in cach of its divisions. Seeds aromatic, 
hotter than Curdann a Jaates alternate, sheathing, oblong, ported, 
hecled, most enti, marguncd, bright grass green above, vury smooth 5 
pale sea-green bolow Sve compicssd, three or four feet long, bright pink 

Vor. IV, fi neat 
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near sts base, erect, ending in a beautiful pamcle, Pedunehe many flower- 
ed, bracts few, lance-lincar, very long, withering. Roo? fibrous, with two 
of three bulbous knobs, light brown and spungy within, faintly aromatic, 


Arinotcu the Teraa basmoperues of an Amomum, and appears to be 
one of thote plants which Rumpurus names Glodba, yec has the arr of a 
Lanovas, the frat, k believe, of a Rrsratra, and no exact corres- 
pondence with any of tne 4 crt so elaborately described by Kormie its 
essentual character, according to Ratz, would consist in its st o-parted wteruor 
Border, ws channelld filament, and ws two cleft anther wath pomted devisioxs, 


2. Bay CHAMP ACA 

Vurc. Bh ham] sc 

Lawn Round-rootud K 1 atert pias 

Cat. Common Spake imbucated, many flowered, parnal, Perranth once 
kavcd, small, thin, obscure. 

Cor Ont petikhd, Tide very long, slender, sub-cylindnic below, funnel- 
form above, somewhit inuurved, Border double, cach thrve parted , er- 
ferry divisions lanced, acute, diopping , mterior, owo higher divisions 
crect, hipping over, oblong, pointed, suppotting the back of the anther; 
drcer division expanding, deflected, two cleft, subdressions broad, axe- 
tom, wregularly notched, eud ached, with a point 

diam Filinnut whoring to the thoat of the corel, oblong below, enlarged, 
and two lobed ihove, coloured. Asher double, linear, higher thin the 
mouth of the tube, fixed on the lower part of the filament, conjoined round 
the prstil, fronting the two-cleft diyssion of the border 

Pist Germ very low near the root, attended witha wectarcors glind Sit 
sipillary, very long Sta funnel-form below, compressed above, 

fan- 
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fan-shaped, two-lipped, downy, emerging a little from the conjoined 
anther, 

Pen. and Sxens not yet seen. 

Scape thickish,veryshost. Corol richly fragrant ; tui and exterior border milk- 
white, divisions dropping, as if sensitive, on the slightest touch, and soon 
Yielding to the prewure of the air; merior border purple, the higher divi- 
sions diluted, the lower cleeply coloured within, variegated near the base, 
One or two Sowers blow every morning in April or May, and wither en~ 
tirely betore sun-set: after the spe is exhausted, rise the large leaves 
keeled, broad lanced, membranous nervcd. Avot with many roundish, or 
tather spindle-shaped dulls. 


Tus plant is clearly the Jewdu'po ol Ruzi oe, whose native assistant 
had writen Bw on the drawing, and intcaded to follow it with Champa's the 
spicy odour and elegance of the flowess, induced me to place this Kamer. 
21a (though generally known) in 2 setics of select Indian plants ; but the 
name Grotwid CHAMP AC is very improper, since the true Champaca belongs 
to a different order and class; nor is there any resemblance between the 
two flowers, except that both have a rich aromanic scent 


Awonc all the zatural orders, theie 1s none in which the genera seem less 
precisely asceria ned by clear essential characters, than i that which (for 
want of a better denomination) has been called seitamincous , and the judicious 
Rerz, after confessing himself rather dissatisfied with his own generic ar- 
rangement, which he takes from the order of the corol, from the stamen, 
and principally from the auther, declares his fixed opinion, that ths genera 
sn this order will never be determined with absolute certainty until all she sci- 
tamineous plants of India shall be perfectly described. 

liz § Sey'Havica: 
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gS iRattea, 

Syn. Suzuka, Nergudr, Ashes, Manica 
Vere. Smgahar, Nibast. 

Linw. Sorowfil Nyc raninys, 


In all the plants of chis species cxamuned by me, the calyx was villous» 
the border of the corol white, five-parted, each division unequally subdi- 
waked , and the su of a dak orange-colou: , the stamens and prtid en- 
tinly wohin the ade the dervtes twin, compresnd, capsular, two-celled, 
mugined, inverst-lcarted, with a pont This gay tree (for nothing sor rowfud 
appeus in its nature) spreads ts sich odour to a considerable distance cvery 
Crcming » lait at sun tre sheds most of its mg d/ facets, which are col- 
Jected with cue for the ure of perfumers and dyers. My Pandits unani- 
mously assure ine, that the plant before us is theu Se p'ka Lea 5 thus named 
Ixcause des are supposed to s/eep on ats blossoms, but JM, fica must amply 
a blue colo , and our trivcllers insist that the Jndians give the nanes of 
Paryinea or Paryata to this uscful species of Nyetanthes On the other 
find, T know thit Paryafe oa name given to flowers of 2 genus totally 
Gifluremt, vod there may be a varicty of dhs with blush corols, for itis 
expressly declined, ithe stu re ah, that, when the dep dulce has white 
© flowers, ats nimed Stic faswrasu, and Bhutaresi.” 


4 @ Macnya. 

Sym. Cunde 

Lins. Nyctanthis Samba. 

Seu Raiipr. 6H M tab. 54. 

Hfowers caqursitdy whic, but with little or no fiagrance, stem, felicks, and 
ily very downy , hates epged, acute, below rather heaited. 


Sceras 
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eSeprara: 

Sim. Nevamallica’, Nevama'lna’. 
Vurs. Bela, Mutu-be la. 

Burm. Many-flowered Nyctanths. 

See 5 Rumen. tab 30. 6H. M. fab. soe 


Tax blossoms of this variety are extremely fragrant, Zumba (so the 
word should be written) 1s a flower to which Persian and Arabian poets fre 
quently allude. 


gS Maritca. 

Sin. Trmasu ha, Malh, Bhui padi, Satabhi su, 

Vote. Désw-bela. 

Laux, Wavy-leaved NveraniHis. 

Berry globular, simple, one-celled. $11 p large, single, globular, 


Accorpinc to Rutep1, the Bra hmens in the west of Juda disunguish 
this flower by the word Custus1, or musi, on account of 15 very ich odour 


6. ‘Asp’HoT4 . 

Syn. Fanamull 

Vuie. Baomiullca. 

Linn. Narow-haved Nvcray ats 


Ta dubans consuler tht as a vanety of the former species, and the 
flowers are nearly alihe. Obsute-ea.td would have been a Letter «pecitic 
name, the priv, mdecd, ue comparatively narra, Lut not the kaves. 


Tus charming flo «1 grows vild in the forests, whence at wa called Famapats 
by 
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by the Br sAmens, who asusted Rurepr, but the Ki, or Mu lat, belongs, 
Tdehesc, to the next genus, 


7 Ma'taty 

Siv. Sumana’, Ja'tr. 

Vure, Malt, Jats, Chambe B, 

Linn Great-fowered Jasxcen. 

Buds blushing , corel, mostly with purphsh edges Leawrs seathered with 
an odd onc, two o thice of the terminal Aufets generally conflu- 
ant, 


Thoren Maluts and J: be synommous, yet some of the mative gar 
diners distinguish them, and atas che Jaf only that 1 have examincd, 
Commiiis1 had been informed thit the Jevens give the name of Malis 
to the Zambal, which in Sanseest 1s called Navamallira , and which, accord- 
ing to Rus eps, ss-used by the Z/mdus in ther sacufices, but they make 
offerings of most odoriferous flowers, and particularly of the various Jusmins 
and Zambaks, 


B Yur areas, 

Sin, Me cadh, Ganua, Anhathe ha’, Yat'hiv 

Nae Jeth, Ja, 

Linn Asvrnk Jasmine 

Larva opporne, threc’d,  Brunchleis crossarmed, Unbels three-flowered 
Corols white, very fragrant The yellow Yas'ded, say the Hloudus, recalled 
Th maprrkpua, 1 golden-flowered, but 1 have newer seen it, and it may 
be of a different species, 

go: Anica’ 
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g Amita’. 

Sin This, Chincha’. 

Vere. Tuite: , Larmre'lemds, or Indian Date. 
Lins. Tamermdus. 


Tue flowers of the Tumarmd are so exquisitely beautiful, the fruit so 
salubrious when an acid sherbet 1s requued, the lkaves so elegantly formed 
and arranged, and the whole tree so magnificent, that I could not refiun 
from giving + place in this series to a plant aheady well known. In all the 
flowers, however, thit I have examined, the coiition of the stamens ap- 
peared so anvarmbly, chat the Tamurmd should be removed, I thik, 
to the sternth chss, and it were to be wished that so barbarous + noid as 
Tamarindus, corcupted from vn 4) #  phric absurd in atulf, since the 
plant has no sort of resemblinc. > + date-tiee, could, without incon- 
venience, be reccted, and ity genuine Judiun appellanon admutted in its 
Toom. 


10. Sara of Arre et cane 

Syw. Grndra, ot playful, Tijanaca, or Acute 

Voie Ser, Serhert 

Laws Spor tuecas SACcmART 

Cat  Ghane wwo valved, wakes oblong-lanced, painted, sub equal, girt 
with silky diverging hau, exquisitely soft and dehcate, more than twice 
‘as long asthe Somer 

Cor. One valved, wutc, fringed 

Straw Tasman thie, capllury, 4 thas oblong, incumbent. 

Prst Guns yery minute, wyfes two, thread form. $1, mus feathery 

Toowsrs 
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Frowrns ona very large terminal pannh, mote than two feet long, in 
th, pliot before me, and one foot acioss in the broadest part ; consisting of 
mumctous compound sprkes, divided into sprhelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at che joints of which are the flowerets alternately scssile and pedi- 
called Common peduncle many-furrowed, with reddish joints, Valvelet of the 
etl purple, o: light red; stamens and pistils ruddy ; stigmas purple, pe- 
dicels of a reddish tint, fAnely contrasted with the long silvery bead of the 
cilyx., deates very Tong, striated, minutely sawed ; tceth upwards; kecl 

aooth, white sathin, sheathing the culm , the mouths of the sheaths thick, 
yc wuh white Inirs, Caw above twenty feet high, very smooth, round, and 
light, mote cloxly jointed and woody nu the root, which as thick aud 
Jubrous. 1 grows in Jaige clumps, like the Fin. This beautiful and su- 
perb grass is highly celelxated in the Puranus, the Indian God of War hav- 
ane, heen born in a grove of it, which burst into a flame; and the gods gave 
youce of his birth to the nymph of the Pads, who descended and suckled 
thy child, thence named Casiaesa. The Grse, vulgatly Cus, has a 
shorter culm, Kaves much narrower, longer, and thicker hans, but a smaller 
Panicle, Ieas compounded, without the purplish unts of the Sau. ftp 
often descarbed, with praise, by the Laude povts for the whiteness of ats blos- 

on, which give a lage plun, at some distance, the appearance of 2 broad 
tvi1. Both pliats are cxtremely uscful to the Judi ins, who harden the anter- 
null puts of the culine, and cut them into implements for witing on then 
polished paper, Tuomi the menye, or culta, of the $urz was made the manne, 
or holy thicad, ordained by Mew’ to form the sacerdotal pirdle, in preference 
even to the Ciua-grass 


it, Du'rva’, 
Sin. ‘Satapartua’, Subasrarayd, Bhargari, Rudis, ataante. 
Vito. 
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Vou. Dub. 
Koan. Aonostis Lan enw, 


Norarna essential can be added to the mere botanical desutption of thet 
most beautiful grass, which Vaw Riteene has exhibited mn a coarse deli- 
neation of its leaves only, under the barbarous ippellition of Bel-caraga 
Its flowers, in their peice state, ire among the lovchest objects in the 
vegctable world, and ipper, through tiene, Ihe minute iul is and eme- 
Yalds in constant motion fiom the Seast bicath of an Je 18 the sweecest and 
Most nutntious pasture for cattle, and its useiu'nes , aldcd to ats beauty, 
induced the Pads, in then carlest ages, to belt ve tat ae was the mansion 
ofa benevolent nymph Lren tle J fa celebrates it, an ch followin, 
text of the 4¢hartan “May Dy , which rose fiom the water of lif, 
“ which bis a hundred soots and 1h ndted stem, cftace a hundred ot 
* my« 5, and prolong my existence neath fora hunlud yews!” The 
Piatewas engraved from 1 drawing in Th Roxii ios s valuable collection of 
Indian grasses, 


ta, Cus a, or Cusita. 

Syn. Cufha, Dartla, Porta 
Vuro. Cushe. 

Koen Pow ( nssur ids 


Havine never sven this most celubrated grass in + tate of peifect influ 
rescence, I class st according to the ial imation whe ds Dr Rovicrew 
has been so hrdastosend me The / se ae vers longy wr minis 
acutely sawed downwads, but smeoth on other puts, even on the Ics, and 
with long points, of which the cvtrcnic cutentss wa proserbril among the 

Vou 1. AL ald 
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old Hindus. Cvery law book, and almost every poem in Suse, contains 
fiequent allusions to the holiness of this plaut, and, in the fourth Fede we 
Inve th following address tot at the close of a terrible incantation Thee, 
* O Darlhs, the leirned procls ma divinity not sulyect to age or death, 
* thee they call the armout of IvpRA, the preservet of regions, the destroyer 
© of cnenmes, gem thit givcs increase to the fild At the ime when the 
 occin resounded, wh n the clouds murmurcd, and hghtnings flashed, 
6 then wis Durdhu produced, pure as rdrop of fine gold” Some of the 
ies taper to 4 most acutc, cvanescen point, whence the Pundits ofter 
suy ofa very harp minded niin, that hus sntellects we acute us the sit of a 
Cusa-leaf. 


33 Bayou ca 

Sin. Ractuca, Bun dhe na 

Vive. Bandhis , Lar jane 

Linn, ScuktIvora. 

Car. Perunth four-parted, permanent , drisons coloured, erect, acute. 

Cer. One pered, funndtom Jude cyhnduc, very long, sluder, 
somewht curved Boke four pated, dmssens egped, acute, de- 
flected 

Sram Filaments fo, above the throat very short, incutved, Anthers 
oblong, demessed 

Pist Gert roundivh, oblue benenh $2 thread form, long as the tube, 


Stigma ovo-chit, just above the thrott, decsssoms externally curved 
Pir 


Strips 
tices bright chun on sculet, umbel fasucled. Lear es oval, cross-paired, 
‘aif stem clasping, porated, pale below, dark green above, leathery, cloth 
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ing the whole plant. Svpuls between the opposite leaves “rect, linea. 
Stem rosset, channelled, 


Tux Bandéca-flower 1 often mentioned by the best Indun poets, but the 
Pandsts ate strangely divided sn opinion concerning the plant which the 
anuents knew by that name. Raonaca’ni biought me, as the famed 
Bandkiva, some fiowers of the Doubiful Paravi x ; and lus younger bro- 
ther Rama’ca’we produced on the following day the Searles Lxora, with 
a beaunful couplet, in which it ts named Burdhaw Soon after, Stave ku 
showed me a book, in which it 15 sud tohave the yulgu name Jp*har na, oF 
Meridian, but by that Hndustam nine the Afwemans in some districts 
mean the Sear Pi wi avs 118, and, inothers, the dari Aiuiscus, which 
the Hindus call Susyumunt, or Gem cf the Sun. The lastementioned plane 
is the Stam of Rina vr, which fxs cs, through mere madvertence, 
has confounded with the Sear] 2 Pr 7 des, described in the p/ty-sseth plate 
of the same volume, I cinnot ritun fiom adding, thu no Indi god 
was ever named Ixora; and that A era, which is indeed a title of Siva, 
would be a very impiopc: appullation of a plant which has alicady a clas 
sical name, 


14. CARNIC (RA. 

Syx. Drun tpala, Pearcy cha, 
Vira. Carey Cat her humps 
Lins. dadian Pavtrss 


Ir as wondertul diat the Pus ot this province, Louk priests and phy- 
crutans, ate unabic ty Livy 10 the flower which Ca ripa’sa mentions by 
the nan of Cum tay add geleLiates as a flume of the woads, The lovely 

Khe Puvelta, 
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Pavetia, wich botenists have maficiensty described, ie called by the Bengal 
peasants Céaerd, which I should conclude to be a coreuption of the Sexserit 
word, if a comment on the Amaracish had not exhibited che vulgar name 
Cot" ha-chumpa ; which raises 2 doubt, and almost inclines me to believe that 
the Carniafna 1s one of the many Sowers which the natiees of this country 
improperly called wild Champacs. 


15. Ma’snannarr; 

Vue Masandan in Bengal, and Bastra in Hindustan, 

Linx, Amerian Carcicarrus; yeta native of Jeve? 

Ca. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted ; Diviszons pointed, erect. 

Cor. One-peruled, funnel-form ; border four-cleft. 

Sram, Filaments tour, thrcad-form, coloured, longer than the corol. dine 
ders rouncish, incumbent. 

Past. Germ above, egged. Style thread-form, coloured, longer than the 
stamens, Stigma thickish, gaping. 

Par. 

Serpe 

Jrows rs minute, bright blac, o: ight purple, extremely beautrful, Pan 
chs wally, one to each leaf, two-forked, very short in comparison of the 
Ivaves, downy. Bracts awled, opposite, placed at each furk of the panicle, 
Jueves opposite, peuioled, very long, egged, veined, ported, obtssely notrhe 
ad, bught green and soft above, pale and downy beneath, Branches and 
petol hoay with down. Shrub, with flexible branches , growing wild 
aca Culextta 3 its rout has medicinal virtues, and cures, they say, a cutas 
neous disorder calhd axishu, whence the plant has its name, Though the 
leaves be not sawed, yet 1 date not pronounce the specus to be ntw. Seoa 
aoty on the Hoary Carticaapus, 5 Ratz, £usi¢. p. 1. 8. 19. 

16, Sainca’tas 


(nt ten ed 7 ; q 
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16. Sriwaa’Ta. 
Six. Srmgdtaca. 
Vous. Senghdra. 


Liu. Floaung Taara, 


1 cax add nothing to what has been writen on this remarkable waters 
plant, but as the ancient Hindus were so fond of its wus (from the dorns 
of which they gave a name tothe plant itself) that they placed st among 
their lune constellations, 1¢ may certaunly clam a place in a series of Ine 
dian vegetables. 


17. CHANDANA 

Sim Gandhasara, Malayaja, Bhadeas rs. 
Vursc. Chandan, Sundal, Sanders. 

Lyat ‘Live Santulum , more propels Sandalunte 
$11 large, globular, smooth 


Havin received from Colonel Furt artow many seeds of tlus exquisite 
plant, which he had found an the thickets of Midnapus, 1 had a sanguine 
hope of being able to describe 11s flowers, of which Rumpnius could pro- 
euie no acco int, ind conceming which there is a singular difference betwecn, 
Linnaus an Buamaw the younger, though they both cite the same au~ 
thors, and cach refers to che works of the other , but the sceds have never ge~= 
munated in my garden, and the Chundan only clams a place in the present 
series, from the deserved celebrity of its fragrant wood, and the perpetual 
mention of it in the most ancient books of the /Yindus, who constantly de- 
scribe the best suit of 1 as flounshing on the mountains of Melina. An 

slegut 
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elegant Sanserit stanza, of which the following Version is literally exact, 
alludes to the popular belief, that the 7'“us, or Bambdus, as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their collision; and is addressed, 
under the allegory of a sandal-tree, to virtuous man dwelling in a town 
inhabited by contending factions: «* Delight of the world, beloved Cuan- 
awa, stay no longer in this forest, which is overspread with rigid per- 
% nucious T'am‘as, whose hearts ate unsound; and who, being themselves 
* confounded in the scorching stream of flames kindled by their mutual at- 
 trinon, will consume not their own families merely, but this whole wood.” 
The orginal word Diavans‘a has a double sense, meaning both a dangerous 
Aunbu, aud a minwith a mischievous ofipring, Three other species, ot 
varieties ol Chandan, are mentioned in the Amaraco'sha, by the names Tulse 
paormat, Givinsha, and Herichundana : the red sandal (of which I can give 
no descupiion) 1s named Cuchandana fiom its inferior quality, Ranyana and 
Ruta from tts colour, and Tilaparni, or Patrdinga, from the form of 1s 
Teaver. 


18 Comrpr. 

Syy. Canute 

Vir, Ghunchy 

Ruste: Tyerora Ct Ambel. 11 TT Mut. 29. 

ans. Mantas citi s? 

Cir. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the corol, expanding, perma- 
nent, détisions awled. 

Cor. One-petaled. ‘ibe, rather belled ; border five-parted 5 drvvsions ob- 
Jong, wavy on the margin : a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the middle 
of cach, The mouth and whole interior part of the corol shaggy, 


Sram. 
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Stam, Filaments five, awled, erect ; Anthers win, converging ; five, alter 
nate, shorter, steril. 

Pisa. Germ egged, very large in proporuon, girt at its base with five 
ioundish glands, Style very short, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. Capsule fout-celled, many-seeded. 

Srevs round, compressed, minute, appeming rough, with small dots or 
points. 

La aves hearted, subtargeted, bright green on one side, dark rasset on the 
other. Floters umbcl fascicled, placed on the «tem, just below the leaf, 
Gland od Tube of the covol ycHlow 5 furder white, both of the most ex- 
quisite teat re. Crmuda, ot Delyht of the Water, scems a genoral name 
for beauutut aquauc flowers, and umong them, accoiding to Van 
Ruan, for the fadrun Mouanthes, which this in part 1esembles, The 
devisions of the covol may be calkss % veered: they look as xt covered 
with silver frost, 


To. Cutrraca. 

Syn. Pasi Valu, and all other names of L11. 

Voxc. Chita, Chit , Chitra, 

Low. Pryatsaca of far 

Cau. Porta th one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubular, five-sided, rugged, in 
terspersed with minute peccclicd glands, exuding transparent glutinous 
droplets; erect, closely embracing the tube of the corol, month fivc-tooth- 
ed, dase protuberant with the valves of the ncutary. 

Cor, onc-petald, funnel-form. abe five-angked, rather incurved, longer 
than the calyx. Border fave-parced, expanding, Divina mvcise, ¢ge- 
oblong, painted, somewhat kee!ed. 

Nectary five-valved, pointed, minute, including, the germ. 

Sit 
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Sram. Fudaments five, thread-form, inserted on the valvelets of the 
nectary as long as the tube of the corol. Anshers oblong, oblique, 

Pisce. Geemepged, very small , at first, when cleared of the nectary, smooths 
bur assuming as it swells, five angles, Siyle colurmar, 2s long as the sta- 
mens, S/gma five-parted, slender, 

Pin. none, unlews we give that name to the fivesangled coat of the seed 

Sip one, oblong, obsemcly five-sided, snclosed sn a coat. 
Raremay viserd \caly. Cala light green. Corof milk-wlute. dnthers pur 
ple, cen thiongh the pellucid tube. Lester alternate, egged, smooth, 
pointed, hilf heatinng, partly waved, partly enure, flora/-/eaxes simula, 
mune Stow flexible (climbing) many-angled, yointed at the ise ot 
thy lowes. Ront caustic, whence the name Fiudm, and the like, Chutraca 
micins airactirg He mind, and any of the Indian names would be pre- 
fuabk to Plambugo, or Leadwort, The species bere described, seems 
most to resemble that of Silun; the ray Phonbago 1s less common bere: 
thy joint of as stems are reds the Zvavts threc'd, egged, equal pointed, 


colour | 


20 CAMALATA 

Syn 8 rsucee ns or Subir, 11H. M, te 60% 
Viie Cinlata, Tshk-pichah. 

ans, Tpomora Quamocht. 


Tir plant Lclore us is the most besunful of us order, both in the colour 
and form of its leaves and flowers, its elegant blossoms ate celetul regy red, 
Tvor's proper fue, ond have yostly procured it the name of Cumsluié, or Love's 
Creepes, tom which I should have thought Quameclit a corruption, if there 

were 
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were not some reason to suppose tan Aimrnan woid. Cantalutd may also 
mean a mythological plant, by which ali dsires are granted to such a3 1n- 
habit the heaven of Ixpra; and if ever flower was worthy of paradise, It 
1s our charming Ipomoee. Many species of this genus, and of its near ally 
the Conok nus, grow wild in our Indium provinces, some spiculing a 
Puiple higin over the hedges, some snow white with a delicate fragrance 
and one breathing, after sunt, the odour of cloves, but the two gencia are 
so blended by playful nature, thar very frequently they arc unditinguish ible, 
by the ¢ols and sigmas : for instance, the Aful sath, o1 Besutiful Glanber, 
of Rargpy (of which [have often watched the buge spiral-buds, und soon 
them burst into full bloom) 1s called Jpomrea by Liswa cs, and (ur ol dus 
(according to the Supplement) by Kawie, ard at sumer shade berween 
both. ‘The divisions of the penanth ue egg oblong, pointed, fie above, 
intuicated below , 18 soral and ude thse of an Ipomsea, ws flu xnts of dif- 
ferent lengths, with anthers arrowed, | inted above the barbs, firrowcd half 
ancumbent, the sg me, two giobulr heads, cich globe an aeznep ite of 
minute roundish tubercle , 'ne sfem not quite smooth, but hue and thete 
bearing a few small puchles, the very large carol exquisitely white, with 
greenish tibs, that seem to ace as muscles un capinding the contorad bud , 
18 odour in the evening very agreetble , less strong tin the primrose, and 
Toss faint than che ily The clove scented creeper, wich blows in tuy gu 
den at a xtvon and hour when I cannot exanumne it accuratch, seem ot the 
same genus, if not of the same species, with the Mundus alli 


at. CADAMBA. 
Syn. Aipa, Prowea, Hubp ya 
Vure Cadanb, Cadam 
Lins. Oriental anchor 
Vou. 1, Ll fo 
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To the botanical description of chis plant I can add nothing, except that 
alwys observed s minute five-parted aviye to each floret, and that the 
‘aves are oblong, acute, oppomte, and transversely nerved. It 1s one of the 
most elegant among fidven trees, m the opinion of all who have scen it, and 
one of the holiest among them in the opinion of the Hadus. The Poet 
Cartpa’s alludes to it by the name of Nipa; and it may justly be cele- 
brated ansng the beauties of summer, when the mulntude of agprogate 
flowers, ca consisting of d common receptacle, perfectly globular, and cover- 
<0 uniformly with gokd-coloured florets, from which the white thread-form 
hiv conspicuously cineige, exhibits a rich and singular appearance on the 
bianchy tus decked with folimge charmingly verdant. ‘The flowers have 
an odour, very rerceable in the open arr, which the ancient Jidtens com 
prred to the scent of new tum , and hence they call the plant Halyprya, or 
tuleved by Havin, that us, by the chird Ra’wa, who was evidently the 
Baccius of dudu, 


a2. Gani hy 

San Sumasat'hila, Latvuna-l hantdeas 

Vare. done obant, dus, Sulit 

Tann Soranum Isic the J erduscrm-leaved 2 

Car. Peranth onc-leaved, cup-form, or belled? obscurely five-cleft, 
downy, palc, frosted, pecinanent, Dir svons egped, erect, pointed, very 
villous 

Con. One-peraled. Tah very short. Border five-parted. Divistans ob- 
Jong, pointed, expanding, villous 

Siam Exhiaments five, most short in the mouth of the tube Anthers ob» 
Jong, furrowed, consuiging, nearly coalescent, with two large peres gaping 
above, 


Pist. 
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Pist, Germ roundish, villous, Style thread-form, much longer than the 
stamens, Stigma obruse-headed. 

Per. Berry roundish, dotted sbove, hoary, divided into cells by a fleshy 
receptacis, with two or three wings. 

Saeps very many, roundwsh, compressed nestling. 

Leavrs anernate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather wavy on the margin, deli- 
cately fringed with down; darker and very soft above, pater below, with 
protuberant veins, downy on both sides, mostly decurrent on the long 
hoary petiols. 

Sins shrubby, scabrous with tubercles, unarmed. 

Hlowers umbelefascicled. Cools white. Authers yellow. Peduncles and 
pedicels hoary with deciduous fiost. 


Tuis plant is believed to contain a quantity of /evana, or salt, which 
makes it useful asa manure ; but the single word Bhuntécu, vulgarly Bhant, 
means the Clerodendrum, which (without being unfortunate) beaunfies our 
Dadian fields and hedges with its very black ferry in the ccoter of a bnght 
ged expanding permanent calyx. The charming Inde bd Chetraca, com- 
monly ealled Chattirya, or Tuntwis, forms its wonderful nest with a leaf of 
this dowoy Solanum, which it sews with the sik-cotton of the Serunleured 
Bomaax, by the help of us delicate but sharp Uill: that lovely bud ts well 
known by the Lemeun appellation of Mo1sciira Sertora, properly Sar~ 
joss; but the figures of ic thar have been published, gave no idea of its en- 
gaging and exquisite beauty, 


ag. SamupRaca; 
Sym. Davia sandra 
Vurc. Dhvbsamude. 
Tada Lins. 
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Lins, Apules, but a new species. 

Car. Pestanth one-leaved, fannel - shaped, five-toothed, shoit, the fecth 
closely pressing the cool, permanent. 

Coa Petal five, egg - oblong, sessible, greenish ; acute, curved inwards, 
witha smal] angled concave appendage. Nectary tubular, fleshy, five parted, 
yellowish , drustows, egg-oblong, doubled, compressed Ikke minute bags 
woth inverted months , enclosing the germ. 

Srv Lylun ats five, smooth and convex externally, bent into the top of 
the we ‘ars, ovtwcen the desisions or scales, and compressing it into 4 glo- 
bulis figuie — uthersarrowed , the points hidden within the nectary, sui- 
rounding the séj#2, the barbs without, in the form of a star 

Rist Germtoundish — Sy cylindric. Stigma obtuse 

Per. Berry roundish, flattencd, nascled, longitudinally furrowed, mostly 
five-celkd 

Sirvs soltuy, thiee-nded, caternally convex. Cymas mostly three-parted, 
Stem deeply channelled, jointed, two-forked. Pedunchs also jointed and 
channelkd, J ructiftcation bursting laterally, where the stem sends forth a 
peuiol, Breas black, witery. daaves alternate, except one termanal pait ; 
hearted, pointed, toothed, twelve or fourteen of the tecth shooung into 
Johes, tbove, dik green, below, pale, nbbed with processes from tho 
pettol, tad aunculated with protubcrant vems, the full-grown leaves above 
two fect long trom the apex, and neatly as broad toward the base; many 
of them rather targetted = This new species may be called Javge-/ared, or 
Aguiricis Sumudaa ‘The species described by the younger Bun- 
man, under the name of the Judie STAPHYLEA, is not uncommon at 
Criskna-nagar , where the persints call it Cacayougha, or Crow's foot if 
they are correct, we have erroneously supposed the Comg of the modern 
Bingahse to be the Ctcdng: of the anuient Findus. It must not be omit. 

ted, 
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ted, that the stem of the dgailicia Sumbucma 1s also chagnelled, but that 
its fructification differs in many respects fiom the descriptions of Bur- 
wan and Liv aus; though there can be no doubt as to the identity of 
the genus, 


2h. So'Masayt: 

Syn. Avalguya, Subslli, Scmaballia, Caluméshr, Crashniphala Focu hi, Pa 
gp, Pasyp?halh, 

Vore. Sima, Bacnch. 

Linn. Fetd Papers. 


‘Ti. character as in Lov avs, with a few variations. Caheincurved, Coral 
very shaggy within, Style twoocktr, pubescent, drvvsrons contorted, 
Stew climbing, smooth. Leetes opposite, long-peuoled, the lower ones 
oblong, hearted ; the Iugher, egg-oblong, veined, with a wavy margin. 
Paracles axillary (except the highest) cross armed. Mowers beautiful to 
the sight, crimson, with milk-white edges, resembling the Dianthus, vul- 
garly called Sweet Hillam, but resembling it only in form and colouts; 
almost scentless to those who are very near it, but diffusing to a distance a 
rank odour of carrion. All the peasants at Crishna-nayar called this plant 
Som jy but my own setvants, aad a family of Brahmins from Trbint, 
gave that name to a very different plant of the ameteenth class, which J 
took, on a cursory inspection, for a Prenanthes, 


23. Sya’Ma’: 
Syx. Gépi', Su'riva’, Anantd, Utpal viva, Go'pa’, Gopa'licd, Go'pavalli. 
Voxo. Sya'ma’-luta’. yy 
Raeeoe; in Malabar lenets, Pay + valli. 
Cas, 
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Cat. Perianth one-leaved, five-toothed, erect, minute, permanens, 

Cor One-petaled, salver-form Tube itself cylindric, but protuberant un 
the muddle with the gcim aad anthers, throat very villous. Border five- 
pitted , dst zstons vcty long, lance-lineas, spirally contorted, fringed, closed, 
conccaling the fractihe tion 

Siam Filaments, st iny, very short, Anthers, hive, awled, erect, converge 
ang at the top. 

Pist Grrne above, pe teclled, sphcrordal, gut witha nectaraous ring, Siyle 
threrd-form, rather wwled = Stiga sunple 

Pra. Cipruh onc-celled, one seeded, roundish, hispid. 

Si ip oval, very minute, glossy. 

Blom int meeme = prnickd, greenish - white, very small, scented hke those off 
the huvthorn, bu fir swecter, aud thenca the J°o éugwese called them 
hrony flowers 

Pudinchs axillary, ruset ; pedicels many-flowered. Branchiets milky. 
Leaves opponte, lance-oval, pomted at both ends, most entire vemed 3 
above, daik grecn below, pale Stspades Linear, axillary,adhering. Stem 
«imbing round, of a russct hue, rummed at the insertion of the short 
petials, 


Tai npc front of this clegaat climber, which Ca ripas mentions 15 his 
poem of the Scusom, has been seen by me only ma very dry state; buc it 
seemed that the hispid appearence of the copadas, or berries, which 10 & mie 
«roscope looked exactly the the burrs in Vax Ruanps’s engraving, was 
crused by the hardened calyxcs and fringe of the permanent corols , the seeds 
in each burrwere numerous, and hke black-shining sand , for no single pen~ 
citp could be disengrged from it, and st 1s desenixd as om-seeded merely 
hom an inspection of the dissected germ. Before I had seen the frau, 1 

thought 
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thought the Syo’me very nearly connected with the Shrnbly Arocyuum, 
which it resembles in the /eaves, and in parts of the corel. 


Five of the Sansertt names are strung together, by the author of the 
Amaracish, in the following verse : 


Gotpi sama! Sarivd syadanantotpala sariva: 


and his commentater observes, that the last name was piven to the Sa'rrva' from 
the resemblance of its flowers to those of the Uipalz, which 1 thence conclude 
to be a Menisnthes, especully as st is always described among the Jndan 
Water-plants. The other synonymous wordy ai¢ taken trom VA CHASPATL. 


26, A’vicwAa, or Auinga: 

Syx. Crishnapa cup hals, Suskéuus, Caramardaca. 

Vuxe. Carcndd, ot Curauulas in two dichonauics; in one, Puntsmal e 

Linn. Cantssa Corandas. 

Cau. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very small, coloured, persistent, 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, Tube longish, throat swoln by the ins 
closed anthers, Border five-parted ; drvssions oblong; one side of cack 
embracing the next, 

Stam. Biuments five, extremely short, Anthers oblong, erect. 

Pist. Germ above, roundish. Siy/e thread-form, short, clubbed. Stigma 
narrower, pubescent. 

Per. Berry ellipioidal, two-celled. 

Sxxns, at least seven, oval, compressed, matguied. Powers milk-white. 
jasmin-like, Fruit beautiful in form and colour, finely shaded with car 
mine and white ; agreeably acid. ranches two-forked. Lerves opposite, 
short petioled, elliptic, obtuse, most entire, smooth; some small kevas 
roundish inverse-hearted. horns axillary, opposite, expanding; points 

bright 
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brght red Pedwarks con, subterminal, three flowered ; pedicel equal, 
he whole plant, cven the fruit, milky. Webave both species of Garasa 
m this province, bit they melt, scarce distinguishably, into each other. 


Lar Pa tts have always brought me this elegant plant 2s the Curcandhu, 
mentioned by J11 abt va, but, judging only by the shape and caste of the 
fruit, they cem to confound it with the Ruamws Juyuba, and the confi- 
sion t merc ised by the obscunity of the following passage in their best voce 
buluy 

Cr sBuyeala, coh, ¢ lum, cmala pReule, 





Sip, cela, ghate — 
Albi tht thes ¢ wods mew fruits only, but some insist, that 
UeGs ca adit ty, the d sembed an an ancient verse The 
© gh nts, called al > y aph nf, 18 1 tee shiped hhe the Vadart, with a 
“very small frut, growing only m forests’ Tor the ghonte, here known 
bv the name of ‘Ar w/, my scrvants brought me Raamnus with leaves 
uteinate cyg oblong, thre nerved, obscurely sawed, paler beneath, and 
most beautifully veined, 7 14! young hates crowded, very long, linear, 
pe d7s often solitary, someumes puncd, one strught, one curved, a small 
globulu od ap, quite blick, witha one celicd xt the flowers I never saw 
pater, bur ic scems the wactanth specics of Liswarcs. We Rave many 
specics of Rhanoas in our woods and hedges, some hike the Alaternus, po- 
K\gamous by muk and hermaphrodite flowers, others, distinguished by va- 
rious fornis 1nd positions of the pritis rnd lear os5 butthe common Budar: 
or Bar, 1s the Fugube rec, descnbed by Ravi, and by Ruwratws 
called Jicdan Apple tree Its Pers ar mame is Conas, by which ¢ s3 men- 
tioned inthe letters of Pi aro pitz4 Vari, sho takcs nonce of the 
seaps feeth procured from ats kaves, whence wt bas in Sunserst the epithet 

phenla 
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p'hnila, or frothy. ‘To the plant the Arabs give the name of Sidr, and to ns 
fiuut that of Nodid; from which perhaps, Napeca has been corrupted. 


a7. CaRavrga: 

Syw. Pratsha'sa,Sataprasu, Chartdata, Hayamaraa 
Linn. Nantom Olcandi:, and other species, 
Vurc. Candr, Carbir, 


A PLANT #0 well known would not have been mserted in this place, af 
tt had not been thought prope: to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
Aayama'raca, ot horse-liller ; which rose fiom an opinion still preserved 
among the Hindus, that a horse, unwarily cating the leaves of the Nernam, 
can hardly escape death : most of the specics, especially their roots, have 
stiong medicinal, but probably narvouc powers. The dlue-dying Neri 
grows in woods at a Intle distance from my garden ; and the Aid peas 
sants, who brought st me, calhd st Ni/, or blue: a proof that its quality 
was known to them, as it probably was to their ancestors, from time ims 
memorial, 


a8, Szpraperna, or seven-leavid: 

Syn. Vadla-swock, Suradh, Viskema-ch'hads, 

Vous. Ch'itavanl, Ch’ha'iya'n, Ci’ hu ton. 

Lins, School Ecurres. 

Cau. Perianth iivesparted, sub-acute, small, snllous, permancnt; closing 
round the germ immediately on the removal of the tube. 

Cor. One-petated, funnel-form. Tube cylindic below, prominent above, 
with inclosed anthers, very villous wn the throat, Border five-parted, shorter 

Vou. IV, Mn than 
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than the tube drone tnverse-egged, obtuse, oblique, reflected, waved 
onthe margin. Nectary, a citcular undivided coronet, or rim, terminate 
sng the tube, with a short erect villous edge, 

Sram. Filaments five, cylindric very short in the throat of the tube. n- 
ther, heat arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming » star, visible through the 
mouth of the tube, with points diverging, 

P1s1. Germ above roundish-egged, very villous, scarce extricable from 
the calyx enclouing and grasping it, Siyle cylindric, as long as the 
tube Stigma two parted, with parts diverging, placed on an uregylar 
orblt. 

Pin. Follchs two, linear, very long, one-salved. 

Sizps numerous, oblong, compressed with silky pappus, pencilled at both 
ends 


NOTE. 


‘Tue who plant milky. $2 dotted with minute whitish tubercles, Jeeves mostly se- 
vened im verticl xt short di tances, sery soft, oblong mverse egeed, some punted, some 
obtuse, some end nicked, some cotire, some rater scallopped, with nmny transverse 
parallel ves on cach side of the axis, meh dark green above, diluted below, Petvols fure 
toned above, smooth rnd convex beneath, elongated mto a strong protuberant nerve com 
tinvally dinmaushing and evanescent rt the apex Sipulés above erect, aoute, set 20 1 coronet, 
round the stem, the verticils of the lees answerng to the definrtion of fonds. Fleer: ra- 
ther small, greenish white, with 2 very particular odour, less pleasant than that of elder- 
flowers = Pedancke termmrl, with tno verticils pedielled umbef-wise, but horzonti. 
Pedcels wx-heated, many flowered , highest verticals samilar to those heads, more crowded. 
Feee very large when fall grown, light and elegint when youag, Thus plant so greatly 
sorembles the Pale of Vay Rusupe (which has more of the Neriem than of the fabraemen 

tana) 
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tees) that L suspect the genus and species to be the same, with some little variety. ‘That 
author says, that the Brahmers call it Sentest, bet ho Nazers lettere mike st Sovdeu; 
and neither of the two words 1s to be found in Seasrt. Wath all due respect for Poowize 
and Burman, I should call che plant Naxrux Sepaperaa wt nthe Pele of Rumearos, who 
entumerates us various sats at great length and with geat confidence. 


ag. ARCa: 

Srw. Vasuca, Asphota, Gounipa, Viera, Mandara, Arcaperna , and 
any name of the Sun. 

Vurc. Acand, Am. 

Lown. Gigantic Ascii pis. 

Nectaries with two-glanded compressed folds, instead of aiwled hornlets at 
the summit, spually eared at the base. J/uments twisted in the folds 
of the nectines, Anthers flat, smooth, rather wodge fora Siv/es nua 
halt an inch long, subcylindue 9 ymay cxpanded. lowers terol 
and axillary umbel-fascicled , ami thyst-colomed, with some darker shades 
of purple on the petals and nectaries, the staricd coi puscle bright ycllow. 
Jeaves opposite, heait oblong, mostly inveise-egged, subtargeted, very 
rarely stem-clasping, pointed, yillous on both sides, hoary beneath, with 
soft down, petmls very short, concave and bearded above, with a 
thickish comical sfpuie, The whole plint filled wub cause milk. 
A variety of this specics his exquisitcls delicate milk-white flowers  1t 18 
named iarca or Prat ipsa, and highly esteemed for its antuspasmo- 
dic powers. The Padim rca, which I have not seen, 1s said to have 
small cimsot. coro. The smdividual plants, often examined by 
me, vary considrabls in the forms of the leaves and the tops of the 
nectar. 


Mm2 go Prcuvya: 
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go. Prenvra: 

Sin. Phdvaca, 

Veia, Shae 

Kosy Judan Tamarix? 

Slowers very small, whiush, with a hght purple tunge, crowded on a mem 
ber of spikes, which form all together a most elegant panicle, Stem ge- 
nerally bent, often strught, and used anciently for arrowa by the Persans, 
who call the plant Gea, The celebrated shaft of Inrxnp1y 4’n was formed 
of it, as J learned from: Banstcx, who first showed it to me on « bank of 
the Ganges, but asserted that it was common in Persia. The leaves are 
catrem<!y minute, sess, mostly umbucited. Calyvand cvrol as described 
by Lixnaus, five filaments considerably longe: than the petal, enshers 
lobed, furrowed 5 germ very small, sisle scarce any , stigmas three, revor 
lute, but, to my cyes, hardly feather, 


Norutne can be more beaunful than the appearance of this plant in 
flower duning the mins, on the banks of the rivers 5 where st 1s commonly in» 
rerwoven with a lovely twining Ascucrias, of which the following diserips 
non 18, 1 hope, vay cxact . 


3t- Duepaiea or Mdi-plant. 
S¥n, Ghisav Dugdivca. 
Vie. Aywn, Dudht, Dud lata’. 
Ling. Leculent Periploca. ; 
Cat. Onc-laved, five-parted , divisonsawled, acute, coloured, expanding. 
Cor. One-petaled, salver-form, star-hke, drusions five, egged, pomted, 
fuinged. 
Nectary 
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Nectary double, on 4 five-cleft base, gibbous between the defts, protruded, 
and pouted above, surrounded with a bright green villaus mm: esferior 
five-parted; devisions egged, convergiag, attenuated into daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, which is two-parted and 
wrinkled within. Inferior @ five-parted corpuscle, lopped above, fives 
angled, surrounding the fructification. 

Stam. Fauments scarce any. Anthers five, roundish, very minute, set round 
the summit of the lopped corpnscle, 

Pisa. Germs wo, egged, pointed, erect, internally flat, Styles none, unless 
you so call the poms of the germs. Stigma, none but the mfzrior nectary, 
unless you consider that as a common stigma, 

Prn. Folcles two, oblong; in some, pointed ; in others, obtuse, inflated, 
one-valved ; each contaning a one-winged receptacle, 

‘SF rps numerous, roundish, comprested, crowned with pappus. 


To each pair of leaves, a peduncle mostly two-flowered, often with three, 
sometimes with five flowers. €u/)e reddish. Curol white, elegantly markud 
with purple veins; firme white, thick; avihers black. Leaver lnea~ 
awled, pointed, opposite, petioled, with one strong nerve; stipules very soft, 
romnute. Sfem smooth, round, twining; the whole plant abounding with 
onlk, 


32. La’re aris 
Syx. Suradi, Teyapippal, Saculadan', 
Vunc. Cunhra, Khclengolyd. 
Rasen, Chern + all]? 
Linx, Nawaol Slew 
Can 
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Car. Persanth onesleaved, five-parted, villous; drousons lanced, pointed, 
Tong, permanent. 

Cor. One petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very short, Border five-parted. 
Devisions epged. 

Srav.. Filaments five, awled, expanding; from the mouth of the tube, ad- 
hering to the divisions of the border by rhomboidal concave bases converg- 
ent above. Authers large, arrowed. 

Pist. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-ck ft. Sisks two, azure, funnel-form, 
diverging almost houzontally, Siemas lopped, open, 

Pir, Capsule mrny-seeded, 

Sr ens very minute, 

Stem herbaccous, branchy, smooth, pale, creeping. Leaves alternate, short 
petiokd, most enure, lince-oblong, smooth, acutish, Paduncles mostly 
axillary, somenmes termunal, villous, often many -flowered, rarely sub- 
umbelled, thice-tayed, with mz. olucres geneial and paral, Corols bnght 
blue, or violet. Simm white. The plant 1s aquatic, and by no means 
prcula to Siar 1 have great reason, however, to doubt, whether it be 
the Langal of the Amararosk, which 1s certasaly the Canch a of Brngal , 
for though 1t was fast brought to me by that name, yet my gardener in- 
sists that Cunchra tsa very diffient plant, which, on examunation, appears 
to be the sbeendig Jussirt a of Linas, with leaves mnersecgged, 
smoith, and peduncles shu ter its fhbrous, creeping svofs are purplish, buoys 
white, pomted, solitiry ; and ac the top ot the germ sits a nectary Come 
posed of five shaggy bodies, arched like horse shoes, with eaternal honey- 
bearing cayitics, 


33 Uma 
Sin. ulus, Cshuml, 
Voie 
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Vone, Tisi, Masana. 

Luu, Most common Linum, 

Car. Perianth five-leaved ; leaflets oblong, acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed 
minutely, having somewhat reflected at the points. 

Cor. Small, bluc: petals notched, striated, wavy, reflex, imbricated, 

Sram. Authers light blue, converging, no rodiments of filaments. 

Prst. Germ large, Style pale blue. Stigma sample. 

Per, Capsule pointed. Furrowed. 

Root simple, 

Stem. Herbaceous, low, erect, furrowed, Auofty? naked at the basc. 

Leaves linear, three-nerved, alteraate crosswise, sessile, amooth, obtusc, 
reflected, stipuled, glanded? 

Stipules linear. Qc a minute gland at the hase. 


$4 Mo'rva’s 

Syn. Devi, Madhurasa, Morata, Ttjani, Suva, Madbilua, Madhu’ reni, 
Gicarni, Prlupurnd, 

Vurc. Muragd, Murakara, Murgabs. 

Lins. Ayacinthad, Aucreis, 

Cat. None, 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, six-angled. Tube short, bellicd with the 
germ, Border six-pared. Divitins lanced ; three quite reflected in 3 
circle; thive alternate, deflected, pointed. 

Stam. Tivaments six, awled, as long as the corol, diverging, inserted in the 
base of the divisions. 4u/hers oblong, incumbent. 

Prst. Germ inverse egged, obscurely three-sided, with two or three Aunty 
dearmg poses on the flatush top. Sisle awled, one-furrowed, as long as 


the stamens. Svat clubbed. 
PLRICARP 
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Praicare and Sreps not yet inspected. 

Rost fibrous, tawny, obscurely jouted, stolon-bearing. Scape long, colum- 
nat, sheathed with leaves, imbricsted frem the root; » few sheaths above, 
straggling. Leaves fleshy, cheonelled, sword-form, keeled, terminated 
with awl, the interior ones tanger, mostly arched, variegated with trans» 
verse undulating bands of a dark greon hus approaching ta black. 

Rareme erect, very long. Flowers, from thres to seven in each fascicle, 
on very short petols. Brucés linear, minute. Corols pale pea-green, 
with a delicate fragrance, resembling that of the Perevisn Hytto- 
Tror»; some of the Sanrcrit names allude to the Joney of these de- 
Niclous Sowers; but the nectareous pores at the top of the germ are 
not very distinct: in one copy of the Amaraccsha we read Dame 
Stevi among the synonyma ; and if that word, which means a series of 
dows, be correct, t must allude either to the arched leaves or to the re- 
frecied droswns of the corol. This A1xinis appears to be a mghh 
flrwer, the raceme being covered every evening with fiesh blossoms, 
which fall before sun-rise, 


From dhe leaves of this plant, the ancient Hinds extricated 2 vory tough 
elastic thread, called Mauri, of which they made bow -strings, and which, 
for that reason, was ordained by Mzxv to form the sacrificial zone of the 
muslitary class, 


35. Tanunt: 
Syn. Sahu’, Cuma'ri, 
Voie. Ghrtta-tumdri. 


Linw, Thwo-ranked Anor, A Perfoliata, P# 
Flowers 
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Flowers raceme, pendulous, subcylindric, rather ineurved. Br scr, one to 
each pedunclp, awled, conceve, deciduous, pale, with thee dark stripes. 
Corel sixeparted ; three eternal divinens, orange-scariet ; mfernal, yellow, 
keeled, more fleshy, and more highly coloured in the middle. Filsmente 
with a double curvature, Germ six-furrowed. Stigma simple. Leeves 
awled, two-ranked, the lowest expanding; sea-green, very fleshy; ex- 
temally quite convex, edged with soft thorns; vanegated on both sides 
with white spots. Van Rueps exhibits the ‘rue Aros by the name 
of Cundri bue the specimen brought me by a native gardener, seemed 
4 vasiety of the Avo-ranked, though melting into the species which imme> 
diately precedes it in Lins.a.vs. 


36. Bacuza: 

Syx. Ce'sa‘ra, 

Vote, Mulsari,or Melati. 

f.yxn. Mimusors Elengi. 

Cav. Perianth eight-leaved ; Ie lets egged, acute, permanent ; four mterior, 
simple; four exterior, leathery. 

Cor. Petals sixteen, lanced, expanding ; as long as the calyx, Nectary cight- 
leaved ; /eaffets lanced, converging round the stamen and pistil. 

Stam, Jluments eight (or from seven to ten) awhd, very short, hairy. Au. 
thers oblong, erect. 

Prst. Germ above, roundish, villous. Style, cylindric. Stigma obtuse, 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed ; bright orange-scarlet. 

Nor oval, wrinkled, flattish, and «mooth at one edges broad and two-fur- 
rowed at the other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open ait, but wath too strong a perfume 
to give pleasure in an apartment. Sinuc mt must reqaue the umagunation 

Vou, IV. Na of 
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of a BurMAN to discover in them a resemblance to the face of a mm, of 
of an ape, the genus will, J hope, be called Bacura ; by which nameit 
3s frequently celebrated in the Pura‘zas, and even placed among the flow- 
urs of the Hixdu paradise. Leaver alternate, perioled, egg-oblong pointed, 
smooth. The tree is very ommumental in parks and pleastre-grounds, 


4p Aso'cas 7 

Syn Fanjula. 

Car. Penanth two- lcaved, closly embracing the tube, 

Cor One-petied. Tube long; cylindnc, subsncurved; mouth ebcirched 
with a nectarcous um. Border four-parted , devsioxs roundish, 

Sram. Filaments ught, long, colourcd, inserted on the nm of the tube. 
Aathers kidney-rhaped. 

Pist Germ above, oblong, flat. Sty short, downy. Stigma bent, umple. 

Pur Jiegumne long, compressed at first, then protuberant with the swelling 
secds, incurved, strongly veined and margined, sharp-poiated, 

Ser ps from two to ight, solid, large, many-shaped, some oblong roundish, 
yome thombordil, some 1 sther kidney-shapcd, mostly chick, some flat, 

Trane egg-oblong lanced, opposite, mostly five. paned, nerved , long, from 
four or five to twelve ot thiteca inches, 


‘Tur number of stamens vanes considerably in the same plant : they are 
from six of seven (o eight ot nine, but the regular number seems eght, 
‘one in the interstices of the coro}, and one before the centie of each division, 
Most of the flowers, indeed, have one abortive stamen, and some only mark, 
ts place, but many are perfect, and Van Ruz eps speaks of eight as the 
constant aumbet 10 fact no pat of the plant asconstant, J Yavers farcicled, 


fragrant 
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fragrant yost after sun sct, and before sun use, when they are fiesh with the 
evening and morning dew, bewnfully diversified with ung of orange-scarict, 
of pale yellow, and of bught oringe, which grows deeper every day, and 
forms a vanety of shidis according to the age of cach blossom that opens 
an the fascicle The vegetable world scarce exhibits a nher sight than an 
so ca-tree in full bloom 1 1s about as hugh as an oidinary cheny tree. 
A Bro‘kman informs me, that one species of the soca is a creeper, and 
Javan va gives it the epithet tol; the Sansere# name will, T hope, be 
retained by borinists, as it pupeturlly occurs in thy old Luda poems, and in 
teatiacs on religious rites. 


go SaivaLa 

Sax Janalili Sarvale. 

Vune Soir, Syale, Patasyili, Schr 

Linn, Vallisnena? R. 

Car Common Spathe ong-leaved, mny-flowcred, very long, furrowed, two- 
cleft at the top, each divisx nend-nicked. Proper Persanth threc-parted , 
deviswons awed. 

Cor Petals three, linear, long, exprnding, fleshy 

Stam Filaments invatrably mine, thread-form. Authers erect, oblong, fur- 
rowed. 

Pist. Geom egged, uneven. Styles always tice, short, awkd, uxpanding 
Stigmas three, sumple 

Per. Capsule very oug, smooth, awled, one celled, nfolded in an anglul 
Spathe. 

Srups very numerous, muresed, in a viscid mucu>. 

Blowerets from six to fourtcen, small, Scape comprcsscd, very natiuw, fishy, 
farrowed in the middle. 

Naz Pau Al 
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Pedicel of the floweret thread-form, csinuson above, proper perranth, Puke 
set, petals white, anthers deep yellow. Leaves sword-form, pomted, very 
narrow, sooth, and soft, about two feet Jong, crowded, white at the base. 
Root small, flnous t founshes in the ponds at Crskna-nagar. The 
refiners of sugar use #t in this province. If thus plant be a Padhenersa, 1 
have becn 0 unfortunate as neve: to have seen a female plant, nor fewer 
than nine stamens in ope blowom out of more than a bundred, #luch I 
carefully examined 


39 Pustcarya 

Sin Pracinya, Putin, Culimaraca. 
Vere, Nate mans 

Livy Getranoina B adults 


‘Tur specics of this genus vary ima singular manner: on several plants, 
with the oblong leaficts and double prockiis of the Bonduccella, 1 could see 
only male owes as Rate: has descnbed them , they wore yellow, with 
an aromatic frigrance, Others, with sumilar Jeaves and prickles, were clearly 
polygamons, aud the flowers had the following character. 


MALE 
Car, Peramth one -leaved, malves -form, downy ; Border fiveeparted, with, 
tqual, oblong dit sstons, 
Cor. Petuls five, wedge form, obtusely notched at the top; four equal, 
erect, the fifth depres d 
Sram. Filaments ten, awled, inserted in the calyx, villows, very unequal 1 
Jength Anthere oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 


HFRMA- 
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HIRMAPHRODITL. 

Calyz, Corol,and Stamens, a3 before. 

Pst. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindric, longer than the filaments. 
Stugma ample, 

Par. and Surps well described by Linwavs. 

Flowers yellow, the depressed petal variegated with red specks. Brarts three» 
fold, roundish,.pounted. Spuies set with floral leaflets, lanced, four-fold, 
reflected. 


40, Sosita’syana: 

Syx Sigra, Treshna, Gendhaca, Acshiva, Mochuca 

Vue. Sayana, Moranga, 

Linx, Gilandne Mounga. 

Can. Perianth one-leaved. Tude short, unequal, gibbous, Border five- 
parted. Drvenous oblong-lanced, subequal , first deflected, then revo- 
Iute ; coloured below, white above. 

Con. Pesals five, inserted into the calyx, resembling a boat-form flower 

Wig-lke, io, mnverse-egged, clawed, expanding, 

Avmng -like, two, inverse - egged, erect ; claws shorter. 

Keel-uke, one, oblong, concave, enclosing the fructifications beyond it, 
spatuled ; longer than the wwag-petals, 

Sram. Filements five, ferule; three bent over the pistd: two shorter, 
inserted into the claws of the middle petals, Aashers twin, rather moon- 
ed, obtuse, incumbent. Jive ster! (often four only) alternate wah the 
fertile, shortes ; thetr bases villous. 

Pist. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below st a nectar-beating gland. 
Style shorter than the stamen, rather downy, curved, thicker above 


Stigma simple, 
Bix 
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Pun. Legrane very long, slender, wreathed, pointed, three-sided, channelled, 
prominent with seeds, one-celled. 

Srxps many, winged, three-sided. 

‘Tres very high; ranches in an extreme degree light and beautiful, rich 
with clustering flowers, Stem exuding ared gum. Leaves mostly chrice- 
feathered with an odd one, Jeaflets some inverse-egged, some egged, 
some oval, minutely end-nicked, Haceme-panicles mostly axillary. In 
perfect Nowers the whole caylx is quite deflected, counterfeiting five pe- 
tals; whence Van Rigen madeita part of the corol, Coro/s delicately 
odorous; milk-white, but the two central erect petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. ‘Fhe root answers all the purposes of our horses 
radish, both for the table and for medicine ; the fruit and blossoms are 
dressd in caris. In hundreds of its flowers, examined by me with at- 
tention, five stamens and a pistil were invariably perfect; indeed, 
it is possible, that they may be only the female hermaphrodites, and 
that the males have ten perfect stamens with pistils abortive; but 
no such flowers have been discovered by me after a most diligent 
search. 


‘Tuexe is another species or variety, called Mewuv Sr’crv, that is 
Honey-Sigra; a word intended to be expressed on Van Rugnps’s plate 
in Nugae: letters; its vulgar name is Mena, or Hacte sajjana, because its 
flowers or wood are of a redder hue. 


Linxavs refers to Mrs. Bracxwatt, who represents this plant by 
the name of Balauns Myrepsica, as the celebrated Ben, properly Ban, of 
the Arabien physicians and poets. 


41. Co'vipa’ga: 
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4%. Colvina’aa: 

Syx. Ca'nchendra, Chamariea, Cudddla, Yugapatra. 

Vure. Cachua'r, Racta camhan. 

Live. Varugated Bavininsa, 

Ca. Periansh one-leaved, obscurely five-cleft, deciduous. 

Cor. Petuls five, egged, clawed, expanded, wavy ; one more distaat, mora 
‘beautiful, strated. 

Sram. Filaments ten, unequally connected at the base ; five shorter. im 
thers double, incumbent. 

Pist. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. Sigma simple, ascending. 

Par. Legume flattish, long, pointed, mostly five-celled. 

$1 ups mostly five; compressed, wrinkled, roundish, 

Lxavis rather hearted, ovo lobed ; some with rounded, some with pointed, 
lobes. Fowers chiefly purplish and tose- coloured, fragrant; the sweet 
and beautiful buds are eaten by the natives in their savoury messes. 
‘We have scen many species and vaticties of this charmmg plant. one had 
racemed flowers, with petals cqual, expanding, lanced, exquisitely white, 
with a rose-coloured stripe from the base of each to its centre; dutiers 
four only, fertile; six much shorter, steril; a second had three ferulc, 
and seven very short, barren; another had light puiple corals, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, colourcd, curved, in a Jine of beauty. 
A noble Chmbng Bavurnia was lately sent from Nepal; with flowers 
tacemed, cream-coloured ; séy/e pink ; germ villous: stamens three fila- 
ments, with rudiments of two moie; stem downy, four-furrowed, often 
spirally. Tendiss opposite, below the leaves. Leaver two-lobed, ex- 
tremely large. it isastout climber up the highest Akuxpo Tem, ‘The 
Sansertt name Mandara i erroncously applied to this plant in the firtt you 


Jume of Vax Ruii nn 
ae. Cai var 
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42. Carirt’aa: 

Sin. Grakin, Dadhit he, Manmai'la, Dadkep'hala, Pushpap'hala, Donta- 
satha, 

Vutc. Carh-bel. 

Kon. Crateva, Valanga, 

Cat. Persanth five-parced, minute, deciduous ; drutstons expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, reflected. 

Stam Filaments ten, very short, with a small gland between each pair, 
ahled, furiowed, Anthess thick, five umes as Jong as the filaments, fun- 
rowed, coloured, crect-expanding, 

Piss. Gera roundish, girt with a downy coronet, S/Je cylindru, shart 
Sugma simple 

Pir. Bess large spheroidal, rugged, often warted externally, netted within; 
many seeded. 

$+ 29 oblong-roundish, flat, woolly, nestling sn Sve parcels, affixed by long 
threads to the branchy receptacles. 

Homers axillary, mostly coward the unarmed extremity of the branch, Dru 
tons of the Periunsh vith pink ups; petals pale; anthers crimson, of co- 
vered with bright yellow pollen. Anat extremely acid before its maturity , 
when ripe, filled with duk brown pulp, agreeably subacid. Leaver yoint- 
edly feathered with an odd one, Laffets five, seven, or nine; small, glossy, 
very dark on one side, snverse-heartcd, obrusely-notched, dotted round the 
maigin with pellucid specks, very strongly flavoured and scented hike anise. 
Thom long, sharp, folitary, ascending, nearly cross-armed, axillary, three 
or four peniols to one thorn. Krrinsort limits the height of the tree to 
thi ty feet, but we have young trees forty or fifty feet high; and at Bandel? 
there ss full grown Cupits‘ha equal in size to the true Bite , from its fan- 
ued resemblance to which the yulgar name has been taken, When the trees 

founsh, 
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flourish, the airaround them bicathes the odour of anise, both fror 1 the leaves 
and the blossoms ; and I cannot help mentroning a singular fuct which may 
indeed have been purely accidental : not a single flower, out of hundreds 
examined by me, had both perfi./ germs and anthers vusbly fer tule, while 
others, on the fame tree and at the same ame, had cheir anthers profusely 
covered with polfes, but scarce any eka, and germs to all appearance 
abortive. 


43. Cuvu'raca: 

Syx. Tuma, Tau, Cul ha, Cintalara, Cunt, Nandroriesha. 

Vireo. Thm, Tan; absuidly Milsyats Non. 

Linx. Between Ci para and Swarr sta, 

Car. Prrsaath onc-leaved, five-cleft, minute, deciduous, drvustons round. 
ah, concave, villous, expanding. 

Cor, Rather belled. Jetuls five, mversegped, obtuse, concave, erect, 
white with a geeemsh unt, 4 exterior lapping over the stvo others. 
Nectary short, five parted 5 aivesions roundish, orange-scariet, bright and 
concave at the insertion of the stamens, rather downy. 

Sram. Filaments five; inserted on the druistons of the nectary, awled, 
somewhat converging, neatly as long asthe style. Anthers doubled, som? 
three-parted, curved, incumbent. 

Pist. Germ caged, obscurely five-cleft. Style awled, erect, rather longcr 
than the coral. Stigma broad-headed, flat, bright, green, circular, stated. 

Pra. Cupsule eggcd, five-celled, wooly, gaping at the base Re estuch 
five-angled. 

Si1ps imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, scarce cver with an odd one, fury fiom six totnclie, pete 
oles, gibbous at their msertion, channelled on une «ate, coavex and smooth 

Vou. 1V. Oo on 
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on the other. Svpules thick, short, roundish ; ‘afets oblong - Zaneed, 
pointed, waved, veined, nerve on one side. Particles large, diffuse, con- 
siting of compound racemes. Nectaries yiclding » fine yellow dye. 
Wood light, in colous like Mskagant, 


44 Nicuuta: 

Syx. Audnja, Tala. 

Vure, dijals, Baka, Jyili. 

Car. Periantk one-leaved, belled, fleshy, downy, coloured, permanent, 
five-parted; drvisions erect, pointed, 

Con. Five-petaled; petals cgged, shore pointed, revolute, downy within 
and without, 

Sram. Filaments ten, five mosily shorter; inserted in the bell of the calyx ;. 
awled, villous. Anthers erect, oblong, furrowed. 

Piste Germ ogg-oblong, very villous, Style thread-form, curved. Stigma 
headed, with five obtuse corners, 

Par. Drupe subglobular. 

Nut scabrous, convex on one side, angled on the other. 

Leaves feattered 5 pairs, from five tonine ; /eaffets oblong, daggered, votch- 

ed. Calyx pale pink. Coral darker pink without, bright yellow within, Que 
terminal, spreading. 


45 AtimucTa: 

Syn. Prtdrace, Fdsanti, Médhavilatd, 

Vora. Médhavilata. 

Linn, Bengal Banrstsr1A. 

Ruseng: Dewsda, 6 H.M. tab, 59. 

Caz. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, permanent; divisions coloured, 
oblong~ 
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oblong-dval, obtuse; between two of them a ngid glomy haney-beanng 
tubercle, hearted, acute, 

Con. Five-petaled, imitating a boat-form corol, #Fings, two petals, con~ 
joined back to back, involving the nectar, and retaining the honey. 

Awning, large concave, more beautifully coloured. Keel, two petals, fess 
than the wings, but similar, Al! five roundish, elegantly fiinged, with 
Teflected margins, and short oblong claws, 

Stam. Filements ten; one longer. dathers oblong, thickish, furrowed, 

Prsr. Germs two, o1 three, coalesced, Styk onc, thicad-form, uncurved, 
shorter than the longest filament. Stigma simple. 

Prr. Capsules two or three, mostly two, coalexed back to bak; ench 
keeled, and extended into three oblong membranous wings, the lateral 
shorter than the central. 

Si.cps roundish, solitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately tagrant; white, with a shade of pink; 
the large petal supported by the nectateous tubercle, shaded internally 
with bright yellow and pale 1d. Bracts linear , mgs of the seed hight 
brown ; the long one russet. Leaves oppoute, egg-oblong, pointed. 
Pesrols short. Stipules linear, soft, three or four to each peniol, Two 
glands at the base of each leaf. Stem pale brown, ringed at the insertion of 
the leaves, downy. 


‘Tis was the favourite plant of Sacontava, which she very justly 
called the Delight of the Woods ; for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers 
give them a title to all the praises which Ca’tipa’s and Jayapg'va be- 
stow on them : it isa gigantic and luxuriant climber; but, when it meets 
with nothing to grasp, it assumes the form of a sturdy tree, the highest 
branches of which display, however, in the air their natural flexibility and in- 

Ooz clination 
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on the other. Stipules thick, shoit, roundish; Jegfebe oblong « kaneed, 
pointed, waved, veined, nerve on one nde. Pemcles large, diffuse, can- 
sisting of compound racemes. Nevtartes yielding a fine yellow dye. 
Wood light, in colour lke Mubagan 


44 Nicuura, 

Sin. Anhiya, Tyala, 

Vows. Myalu, Bada, Jyih. 

Car. Persanth one-leaved, belled, fleshy, downy, coloured, permanent, 
five-parted, devasons crect, pointed, 

Cor. Five-petaled, petals egged, short pointed, revolute, downy within 
and without, 

Sram. Filaments ten, five mostly shorter ; meerted ra the bell of the calyx 5. 
awled, villous. Authers erect, oblong, furrowed. 

Past. Germ egg-oblong, very villous, Style thread-form, curved. Stigma 
headed, with five obtuse comners, 

Per, Drupe subglobular, 

Nus scabrous, convex on one side, angled on the other, 

Leaves feathered ; puirs, from five tonne, Laflets oblong, daggered, notch- 

ed, Calye pale pink. Corod duker pink without, bright yellow within. Cyme 
terminal, spreading. 


45 ATimucTA: 

Syn. Puddraca, Vésanti, Médhavilatd. 

Vore, Midhavilutd. 

Linn. Bengal Banisterta. 

Ruszpz: Dewenda, 6H. M, tab. 59. 

Car. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, permanent; dromos coloured, 
oblong- 
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oblong-dval, obtuse; between two of them a rigid glossy hc ney-bearing 
tubercle, hearted, acute. 

Cor. Fivespetaled, mutating a boat-form corol. #Fimgs, two petals, con- 
Jomed back to back, involving the necsary, and retaining the honey, 

Avwning, large concave, mote beautifully coloured Keel, two petals, leas 
than the wings, but similar. All five roundish, elegantly funged, with 
teflected margins, and short oblong claws, 

Stam, Filaments ten, one longer. Anthers oblong, thickish, furrowed 

Prat. Germs two, os three, coatesred, Sh onc, thread-form, incurved, 
shorter than the fongest filament Sigma simple. 

Pur. Capsules two or three, mostly two, coalesced back to bach; each 
keeled, and extended into thie oblong membranous wings, she Lueial 
shorter than the central. 

Si eps roundish, solitary. 

Racemes axillary, Flawers delewely fragrant, white, with a shade of nk, 
the Jarge petal supported by the nutarcous tuberck, shaded internally 
with bright yellow and pale 1d. Bravés linea , /Pimgs of the scod light 
brown ; the long one russet Leaves opposite, egg oblong, pointed, 
Pettols short, Stypuhs Imear, soft, thuce or four to each peuol, Two 
glands at the base of each leaf, Stem pale brown, ringed at the insertion of 
the leaves, downy. 


Tas was the favourite plant of Sacontaa, which she very justly 
called the Dehght of the 1Voods , for the beauty and fragrance of 1ts floweis 
gave them 3 nile to all the praises ubich Ca’tipa’s and Javapa’va be- 
stow on them : it1sa gigantic and fuxuriant climber; but, when st meets 
with nothing to grasp, it assumes the form of a sturdy tree, the highest 
branche: of which display, however, in the air theu natural flexibility and in- 

Oar chnanon 
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linationtoclimb. The two names, Vdsanti and Médhavi, indicate a ver~ 
nal flower ; but I have seen an Aémmcta rich both in blossoms and fruit on 
the first of January. 


46. ‘Amea‘raca: 

Syw. Duane, Capiton$, 

Vue. A'mda’, pronounced mra, or Amid. 
Linx. Sponptas Myalulun 8 ora new species 


Tar ated choucter asin Linsacs. Leaves feathered with an odd” 
one, /aflts, mostly five paucd, egg-oblong, pointed, margined, veined, 
nerved , counuon gofol smooth, gibbous at the base. Flowers raceme-panie 
cled, yellowish white. Fru agiceably acid; thence used in cookery. Vaw 
Ruri. calls it Anhadd or Avtbulam; and, as he describes it with five or 
sie styles, st ts wonderful that Hix should bave supposed at a Chrysoba- 
danus. 


47. Hi'Masa’cana, or the Sea of Geld, 

Voc, Lhmsagar. 

Linn, Jaggud-leaved Corytipox, 

Car. Persanth four-cleft 5 devsszons acute, 

Cor, One-petalcd: Tne four-engled, larger at the base , border four-parted ; 
drvisions egged, acute. Nectory one minute, concave scale at the base 
of cach germ. 

Sram, Filaments exght, adhering to the tube ; four just emerging from its 
mouth ; four alternate, shorter. dnthers erect, small, furrowed, 

Pist. Grems fou, comcal, Siées, one fiom each germ, awled, longer 
than the filament. Svagmas simple. 7 

Par. 
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Pup. Cupsules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, one valved, bt rsting longi- 
tudinally within, 

Szsps numerous, minute, 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brightest gold-colour. Leaves thick, suce 
culent, jagged, dull sea-green. Stem yointed, bending, in part recumbent, 
This plant flowers for many months annually in Benga/: n one blostom 
out of many, the numbers were texand five; but the filaments alternately 
Jong and short, 


48. Mavav’ca: 

Syx. Gurapushpa, Madbudroma, Vinapast'ha, Madhusht'hi'la, Madhu, 
Vutc, Manyala, Mahuyd, Mahwd. 

Lisw. Long-leaved Bassra, 


49. Canza’nat: 

Syn. Sangandhica, or Sweetoscented, 

Vuuc. Sundhs'-hdid, or Sundin -hala-ndli, 

Lina. Nywpwa a Lotos. 

Colys asin the genus, 

Con. Petals fifteen, anced, rather pointed and kecled ; the exterior serics 
green without, imitaung an interior calyx, 

Sram. Filaments more than forty; below, fiat, broad; above, narrow, chan 
nelled within, smooth without; the outer series erect, the inner somewhat 
converging, Anthers awled, crect; some coloured lhe the petals. 


* According to the sacred Grammar, this word was written Cahlhdya, and pronounced a1 
Callara would bem ancient Britteh. W'ben the flowers are sed, the plant» called Mallace 
and Racts send! aca, 


Prey 
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Prst. Germ large, obicular, fiat at the top, with many (often seventeen) 
furrows externally, between which arise as many processes, converging 
toward the sigma; the disk marked with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the converging processes. Stigma 
roundish, rather compressed, sessile in the centre of the disk, permanent, 

Pir. Bessy in the form of the germ expanded, with sixteen or seventeen 
cells. 

Sits very numerous, minute, roundish. Flowers beautifully azare, when 
full blown more diluted ; less fragrant than the red, or rose-coloured, but 
with a dehcate scent. Leaver radical, very large, subtangeted, hearted, 
deeply scollop-toothed. On one sxte dark purple, reticulated ; on the 
other dull green, smooth Profs vory smooth and long, tubular. The 
seeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the root, called Séléca; a name 
applied by Ruurpe to the whole plant, though the word Cemala, which 
belongs to another Linnean species of Nymphaea, be ckarly engraved on 
hus plate sn Négar’ letters. There 1s a variety of this spectes with leaves 
purplish on both sudes, flowers dark crimson, calycine petals nchly co» 
loured internally, and anthers flat, furrowed, odhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, less pointed, and broader than 
the blue, with little odour. 


Tar tre Lotos of Egypt 1s the Nymrnma Neléfer, which in Sanscsit 
has the following names or epithets: Paoma, Walma, Aravinda, Mabotpale, 
Camala, Cuséshaya, Sahasraputra, & trasa, Pancéruba, Tamorasa, Sarasi- 
ruka, Raplve, Pisaprasina, Puskeara, Ambhoruka, Satapaira, The new- 
blown flowers of the rose-coloured Papma have a most agreeable fragrance ; 
the white and yellow have less odour: the bluc, I am told, is a native of 
Gashou's and Persia. 

Cuam- 
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50. CHAMPAcA: 
Srv. Cha'mpe'ya, Hémapushpace, 


Vore. Champac, Champa’, 
Linn, Mickelia. 


Tire delineation of this charming and celebrated plant, exhibited by Vaw 
Rauzepe, is very torrect, but rather on too large a scale: no material change 
can be made in ice natural character given by Limwaus; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two species, I suspect them to be varissies only, 
and am certain that his trivial names are merely different ways of expressing 
the same word. ‘The strong aromatic scent of the gold-coloured Champac, 
is thought offensive tothe bees, who are never seen on its blossoms; but 
their elegant appearance oa the black hair of the Indian women is mcn- 
tioned by Romruivs; and both facts have supplied the Sanseri# pocts with 
elegant allusions. Of the wild Chompec, the leaves are lanced, or lance- 
oblong ; the three leaflets of the co/w green, oval, concave ; the pe/als cons 
nantly six, cream-coloured, fleshy, comcave, with little scent ; the three exfe~ 
rior inverse-egged s the three inferior more narrow, shorter pointed, con- 
Yerging; the anthers clubbed, closely set round the base of the imbricated 
germs, and with them forming a cone; the stigmar minute, jagged. 


Born Mr. Manspew and Romenros mention the blue Champoc asa 
rate flower highly prized in Sumatra and Java; but { should have suspected 
that they meant the Kamprenia Bhéchampar, if the Dusk naturalist had 
not asserted thar the plant which bore it was a tree resemblinig the Champaca 
with yellow blossoms: he probably never had seen it; and the Brdédmens 
of this province insist, that it Aowers only in paradise, 

ri, Da vana’ne: 
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gt. Divapary: 

Siw. Sacrapaddapa, Péribkadrace; Bhadradéru, Dubcilima, Pitadérs, 
Daru, Pri ticd sh? ha. 

Vure. Dévadu'r, , 

Linw. Mast lofty Unona. 


$4. Parwa’sa: : 
Syn. Tales’, Cal hanjara, Cut" he'raca; Frindd, : ' 
Von. Tulesi, Tuls. 

Lainy. Jbl Ocymum? 


The Natural Character as in Lannaus, 
See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

Iris wonderful that Razrpe has exhibited’no delincation of a shrub so 
highly venerated by the Himdus, who have given one of its names to a sacred. 
wrove of their Parnassus on the banks of the Yamund: he describes it, hows 
cver, in general tecms, as resembling another of his Tolassis (for so he writes 
the word, though Tidus} be clearly intended by bis Nu‘guri letters); and adds, 
that 1 as the ouly species reputed holy, aud dedicated to the God Visunu. 1 
should, consequently, have taken it for the Holy Ocymum of Linwces, if 
its odour, of which that species is said to be nearly destitute, had not been 
very aromatic and grateful, but it is more probably @ variety of that spe- 
cies than of the Smal/-fowered, which resembles it a little in fragrance. 
Whatever be its Linuean appellation, if it have any, the fellowing sre the 
only remarks that I have yet had Ieisure to make on it, 


Srum one or two fect high, mostly incurved above; knotty and rough 
below. Branchlets cross-armed, channelled. Jeeves opposite, rather 
small, 
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small, egged, pointed, acutely sawed ; purple veined beneath, dark above. 
Petrols dark purple, downy. Racemes terminal ; Mowers verticilled three- 
fold ot five-fold, cross-armed, verticals from seven co fourteen; Peduncles 
dark purple, channelled, villous ; Sracfs sessile, roundish, concave, reflect~ 
ed. Calys with its upper lip orbicular, deeply concave externally. Corot 
blueish purple, The whole plant has a dusky purplish hue approaching 
to Diack, and thence, perhaps, like the large bluck bee of this country, it 
is held sacred to Crisuma; though a fable, perfectly Ovidian, be told in 
the Pura'nas concerning the metamorphosis of the nymph Turass, who 
was beloved by the pastoral God, into the shrub, which has since borne 
her name. It may not be improper to add, that the // Ae Ocimum asin 
Sanserst called Arjucu. 


$3 ParaLt: 

Syx. Pu'tala, Amighi. Carhasthau, Phalrwhs, Crskuorriata, Cuv + 
rach), Some read Mogha’ and Cs he ‘ha lie 

Vore, Parald, Pasuh, Parul 

Lins, Brononra. Chelonuides® 

Cat. Perianth one-leaved, belied, villous, withering, obscutely five-angled 
from the points of the divisions, live-parted ; drvisous roundish, pointed, 
the two lowest most distant. 

Cor. Oneopetaled, belled. Tube very short, throat oblong-belled, gibbous, 
Border five-parted; the two dngher divisions reflected, each minutely 
toothed ; convex externally; the shree ower divisions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous, Palate nearly closing the throat. 
Nectary, 3 prominent nm, surrounding the germ, obscurely five-parted. 

Sram. Filaments four or five, wscurved, inserted below the upper division of 
the border, shorter than the corol, with the rudmment of a fifth or sxxth, 

Vou lV. Pp between 
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fuetween two shorter than the rest. .Authers two-cleft, incumbent at ob. 
tuse ingles, 

Bist. Germ oblofig-conical. Sév/e thread-form, as long as the samens. 
Stigma headed with two folds, often closed by viscidsty. 

Prin. Cupsals one-celled, two valved, twelve inches long at « mediam, end 
‘one inch thick ; rounded, four-sided, pointed, incurved, rather contorted, 

‘ diminished at both ends, dored with ashy specks, here and there slightly 
Prominent, striated , two stripes byoader, very dark, at mght angles with 

" the valves, 

Rie. A senesof hard, broadish, woody rings, closely strung on two wiry 
centrat threads, 

Siips numerous, for b-eght on an average, thice-angled, inserted by one 
angle in cavities between the rings of the rcceptacie, into which they 
ate closcly pressed by parallel ribs in the four sides of the capsule; winged 
on the two other angles with Jong subpellucid membranes, imbricaced 
along the sxdcs of the receptacle, 

Tree rather large. Stem scabrous, 

Branclets ctoss-armud, yellowish green, speckled with small white Hines, 
J.eares feathered with an odd one ; two or thrce pmred, petioled. Leafletr 
opposite, egged, pomted, most entire, downy on both sides, veined; elder 
lexflets roughish, margined, netted and paler below, daggered. Petioie u- 
bercleds gibbous at the base ; of the paired lenflets, very short; ef the odd 
one, longer. Snpzles linear. Flowers panicled ; pedicel opposite, mently 
three-flowered; an odd flower subsessile Between che two termenal pedicels, 
Coral, externally, hght purple above, brownish purple below, Maury at its 
convexity; internally dark yellow below, amcthystine above; exquisitely 
fragrant, preferred by the hes to all other owers, and compared by the 

+ poet to the quiver of Ca’mapeva, or the God of Love. The whole 

ce ‘ plant, 
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plant, except the root and stem, very downy and viscid, ‘The fruit can 
scarce be called a silique, since the seeds ae nowhere affixed to the sulsyes ; 
hour their engs indicate the genus, which might propeily have been named 
Prerospermon : they are very hard, but enclose a white sweet keine] ; and 
their light-coloured summits with three dark points, ve them the appear 
ace of the winged insects. Before I saw the fruit of this Jovely plant, 1 

* suspected x to be the Bicxowsa Chelonoades, which Vaw Ruins cally 
Pddri; and I conceived that barbarous word to be 2 corruption of Pdtulr; 
but the pericarp of the true Putul, and the form of the seeds, differ so 
much from the Pudrr, that we can hardly consider them as varsetres of the 
same species; although the specific character exhibited sn the Supplement 
to Liwna.us, corresponds very nearly with both plants. 


Tue Pétah blossoms early in the spung, before a leaf appears on the tic, 
but the fruit 1s not ripe ull the tollowsne, winter, 


54 Go'cantaca: 

Sin. Palanesha', Teshuganita’, S nadsnshtra,, Swaducamtaca, Goeshu aca, 
Vanas nuga'ta, 

Vor. Gocshura, Golsura, Culp. 

Rar apy: Bake! Chalk. 

Linn, Long-‘caved, Bartrnia * 

Cab Perpinth onpleaved, hairy, five-toothed 5 upper tooth Jong, uncurved, 
polnged; two zder and two latoral shorter, subequal, winged with sub- 

: pellucid membranes. 

Cor. Qne-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattuish, curved, protuberant at the 
mouth, Upper lip erect, two-parted, reflected at the sides, convave inthe 
middle, enclosing the fructification. Under lip three-parted, reflected, 

Ppa with 
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with two parallel, callous, hispid bodies on the centre of its convexity ; 
Devisions inverse. hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inserted iathe mouth of the tube; connected at their 
base, then separated into pairs and circling round the pistil; each pair 
united below, consisting of a Jong and a short filament. Anthere arrowed, 

Pisr. Germ awled, pointed, furrowed, with prominent seediets, sitting on 
a glandular pedicel, Style thread-form, longer than the stamens, incurved 
above them. Stigma simple, 

Pur. ; 

Flowers verticilled ; Corols blue, or tright violet; centye of the under lipryet. 
low. Vartreils, each surrounded by sx thors, very long, diverging, co- 
loured above ; ander which are the Jeaves, alike verticilled; lenced, acutely 
sawed, pubescent, interspersed with bristles. Stem jointed, flattish, hairy, 
seddish 5 furrowed on both sides; broader at the joints, or above the ver- 
ticils 5 fury ome alternate, 


55. Sinpnvuca: 

Syx.  Sindhwva'ra, Ind) asuy ist, Nirvensdi, Indranied. 
Yuu. Nis‘mdd, 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex, or Neginido? 


Car. Persanth five-toothed, beneath, permanent; froshlets acute, sub 
equal, 


Cor, One-petaled, grinning 5 Tide funnel-sheped, internally villous ; Bordtr 
tworlipped ; npper lip broad, concave, more deeply coloured; ander lip 
foureclett ; divisions acute, similar. 

Stam. Filaments four; too shorter, adhering to the Teds, villous at the 
base. ushers half-mooned, 


Pisr, 
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Pist. Germ globular, Siy/e thead-form; Stigma two-paned, pointed, 
reflex. 

Par. Berry {unless it be the coat of a naked seed) roundish, very hard, 
black, obscurely furrowed, with the calyx closely adhering, 

Suzps fiom one to four? ¥ never saw more than one, as Ruczpe has well 
described 1t. 

Frowsns raceme-panicled , purplish or dark blue without, greyish within, 
small, Racemes mostly terminal; some pedicels many-flowered, 

Srzm distinctly four-sided; sedes chanoelled, jointed, bending, Stiprkse 
egged, scaly, thickish, close. Branchiets cross-armed. 


Tuk tube of the eotol 1s covered internally with a tangle of sivay silky 
down, exquisitely beautiful; more dense below the apper lip. 


Tas charming shrub, which secms to dclight in watery places, rises to 
the height of ten or twelve, and sometimes of twenty fect, exhibiting a most 
elegant appearance, with rich racemes or pamictes lightly dispersed on the 
summut of 113 branchlets. On a comparison of two engravings in Ruw- 
puis, and as many sn Vaw Rurrot, and of the descriptions in both 
works, Iam nearly persuaded that the Sinpuruca, 01 Murgendi, 1s the Vitex 
Negundo of Linxa.us but it certainly resembles the three-leaved Vitrs 
ints /eaues, which are opposite, egged, acute, petioled , above mostly séree'd, 
below mostly fred, paler beneath ; rarely sawed and very shghtly, but ge- 
nerally enture. they are very aromatic, and pillows are stuffed with them, 
to removes cold in the head and a head-ach occasioned by it. Thise, I 
presume, are the shrubs which Bonzrus calls Lagondi, and which he wems 
to consuder as @ panacea. 


Ca'Ravi'uia 
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56. CARAVELLA 

Sy»  Catillaca, Sushavt. 

Vuru. Beng Ftehurisa, Hind, Caratla 

Linn Live-leaved Cheome? 

Car, Perwuth four-leaved, gyping at the tease, then erect, leaflets epg. 
oblong, concave, downy, deaduous 

Con. Crovs-foum. Petals four, expanding, «hree tong, folds wrnkled, 
Dec tary, from ta to tt edve oundish, perforated glands, girding the gib- 
bous reeeptike 

Sram Jidiunts ox, thread form, hardly differing mn tength, inscrted on 
a pedicel below the gem, Authers erect, pointed, finrowed 

Piste Germ erect, linear, lone, downy, «atting on the prodiced pedicel 
Sih very shor. Stiga s hdc, fit, arcular 

Pra Sipe one cdhkd, two-vilved, spundie-shaped, with protuberant seeds , 
cronacd tiuth the permanent stile 

Sirps very many, roundish, nodding Receptacs linear, often more than 


Tit whole plint, most distinctly one piece Fto.# whitish, with scat- 
tered capillin fibres, Stem herbaccous, pile green, m parts purple, hairy, 
ciows armed, produced into a long sareme crowded at the summrt. Branche 
Any simibit to the stem, leat-bearing , simular, but smuler leaves rising 
alto fiom then wily Zeus es fived, roundish-rhombodi, notched, pointed, 
hury, duh green, the lower pars respectively equal, the odd one much 
larger, strongly mbbed with processes from the petiol-branchlen, cone 
joined hy the bases of the nbs, in the form of a starlet , each ray whrush 
and furromd within Cha green. Petals white Authors covered with 
gold-coloured polka. Puse/ purplish Bracts thice’d, similar to the 

cauline 
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cauline leaves. ‘The sensible qualuics of this herb seem.to promise great 
antispasmodhe virtues; it has a seent onich resembling assafetds, but com- 
paratively delicate and extremely refreshing. For pronouncing this Chowe 
the Ca'rave'lla of the ancient Indians, 1 have,only the authority of Rui apt, 
who has exactly written that word in Afudubar letters. As to his Bradmamat 
name Tila, my vocabulaues have nothing more lke ut than Tila, to 
which Cshuraca and Srfmat are the only syponyma, 


67. Navoscr’sama: 

Syn, Chimpiva, Ccsart; Cunchana, or any other name of pokd 
Vue. Nagasar. 

Linn. don Mesva. 


To the botanical desciiptions of this delightful plant, I need only add, 
that the tree is one of the most beautdul on carth, and that the delicious 
odour of its blossoms yustly gives them a place m the quiver of Ca’mae 
piva, In the poem, called Nasshadha, there 1s a wild but clegant 
couplet, where the poet compares the white of the Nu‘pace sara, from which 
the bees were scattering the pollen of the numerous gold-voloured anthers, 
to an alabaster-wheel, on which Ca‘sa was whetting his arrows, while 
sparks of fire were dispersed im every direction. Surely, the genume ape 
pellation of an /udtzn plant should be substituted tor the corrupted nann 
of a Syeran physician, whe could never have scen it: and, if any tnvyial 
name were necessary to distinguish a single species, a more absurd one than 
ron could not possibly hwe been selected for » flower with petals like 
cilver and anthers like gold, 


8. Saiwaur 
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g8 SaLMAnts 

Syx. PiBhila’, Plson), Mocha’, Stherayush. 
Vurc. Semel, 

Liny. Seven-leaved Boma ax. 


59. San’a: 

Syn. Sanipushpicd, Ghant dravé. 

Vure. Sav, pronounced Sun 

Lins. Rushy Crotalaria, 

Cat. Persanth one-leaved, villous, permanent; short below, gibbous on 
both sidis, with minute lincar tracts. Upper teeth two, lanced, pressing 
the banner ; Jower tooth, bort-form, concave, two-gashed in the middle, 
cohering above and below, sheathing the keel, rather shorter than i, 
pointed, 

Con. Boat-form. 

Barner broad, large, acute, mther hearted, with two dark callonucs at the 
Dave, and with compressed sides, mostly involving the other parts. a dark 
line from base to point 

Wings inverse-egg-oblong, with dark callous bodkes at thei axils, two thirds 
of the banner in length. 

Kel flattened at the point, nearly closed all round to include the fructifica- 
tion, very gibbous below, to receive the germ, 

Sram. filaments ten, coalesced, cleft behind, two-parted below; alter« 
nately short with linear furrowed erect, and long with roundish anthers, 

Pisr. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a right angle with the ascending, 
cyhndnc, downy Style. Stigma pubescent, concave, open, somewhat 
lipped. 

Par, Jegume peiicelied, short, velvety, turgid, one-celled, two-valved. 

Sexps, 
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Sexps, from one or two to twelve or more, round-kidney-i2m, com- 
pressed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced, paler beneath, keeled; per 
tioles very short; stipules minute, roundish, villous. Stem striated. 

Threads, called pavitraca, from their supposed purity, have been made of 
Sana from time immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws of Maye. 

The retuse-leaved Crotacania, which Van Rugene, by mistake calls 
Schama Puspi, is cultivated, | believe, for the same purpose. Rumeaiys 
had been truly informed that threads for nets were made from this 
genus in Bengal; but he suspected the information to be erroneous, and 
thought that the persons who conveyed it had confounded the Ci ofuluris 
with the Capsular Concuoxvs. Strong ropes and canvas are made of 
its macerated bark. 

‘The Jangal san, or a variety of the wafery Cro ALARta, has very beauti- 
ful flowers, with a greenish white banner, purple striped, wings bright 
violet: stem four-angled and four-winged; /ewves egged, obtuse, acute 
at the base, curled at the edges, downy ; stipules two, declining, mooned, 
if you chuse to call them 90, but irregular, and acutely pointed. In all 
the Jidian species, a difference of soil and culture occasion varieties in 
the flower and fructification., 


60, Javantr’s 

Svx. Jaya’, Tercarl, Nddéi, Faijuyantica. 

Vure. Jainti Jal, some say, Arani, 

Rusevz: Kedangu. 

Linux, scnyvomene Seshan 

Cat. Perianth one-lcaved, rather belled, five-cleft; toosblets awled, erect, 
sub-equal, more distant on each side of the awning ; permanent. 

Vou. IV, Qq Coz. 
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Cor. Boat-form, 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the wings, inverse-hearted, quive re- 
flected so as to touch the calyx: waved on the margin, furrowed at the 
base internally, with two converging hornlets fronting the apettere of the 
keel, gibhous below, awled upwards, acute, erect, within the wings, 
Wings oblong, clawed, natrower above, obtuse, spurred below, embrac- 
ing the keel and the horlets of the awning. 

Keel compressed, enclosing the fructification, inflected nearly in 2 right 
angle, gashed below and above the flexure; each division hatchet-form ; 
beautifully striated, 

Sram, Filamente simple and nine-cleft, inflected like che keel; the simple 
one curved at the base, dushers oblong, roundish. 

Pist. Germ compressed, linear, erect as high as the fiexure of the fli 
ments with visible partitions, Sjyle nearly at a right angle with che germ, 
awled, inflected tike the stamen.  Svigma rather headed, somewhat cleft, 
pellucid. 

Pun. Jegume very tong, slender, wreathed when ripe, smooth at the valves, 
but with seeds tuther protuberant, many-parted, terminated with » bard 
sharp poipe. 

Suxps oblong, rather kidney-shaped, smooth, slightly affixed to the suture, 
solitary. 

Siem aiborescent, rather knotty. Leaves feathered, pairs from nine to 
filteen, or more, often alternate; Jeafets oblong, endenicked, some with 
an acute point, dark green above, paler beneath, wich @ gibboaity at the 
insertion of the petiols; sleeping, or collapsing, towards night. Racewes 
axillary ; pedicels with a double curvature or line of beauty; fowers 
small, six or seven; varying in colour; in some plants, wholly yellow ; 
in others, with a blackith-purple awning yellow within, and dark yellow 

’ wings * 
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wings tipped with brown ; in some with an awning of the richest orange- 
acariet exteroally, and internally of a bright yellow ; wiags yellow, of dif- 
ferent shades ; and a keel pale below, with an caquisite changeable light 
purple above, striated in elegant curves. The whole plant isinexpressibly’ 
beautiful, especially in the colour of the buds and leaves, and the grace of 
all the curves, for there is no proper angle in any part of st. The Brahe 
mens hold it sacred: Vax Rugepe says, that they call it Gananga; bur 
Tnever met with that word in Sunsevit: it has pants like an Hedysarum, 
and the air of Cyrisus. 


@1. Pava’sas 

Syx, Cins'uca, Parna, Vatipit' ha. 

Vox. Pakis, Pla's, Dhu'e. 

Kon. Butea trondoss. 

Ca. Perianth belled, two-lipped afpr? lip broader, obscurely end-nicked ; 
under lip three-cleft, downy; jcrmanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning reflected, hearted, downy beneath; sometimes pointed. 

Wings \anced, ascending, narrower than the keel. 

Kael as long as the wings, two-parted below, half-mooued, ascending. 

Stam. Filuments nine and one, ascending, regularly curved. Anthers he 
hear, erect. 

Pist. Germ pedicelled, oblongysh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the stamens, Stigma small, minutely cleft, 

Pes. Legume pedicelled, oblong, compressed, depending, 

Sxxp one, toward the apex of the pericarp flat, smooth, oval-roundish, 

Flowers saceme-fascicled, lange, red, or French scarlet, silvered with down. 

Qa2 Leaves 
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Lraves three’, petioled ; leaflets entire, stipuled, large, rhomboidal ; the 
lateral ones unequally divided ; the ‘erminal one larger, equally bisected, 
brightly verdant. A perfect description of the arborescont and the twining 
Paxa’sa has been exhibited in the last volume, with a full account of its 
beautiful red gum; but the same plant is here shortly described from the 
life, because few trees are considered by the Hindus as more venerable and 
holy. The Palise is named with honour in the }’édas, in the laws of 
Menp, and in Sonscrit poems, both sacred and popular; it gave its name 
to the memorable plain called Pla‘ssey by the vulgar, but properly Pula'si ; 
and, on every account, it must be hoped thar this noble plant will retain 
its ancient and classical appellation. A grove of Palésas was formerly the 
principal ornament of Crishna-nagar, whete we still see the trunk of an aged 
tree near six feet in circumference. This genus, as far as we can judge 
from written descriptions, scems allied to the Nissolia. 


62. CaRAnjaca; 

Syx. Chirabilua, Nactamala Caraja. 

Vuno, Curanja, 

Ruzspz: Carunsehi, 6 H. M. tab, 3. 

Cai, Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obscurely Gretootbed, or scalloped, 
beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning broad, end-nicked, striated, rather spirally inflected, with two 
callosities at its base, 

Pings oblong, of the same length with the awning, 

Keel rather shorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Sram, Filaments nine in one body, gaping at the base, and discovering’s 
tenth close to the style, dathers egged, erect. 


Pist, 
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Pist. Germ above, oblong, downy, Siyle incurved at the ‘op, Shims 
rather headed, 

Pan. Legume mosily one-seeded, thick, rounded above, flattish, beaked 
below, 

Sxep oblong-roundish, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary, Anning pale; wengs violet. Leaves feathered with an odd 
‘one, mostly two-paired ; Jeafets egg-obloog, pointed, keeled, short peti- 
oled ; brownish on one side, pale on the other. Common petiol gibbous at 
jis base, The seed yields an oil supposed to be a cure for the most inves 
terate scabies, 


63. Anjuna: 

Syn. Nadvarja, Viratoru, Indradra, Cacubha, 

Vurs. Jarah 

Raggpg. Adambor; 4H. M, tad. 20, 21, 22+ 

Lorx.  Beeuisfud Muxcanavsta? 

Korn. Queen's Flower Lact nsizogmia ? 

Car, Perianth one-leaved, six-cleft, top-shaped, furrowed, with protube- 
rant ridges, downy, permanent; divisions coloured, with points reflected, 

Con. Petals six, soundish, somewhat notched, expanding, wavy ; clatus short, 
inserted in the calyx. 

‘Stam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capillary, shortish, obscurely conjoine 
ed in six parcels, one to each drvision, of the calyx: dathers thick, ine 
cumbent, roundish, kidney-shaped. 

Pist. Germ above, egged, Style coloured, longish, thread-form, incurred. 
Stigma obtuse. 

Pen. Gupsule egged, six-celled, six-valved, 

‘Seeps numerous. 

Panles 
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Dani:les vaceraed, terminal, erect. Flowers violet or light purple, in the 
highest degree beautiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, some opposite, 
egg-oblong, stipuled, mest entire, short petioled, smooth, paler beneath. 
Branches round and smooth. I have seen a single panicle waving near 
the summit of the tree, covered with Mossoms, and as large as a milkmaid’s 
garland. The timber is used for the building of small boats, 


64. Vawpa’: 

Syn. Pricshddani }'ricsharuhd, Weanticn. 

Vong. Banda, Persa'ra, Perasara, 

These names, like the Linwean, are applicable to all parasite-plants. 

Lisn. Retuse-leaved Epipenpaum ? 

Car. Sputhes minute, straggling. 

Cor, Jetals tive, diverging, oval-oblong, obtuse, wavy; the two lowest 
larger; the three highest equal, bent towards the nectary. 

Nectary ccotral, rigid: Mouth gaping, oblique: Upper dip shorter, throc- 
parted, with a polished honey-cup; sader Jip concave in the middle, 
kecled above, with two smaller cavities below, two processes at the base, 
incurved, hollow, oval-pointed, converging, honcy-bearing. 

Siam. Filaments very short. dnthers round, fiattish, margined, covered 
with a lid, easily deciduous from the xpper lip of the nectary. 

Pist. Germ beneath long, ribbed, contorted with curves of opposite flex- 
ure, Style very short, adhering to the per lip. Stigma simple. 

Per. Cupsule oblong-conic, wreathed, six-keeled, each with two smaller 
keels, three-celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Sreps innumerable, like fine dust, affixed to the Recep/arle with extremely 
fine hairs, which become thick wool, 

Siapes incurved, solitary, from the cavity of the leaf, at most seven-flowered ; 

pedicels 
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pedicels alternate. Petals milk-white externally, transparent ; brown with 
in, yellow-spoted. Upper lip of the nectary snow-white ; under tip rich 
purple, or light crimson, striated at the base, with a bright yellow gland, 
as it seems, on cach process, The flowers gratefully fragrant and exqui- 
sitely beautiful, looking as if composed of shells, or made of enamel ; ctisp, 
elastic, viscid internally. Leaves sheathing, opposite, equally curved, 
rather flushy, sword-form, retuse in two ways at the summit, with one acute 
point. Roofs fibrous, smooth, flexible; shooting even from the top of 
the leaves. Tius lovely plant attaches itself chiefly to the highest wras 
and Bilugs; but it is an sir-plant, and lives in a pot without earth or was 
ter; its leaves are excavated upwards, to catch and retain dew. It most 
resembles the first and second Maravarus of Vax Rutups in its roots, 
leaves, and fruit, but rather differs from them in its inflorescence. Since 
the parasites are distinguished by the trccs on which they most commonly 
grow, this may in Sunscrit be called .tuaravandi; and the name Baculeo 
vandd should be applied to the Zor anthus; while the Fiscum of the oak, J 
am told, is named Vandi simply and transcendently, the Vunde'ca, v1 oak, 
being held sacred, 


65. A’maLact’: 

Sy. Tishyap'hala’ Amrita, Vayast'in'. 
Vous. 

Linx. Paytianravs Enblic’. 


65. Gayarrpes 11: 

Srw. Caripippull, Copibslli, Colaballi, Sréyer's, Pas'sre. Some add, Chae 
ica’, or Charyas but that is named in the Mmaracish as a distinct plant, 
vulgaly Chars, or Chay: 

¥rug. 
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Vote. Pippalfhanca, Maidak. 

Male Flowers, 

Caz. Common Perianth four-leaved; Jeaflets roundish, concave; the two 
exterior, opposite, smaller, containing from eight to fourteen florets. Par- 
tial calye, none. 

Cor. None, Nertary, many yellow glands on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Sram. Filaments rom cight to eighteen in each floret, connected by a short 
villous pedicel, thread-form, very hairy. Anthers large netted, irregular, 
inflated, containing the pollen, 

Prst. Rudiments of a germ and style withering. 

Female Flowers. 

Ca. Cononon Perianth as in the male, but smaller; containing from ten 
to twelve florets, 

Partial calye none, unless you assume the corol. 

Cor. many petaled, belled. Perals erect lance-linear, fleshy, covered within, 

{and externally with white hairs. Nectary,-yellow glands sprinkling the 
receptacle, 

Pist. Germoval. Sule cylindric, curved at the base, Stigma headed, 

Per. Berry globular, one-seeded. 

Szep spherical, smooth. 

Flowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. Leaver mostly oblong-lanced, 
but remarkahly varying in shape, alternate. Both flowers and fruit 
have an agreeable scent of lemon-peel ; and the berries, as a native gare 
ener informs me, arc used as a spice or condiment. It was from him 
that I learned the Sanscrit name of the plant; but as dali: meansa creeper, 
and as the Pippaljhanca, is a wee perfectly able to stand without sup. 
port, 1 suspect in some degree the accuracy of his information; though 
I cannot account for his using a Suxscrit word without being led to 

it. 
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it, undess be tad acquired at least traditional knowledge, It might be 
referred, from the imperfect mixed flowtr, to the twenty-third cusss, 


67. Sa‘co'ra’ca: 

Syy, 

Vure. Sy'ura, or Syaura, 
Korn. Peugh-leaved Trophis? 


MALE. 

Caz. Canunon imbricated; leaflets six or eight, epged, acute, small, ex- 
panding, withering, containing generelly from five to seven flowerets. 
Partial four-parced ; divisious egged, expanded, villous, 

Cor. None, unless you assume the calyx. 

Stam. Filunents mostly four (in some, threes in one, five) awled, fleshy, 
rather compressed, spreading over the divisions of the calyx, and ad- 
ering to them at the point, dntkers double, folded. 

The duds elastic, springing open ona touch. 


FEMALE, 

Cat. Four-parteds divisions egged, concave, pointed, permanent, propped 
by two small dracts 5 unless you call them the calyx, 

Con, Nones anless you give the cafys that name, 

Past, Gorm roundish. Style very short, cylindric, Sigma long, two- 
parted, permanent. 

Psa. Berry one-seeded, navelled, smooth, somewhat Matroned, 

Sep globular, arilled. 

Leaves vations, some invetse-egged, some oblong, some oval, pointed, 
irregularly notched, alternate (some opposite), crowded, crisp, vey 

Vou. 1V. Re rough 
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rough veined, and paler beneath, smoother and dark above, Bervy, 
deep yellow. The Pendits having only observed the wusle plant, insist 
that it bears no fruit. Female flowers axillary, from one to four or five in, 
an aril, 


68, Vinana: 

Syn. Viratara. 

Vursc. Bénd, Gundy, Cate. 
Rerz. Muricated AxpRrorooon. 
Rors. Aromatic AnvRovocos. 


Tnx root of this useful plant, which Ca’t1pa’s calls as‘‘ra, has nine 

other names, thus arranged in a Sanseraé verse: 

Abhaya, Nalada, Séuys Amrinala, Jala's‘aya, 

La'majjaca, Laghulaye, Aveda'ha, Ishtaca'pat ba. 
Ie will be sufficient to remark, that Ju‘las‘aya means aquatic, and that Ave 
da‘ka implies a power of allaying feverish heat for which purpose the root 
was brought by Gauramn‘ to her pupilSaconrara’. The slender fibres 
of it, which we know here by the name of C’has or Khaskhas, are most agree- 
ably aromatic when tolerably fresh; and, among the innocent luxuries of 
this climate, we may assign the first rank to the coolaess and fragrance 
which the large hurdles or screens in which they are interwoven, impart to 
the hottest air, by the means of water dashed through them; while the strong 
southern wind spreads the scent before it, and the quick evaporation contri« 
butes to cool the atmosphere. Having never seen the fresh plant, J guessed, 
from the name iu Vax Ruzeve and from the shix roofs, that it was the 
Asiatic conus; but a drawing of Dr. Roxavran’s has convinced me that 


1 was mistaken. 
9. Samy, 
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69. Samr 

Srv. Sactu-p'halz, Siva. 

Vure. Sa’ Ba‘bul. 

Lux. Furnesian Mimosa, 

Thorns double, white, black pointed, stipular. Leaves twice feathered ; 
first, in three or four pairs, then in peirs from fourteen to sixteen. 
Spikes glubular, with short peduncles; yellow, perfuming the woods and 
roads with a rich aromatic odour, A minute gland on the petiols below 
the leaflets. /¥o0d extremely hard, ufed by the Bra‘hmens co kindle 
their sacred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it together, when it is of a 
proper age and sufficiently dried. Gum semipellucid. Jegumes rather 
spindle-shaped, but irregular, curved, acutely pointed, or daggered, 
with twelve or fourteen seeds rather prominent, gummy within. Sreds 
roundish, compressed. The gum of this valuable plant is more tran. 
sparent than that of the Nilvtic or Arabian species; which the Arabs 
call Cam lghilan, or Mother of Serpents; and the Persians, by an easy 
corruption, Mughihix. 

Samr’aa means a small Sumi; but I cannot learn to what species that di- 
munitive form is applied. 

Layya‘ru (properly Lojatn) signifies Jashful, or semitrve, and appears to 
be the word engraved on a plate in the Malubur Garden; though Vax 
Ruzevg pronounces it Lacni. There can be no doube that it is the 
swimming Mimosa, with sensitive Icaves, root inclosed in a spungy cy- 
finder, and flowerets with only ten filaments. Linxzvs, by a mere 
slip, has referred to this plant as his Dwarf Ascurnomens; which 
we frequently meet with in dndiz.—Sce 9 H. M.tab.20 The epithet 
Lajjils is given by the Pandits to the Medest Mimosa. 

R32 yo. CHanpRaca: 
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qo. CHANDRACA: 

Syx. Chandrapushpa, 

Vite. Cihite Chand, or Moonlet. 

Ruren.: Sjouanna Amelpodi, 6H. M. t 47. 

Lixx. Serpent Orutoxyiem. 

Car. Pexienth, five-parted, small, coloured, erect, permanent ; divisions 
egged, acutish. 

Con. Petal, one. Tube very koog in proportion ; jointed mear the middie, 
gibbous from the enclosed anthers; above them, miuker funsel-form. 
Border five-parted , devinons inverse-egged, wreathed. 

Pist. Germ above, roundish, Style thread-form. Stigma irregularly 
headed; with a circular pallueid base, or nectany, carsemely viscid. 

Pir, Barry mostly twinned, often single, soundish, smooth, minutedy 
pointed, one-seeded. 

Saxp on one side flattish, or eancare; on the other, convex. 

Plowers fascicled, Bractt minute, egged, pointed, coloured. Tadeo of the 
corol light purple; Aorder small, milk-white, Calse fest pale pink, 
then bright carmine. Petiols narrowmwinged. Lasers oblong- oval, 
pointed, nerved, dark and glossy aboyc, mostly three-fold, sometimes 
paired, often four-fold oeas che summit; morgins wavy. New shrubs 
in the world are more elegant than the Chandra, especially when the 
vivid catmine of the perignth is contrasted not only with the milk-white 
corol, but with the rich green berries, which at the same time embellish 
the fascicle: the mature berties are black, and their pulp light pecple. 
‘The Bengal peasants assure me, as the natives of Melaher bad informed 
Rugepe, that the roof of this plant seldom fails to cure animals bit- 
ten by snakes, or stung by scorpions; and, if it be the plant, supposed 
to assist the Nuculz, or Vianna Ichuewmon, in his battles with 

serpents, 
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serpents, its nize synonyma have been strung together in the following 
distich : 

Naculi, Surasa, Ra'sna’, Sugandha’, Gondhankeuls 

Natculéshta’, Bhujanga'cshi, CWhatrica’, Suvaka’, nava, 


‘The vulgar name, however, of the ichneumon-plant is Rusan; and its 
fourth Sanscris appellation significs well-scented ; a quality which an ich- 
neumon alone could apply to the Ophroxyhan, since it has a strong, and 
rather food odour. The jfth and sizth epithets, indeed, seem to imply 
that its scent is agrecable to the Nacwla; and the seventh (according to 
the comment on the Ainaracésh) that it is offensive to snakes. It is as- 
serted by some, that the Risa is no other than the Rough Judas Acti ~ 
RANTHLS 5 and by others, that it 18 one of the Jndian ARisTol OC NIA. 
From respect to Linnasvs, 2 leave this genus in his mard class; but 
neither my eyes, nor far better eyes than mine, have been able to discover 
ats mule flowers; and it must be confessed, that all the descriptions of the 
Oplacsylum, by Rumputys, Burman, and the great botanist lumsclf, 
abound with erroneous 1efc‘ences, and unaccountable oversights 


ai. Pirpara: 

Syn. Bidhtedrtona, Chali-dula, Cunjards‘anas, Amat tha. 

Vors. Pippal. 

Liny. Holy Frevs: but the three following are also thought holy, Frvit’ 
small, round, axillary, sessile, mostly twin. Lewves hearted, scalloped, 
glossy, daggered ; pettols very long; whence it is called chaluduls, or 
the tree south /remulous leaves. 


oa, Upumeara: 
Sym. Jantu-p'hala, Yepyanga, Hemadugdhace, 
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Vorc. Dunbar. 

Lixw. Racemed Fievs. 

Fruit peduncled, topeshape, navelled racemed, 

Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, some hearted, obscurely sawed, veined, rough 
above, netted beneath, Vaw Ruszpe has changed the Sauscrit name 
into Rocmbadoe, It is true, as he says, that minute ants ate hatched in 
the ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p’hales and the Pundits compare 
it to the Mundane Egg. 


73 Piacsnua: 

Syn. Jatt, Parcati. 

Vue. Pacari, Picar. 

Linn. JadiunFiers citron-leaved ; but all four are Judiun. 

Fruit sessile, small, mostly twin, crowded, whitish. : 
Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long slender petiols. 


74. VATA: 

Syn. Neagridha, Buhupit. 

Vous, Ber. 

Liuw. Bengal Ficus; but all are found in this province, and none peculiar 


to it, 

Frt roundish, blood-red, navelled, mostly twin, sessile. Cu/ye three-leaved, 
imbricated. 

Leaves some hearted, mostly egged, obtuse, broadish, most entire. Petiols 
thick, short; branches radicating. 


Tae Sanseris name is given'also to the very large Ficus Indica, with ra- 
dicaing branches; and to some other varieties of that species. Vaw 
Rureve 
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Rasen has by mistake transferred the name Arwat’ha to the Plecsia, 
which is never 30 called. 


75 Canaca: 

Syw. Bhouma, C¥’hatréca. 
Vue, 

Lum. Foxcus Agarick. 


Tarts and the Pdallzs are the only fungi which I have yct seen in Indust. 
‘The ancient Hindus held the fungus in such detestation, that Yama, a legis 
lator, supposed now to be the judge of departed spirits, declares “ choue 
‘+ who eat mushrooms, whether springing from the ground, or growing on 
" acrce, fully equal in guilt to the slayes of Brdémens, and the most despi- 
¢ cable of all deadly sinners.” 


96. Tana: 

Sym. Thinardjan. 
Vune. Tél, Pabneira. 
Line. Borassus. 

Tis magnificent palm is justly entitled the king of ics order, which the 
Hindus call Trina Drama, or grass-trees. Van Runcps mentions the 
blueish, gelatinous, pellucid substance of the young secs, which, in the lot 
season is cooling, and ratber agreeable to the tastes but the liquor extracted 
from the tree is the most seducing and pernicious of intoxicating vege- 
table juices. When just drawn, it is as pleasant as Powhon water, fresh 
from the spring, and almost equal to the best mild Champagne. From 
this liquor, according to Ruiner, sugar is extracted; and st would be 

bappy 
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sappy for these provinces, if it were always applied to 20 innocent a pur- 
pose. 


77 Na'erce’La: 

Syx. Léngalin, 

Vuuc. Nurgil, Nérjil. 
Liny, Nut-bearing Cocos. 


Or 4 palm so well knowa to Earopeans, little more needs be mentioned 
than the crue Asiatic name. The water of the young fruic is neither so copi- 
us, nor so transparent and refreshing in Bengal, as in tive isle of Hinasan, 
where the natives, who use the voripe outs in their cookery, take extreme 
care of the trees. 


48. Guva'ca: 

Syx, Ghintd, Péga, Cramuca, Capura, 
Vurre. Supydris 

Linx, Argca Catechu. 


‘Tue trivial name of this beautiful palm having been occasioned by a gross 
error, it must necessarily be changed, and Grrvdoe should be substicuted in 
its place. The imspissated juice of the Mimosa Cvhadira being vulgarly 
known by the name of Cu/‘#, that vulgar name has been changed by Exro- 
peaus into Catechu, and because it is chewed with thin slices of the Udedga, 
or reca-nut, % species of this palm has been distinguished by the same ri- 
diculous corruption, 
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XVII, 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE CUTTUB MINAR. 


By ENSIGN JAMES T, BLUNT, oF rin racinieRs. 


HE base of the Cuttub Minar, ia a polygon of twenty-feven sides, 

and rises upon it ina circular form; the diminution of the coluinn 

is in a good proportion; I do not mean to infer, that the architect has 

followed any established role; for it does not appear, that the ancients, in 

any country, were tied down to rule; for although we sec extremely dif 

ferent instances of the diminution in their works, in general they all 
took well. 


Tue exterior part of the Mar is Huted unto twenty-seven semicircular 
and angular divisions, upon wht h is written a poo! deal of a very ancient 
Avabic character, it is supposed to contain passages from the Kora; there 
are four balconys in che height of the building, the fi ¢ 1, at the height of 
ninety feet, the second at 140, the third at 180, and the fourth at 90g fect; 
to the height of 180 feet, the pillar ia builz of an excceding fine red Gre- 
nite, and the luting there ends. The baleonys aic upported upon large 
stone brackets, and have had small battlements erected upon them, asa 
preventive from people whe may chuse ta go into them from falling, and 
serve likewise as an ornamental purpose to the building; from the height 
of 203 feet, excepting a few inconsiderable ornaments, it ruses with an even 
surface, and circulsr form, built af very fine white marble; upon which 
the date when the Afinar was completed is said to be written. 1¢ way a matter 

Vor, IV. Ss at 
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of much disappointment, that I could not approach sufficrently near to 
the date to copy it; for I found it was situated at such a height, as to put 
i totally out of my power, and what adds to the difficulty is, twat there is 
not a bamboo, or wood of any kind produced in chat part of the country, 
calculated to rare a scatlulding with, 


Ax irregular spiral stair-case, leads from the bottom, to the summit of 
the Muar, which is crowned with a majestic Cupola of red Granite ; there 
are many openings during the ascent, for the admission of light and air; 
at each balcony, an opening to allow of people walking into them; but I 
found the battlements in many parts entirely ruined, and those that were 
standing in such a decayed state, as to render it a matter of some danger 
to venture out from the staircase. 


‘Van. entire height of the Cutind Minar is 242 feet and six inches: I aa 
cortaincd it by measuring a direct line from its base; and, as it may be 
4 watter of some satisfaction to sec that it is done with precision, 1 annex 
the Frigonometrical calculation, 


Tn. Base AB being measured in a right line from the bottom of the 
Minar, was found to be 402 feet and six C 
inches, twenty-four feet one inch, the sc- 
mi-diameter of the Base of the Minar be~ 
ang added to it, gave a line of 486 feet and 
seven inches from the centre of the Pillar. 
At the extremity of the Base A,a Theodo- BS A 
lite was placed, and previously being carefully adjusted, by putting the 
line’of collimation in the ‘Telescope, parallel to the plane of the Hori- 


zon, 
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zon, the angle BAC was observed to be twenty-nine degrees, thirty~ 
nine minutes; thence the height of the Cuttue Mar, was found to be 
a4s feet and nearly six inches. 


By Plane Trigonometry, 

Tua Base AB giving 426 feet, seven inches, say 426, 5, theangle BAC 
1s given ag° gq’, the angle BAC ts a right one, the sum of che angles in 
all eriangies being equal to two nght angles, o1 180 degrees, by deducting 
the sum of the two angles C A B and ABC, from the sum of thice angles 
tn the triangle ABC, the angle AC B will be found 

CAB = 29. 39 
ABC = 90,— 


1Bo—119. 39 22 60. 21 = Angle ACB. 
Taw as the angle A CB 1s to the side AB, sous the angle C A Byan 
the side CB, or height of the Mr r. 
Legs ACB Ty ofAP by SeHCAB Tg OD 
9193905 + 62942 9, 69434 ¢ 24255, 
+ 2, 62942 


10, 32376 
9 93905 fer. 


4, 38471 — 242, 5 

Tne Gita d Mrnar ss situated about nine miles bearing $ 16° W, trom 
the Fumm: Musysd, that was erected by the Lmperor Suaw Jritvs inte 
present city of De/fz, and appears to have been designed for 4 Minare! te 
a most stupendous mosque, which never was completed; a considerable 
part of the second and corresponding Mimart is to be scen, and many 
other parts of thit tntendud immense building, partrculai; of the amches. 
$sa The 


yet A ogseririion, &e, 


‘The mv aque scents to have been abandoned in this unfinished state, from 
Cau ty at this time entirely unknown; perhap, th: original designer of the 
fabric found human life ton short ta se it accompiished during his exist 
ence, It may not appear a matter of wach surpieze thar the wealth of one 
ian should be found studequate to so arduous an undertaking, however 
opulent and exalted in life his situation may haveb.tn. The tomb of Cus- 
rob Suv, at whose expence the Maun is said to have been built, is to 
be seen a few hundred yards to the westward of it: the tomb is rather incon 
siderable and of mean appearance, when compared with the many more mag= 
nificent nausolcums that are te be met with in the extensive suins of Delli, 


Currys Suaw came to the throne of Dell in the Mussulman year 602, 
corresponding with the Christian wre 1205, and died in the Mussulmen 
vear bo7, or natin wera 1210, a reign of only five years; and certainly 
a period not sufficient to erect so large a building as a mosque, to Core 
ropond in magnitude and grandeur with the Mmar and other parts of the 
structure that were began upon, adjoining to it. 


T sninxit may with some degree of reason be inferred that a stop was 
put to the building of the mosque at the decease of Curius Siuy, and 
from which pertud we may date the Muar to have been completed ; cone 
formably with this inference, it is ascertained that the Muar has food at 
least 580 years, Excepting the unavoidable and irresistible effects of 
lijhtning, from the goodness of the materials, and the excellent judgment 
with which they appear to have been put together, there is every reason 
iy suppose it would have withstood the ravages of rime, Jor succeeding ge~ 
nerations to behold, with admiration and astonishment, for yet many ages. 

ASTRO. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSLRVATIONS 
MAD OWA 
TOYAGE TO JIL ANDAMIN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS, 


BY LIEUTLNANT 2. H. COLEBROOKE, 


DIAMOND ISLAND, near Cap, Negra, 1789. 
Dicomber rath. By the Sun's Mendian Altatude taken Latetude, 
onshoic, =~ - - - - } 15° 49' 93" 
By Captain Kyo, = - - - 1$ 49 43 


Mean 15 49 38 


Canniconar Isiayn, 1790. On board the Atahuta Sloop of War, 
abour one mil fron che western shore, 


Januny ad, Sun’smer.r't. 3° 44 40" Lat. g® 8 ga” 


It sRINGS. 

Northunmo,' point of the Land, N, 16° B, 
Southernmost point of do. S.er E. 
Nearest shore - N.70 Fa 


DANISH POINT, af Aancorn, 1790. Obwreitoms fr the Littuk, 
Le wre the Fla Staff. 


©, or Stars. Pend. War, alles, \ Lattin No 
January 1 Capella, a 104% 33° 0 | fo 1 gt 
Canopus, - 58 48 6 2 47 
20,4 Persei, - 97 $4 30 8 2 31 
a1.0'> lowcr limb, 123, 42 0 8 2 8F 
\Capella, - 104 34 30 8 2 36 
3 Aunga, - | 106 18 20 | 8 2 ay 
23 Capclla, - i 10f 44 22 87 Bg 
Auriga, = 106 1730 8 2 29 

Mean of the whole & «02 a, 5 


yes AsTRONVOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE 


Tr the first observation by Capella be reyected, the mean of the remain. 
ing seven will be 8° 2’ 32”. 


Tu observations were made with a fine Sextant by Tuovcuton, and 
Artificial Horizon. The refractions applied in computing these, and ali 
the following observations, were taken from Monsieur Lt Gentit's Ta- 
ble, published in his “ Voyage dans les Mers de L'Inde." The declina~ 
tions of the Stars were taken from Table 7th of the requisite Tables, 
and partly from Duxw’s Catalogue. 

Onsanvartons for Longitude, by the Echpses of Jurrtzn’s Satellites. 


Apparent Time 1790. | Sat.| Weather. 






DH! ”™ 
Yon thf 3217 4g] 
20] 8 36 51; 4 327} 93 24 45 
sets gal 2] Do. | Imm! 6 13 26 | 93 21 30 
Mean Longitude of Danish Point, East from Greenmirh, 93 24 90 
The Telescope was a Refractor, magnifying from 86 to go times. 






g3 et 15 






TUMBAUK ISLAND, on board the Experiment Cutter. Tbe Southere 
Latremily of the Island beariug East. 
February roth, @'s Mer. Alt. 67° 18’ go” 
Do. by Capt. Kyv, 67 18 © 


Mcan 67 18 15 Latitude 8° 33/1" 


CARNICOBAR ISLAND. 
February 15. ©'s Mer. Alt. 68° 5/30”  Latstiede 9° g' gi" 
The Southernmost point of the Island bore E. 3S, 1 mile distant. 
February 16. O's Mer, Alt. 68° 26’ 15” 
Do. by Capt. Ky, 68 24 30 


Mean 68 26 22 Latrtude 9° 6' 24" 


feuthernmost point of the Island bore W. } S, 1} mile distant, 
CHATHAM 


AP TTR ANEW ee RL CO 84 dy 


t 


CHATHAM ISLAND sn / r 




























LANDS BIg 


*withe Gre tt dndaman, 1790 





ORS IVATICNS FER LAMIILDE 
~ Dau Names of Sav | Oe Ata | TTatinde. 
F tanary 23 ‘Canopus, - Bi gt oO yt 0 
248 Aurige, - 113 4h 30 42 
i» Lilt Myors, 7 90 at gl 49 
Aurigt, - 113 36 0 al 44 50 
k Camis Mayors, 99 15 0 a1 41 23 
p Can. May - 104 31 0 1 40 49 
ah @ Aunga, - 113 36 20 At 42 
\Canopus, - st gi to 1 40 55 
March 2 + Canis May. 99 15 30 4n q4t 
3 Sinus, - 123 4h go 11 40 s 
gt Argohws, = 63 54 40 11 40 37 
11g Argo Nav, = 17 48 30 at 4h 40 
8 Urfa Majous, 88 25 30 142 § 
Moin IT 41 29,9 
OBSERVATIONS for Loni of) te Tern 19 of urrreny 
s 118 
Tae oe a 
Apparint Time. lan alt ha at) Lonprtid 
1790. Sa [Meath ,! Time Diurs 
Dy, i [i * 
Tebruary 24° 13 31 56,5 | 2 | Char, {6 10 245} y7 36 75 
af 14 45 59 | Ditto, 6 1035 |g. 38 45 
Mach 7! 11 10 41,5 | 4 | Ditto, [Linci./6 10 34,5] 92 38 375 
14 8 7 41,5] 2&| Duto, 6 10 33,<| gs 38 22,5 
14 13 6 38,5) 2 | Dato, [Emer 16 10 19,5] 92 34 5455 
16. 7 95 94 1 | Ditto, [Emer |6 10 10 | gz j- 32 
j Mian 92 36 444 
«Th Old Harlcur su cal. ™ 


Vs 


320 AbIRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, &c, 


Aw excellent Chronometer by Arnon was used in observing the time, 
to correct which, frequent observations of the sun and stars were taken. 
The former by equal or coricsponding altitudes, observed before and after 
noon, to which the proper equations were applied: and in the latter case 
by taking several altitudes of a star cast, and one west, a few minutes 
before and after the observation : these were calculated scparatcly, and the 
mean of the results was applied to the correction of the watch. The ap- 
parent time, as deduced from the sun or stars, agrced in general within a 
accond or two. 


ASTRONOMICAL 


(an) 


xx. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 


MADE ON A 


SURVEY THROUGH THL CARNATIC AND MYSORE COUNTRY, 


BY LIEUTENANT R. H, COLEBROOKE, 


OBSLRVATIONS 1OR LATITUDE, 





Date, ‘Names of Stir, 
1791 
ra, a] Capella, 
Canopus, 
3 Autnge, 
p Canis Majors} 
ae 
Capella, 
5, Anngx, 
Surtus, 
68 Auriga, 
8 Cams Mayorts, 
1 Surnus, 
Capella, 
Canopus, 
ic} Suge, 


418 


$7 
24 
58 





Sinus, 
Capetla, 
Situs, 
Amita, 
Sirus, 
6 Aunpa, 
March 23 Aurngs, 
Sires, 


20 


ay 





Vor WN 


60 22 3013 
Icy 26 
60 21 


58 19 
60 24 


Big 


FO 2p 4513 


Ma. Ales Lu ad de 
obermd. ind 


ariig_and Die 
Mein Lend | einevoftheneat- 
cuplue 


° oa m a ! 











' 
57 19 1503 4 48 
24 28 
58 
59S 
b> 4 
7 
58 
60 
58 18 013 11 52 
58 
16 


43M 
woos 4 3 he 

"3338 
1913 3 $3 
7 O13 12 33 
49 4513.13 37 
20 BOTs 13 34 


Villout C hou, 
WebyN ONY 
antl dit, 


130387 


Clutens Fant, V6 
1318 Ode WT nated. 
Marmimdsuy Sit 
Ing Sh degt 

dint 


$6 ong 
a1 3713 
25 3019 
14 5013 
18 2003 


12 38 
12 27 
an 
ire 
i212 
M1 3t 
4513 12 19 
1513 12 49 
4013 1g 28 
jO3g 12 34 
301g 13 12 
O13: 4/84 
ry 


13.4219 
10 
3 
16 Mo Wy Sy aly 


1B BT sgt 


Pinu, S62 


19st 4 old 


615 fi 
id fu eye 


rt 


gze ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 


Date. Names of Stata. 


























Bearing and Dis- 
‘Mean Latitude. | tance of thenear- 
ett place. 





(225 43,5 
salta 25 41 


1791, 

May 7 Ursx Majoris, 

13\« Ursa Majoris, 

Do. by Lieut, 

Bushby, [39 34 

ashy Ursa Majoris|47 35 45|12 26 14 
io Ursee Majorisj4g 16 4012 26 19 
JE Urom Majorisigs 22 O18 06 41 
8h Ursa Majoriss2 11 $012 32 47 
# Centauri, 142 8 3012 g2 39 
June 11 Ursa: Majorisj46 45 4512 46 2 
Ursw Mayoris,g2 84 30,22 45 24 
Cemauri, qt 76 tod 45 
17) Ursa Majoris59 35 1512 46 9 
Centauit, 155 019 46 7 
igh Uss. Maj. H2 27 1512 48 g 
Centauri, 141 §3 201% 47 47 
29] Antares, st 6 one 57 3 
in Draconis, [40 59 40,18 $7 10 
July 21}r Scorpii, 49 97 3012 97 23 
Draconis, ga. 7 gous 38 
ag} .\utares, Ist 29 O18 34 30 
Sept. 298 Cygns, 58 31 goig 8 41 
Cygn, Is8 36 a5jt3 8 47 
Gros, 138 gz gosg 8 27 
goof Cygni, 58 31 iia 8 46 
Oct. se Cygni, 8 36 45113 8 47 
| Fomalhaut, ke : 3s\'3 8 59 
3 Forualhaut, ns 9 4 
6le Grus, 4 ae 13 9 12, 
Nov. 26} Fomalhaut, [46 20 oi2 §7 36 
Cassiopre, —l47_ 34 3o1 $7 80 
Do. by Capt.Kyd!g7 9g oft §7 §° 
# Cassioper, 43 $0 O88 57 43 
Nec. 160’s Lower Limb,\cg 29 gsjtg 2 8 
Ja Cassioper, {47 38 goug 1 21 
) Kridani, 35 $4 3 059 


ls Persci, 


63 55 


45430 1 34. 


{2 26 24,6: 
12 32 43 
12 45 29 


12 46 8 
12 47 $8 


18 67 20,5 


12 37 42 


13, 8 503 


18 $7 39 


13 1 1555 


—- 


Saranoor, Nb. B. 
afd. 


Arakceree Fort, S. 
afd, 


Kucambaddy, W. 
tmd, 

‘Tondanoor Vill.N, 
NW. 6 Ede 


‘Shae 





Hoclunroug Ne 
4 We Mode 
Migs ty Peguda 
whe oN 
foE. itd. 


ry Droog 8. 
E. 34 mde 


eaiuan 7° 
Woalmd, 


Singansikesapill 
Vales Sh. 


Jn the Area of Ban- 
gulore Palace, 


Sendicoupang Fort 
pe as 


if 


f 
¥ 


i 


THE CARNATIC AND MYEORZ QOUNTRY, $83 
















Sete ven lan y Baring and g and Die 
‘Mer. Alte. | Latitude . 
Date. | Names of . Mean Latitude. Sah 
ite. ; ames of Start. | cpcorved, | derived, ean Latics | une, entats 
1791. i org 
Dec. ay? Cassiopen, [43 49 45118 67 el 
0 Eridani, 5 65 1509 $7 14 Pa 
'« Persei, 3 62 aa 57 57 ‘apy the Bull, 
a8! Eridani, $5 202 67 9 18 6727 N76 We gh 
le Persei, ‘53 §2 ota 7 50 dn 
a, 3 6 § 
41,0's Lower LimbJs3 40 15.12 §7 ig 
179% | 
Feb, 20 ' Auriga, 87 34 Oa 87 53 
p> Canis Algj. '59 40 45't2 97 BT 
Strius, rf 6 1g! 27 43 Camp lature Be 
ssf Aurige, 7 34 1012 a8 g Hgapatanay the 
Canis Maj. 5 4t 1012 a7 26 reat Papovla 
Sirius, 1 6 vie 97 58 poi f the 
agp Aurige, 7 84 1018 SH 3 D187 599 Ging wWeat 
March 3B Aurige, 7 gg tgit2 28 8 milet diate 
Sirius, (51 6 aghz 97 93 Liteal great Pte 
4@ Urex Majoris, 46 28 O12 28 9 ns — 





Uns, Maj. ‘sa 7 ove 27 42 
Canis Maj. 48 g1 019 97 45 
Canis Maj. fg2 28 cia 28 11 


Une se 8 a 29 29 Mit For, 8. 


Urs. Ma 0 3 2012 54 30 
Centauri, 27 98 15112 64 84 13 G4 32 4 Vellore Fort, 


Tra 


J 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS, &C, 


OBSERVATIONS for Loncirope, dy the Ecuirsss of Jurirzn’s 


Date and apparent Time 
ot the Observations, 


1794, 
dD H, oe 


Veb, 22 18 93 48 
Mur 3 8 G4 3 


May 27:10 9 42 


June 12 B 95 19,5) 


19 10 18 54 


1798. 
Mar. 12 53 36 9 


1915 32 3 
91:10 0 54 








Yon, 
Ih} ol 
Emer, 








Satiurites. 






lH. uo jgetr 
14 10 178 32 90 


ito, 10 28 177 97 0 





6 24 76 36 0 


6 52,576 48 5 


747 (78 49 15 


619 
6 8 


587 


76 930 
6 2 0 
76 29 15 





Bearing and Dite 
tance of nearest 
Place, 








Palmansire §, 60 
Baimd, 


Oonceta N. 7 
Weifmd, 
Seringupatam preat 
Pap 

md. 
Yekuty Vils Ni 
rath 


Hootiondroog Ns 
4b gmd 


Camp before See 


sity Pa» 
pe echt d 
aWal md, 


Magnifying Power of the Telescope, 80 to 100 times Achromatic, 


{ 385 ) 
XX1. 


TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 


PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA, 


OP SOME 


DETIRMINED FROM ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


COMMUNICATED BY LILUT. Uy Me COLRBROOKD, 


Poaces. 





Caccurrta. 





Bygonbarry, 


Dewangunge, 
Tealcopee, 
Shealdoo Nullah, 
Bakkamarchor, 


Tingarchoir, 


Diggamabad, 
Ameerabad, 
Sampmarray, 
Remateally Nulla, 
Rajegunge, 


Coweally, 
Gonganagor, 





Roussaruciy 
NEAR 


By Mx. REUBEN BURROW, 


| Lowortopn. 
Lavirons Ny ore ee 





















Renannse 





Mx, Buraow’s Rusipi Vex. 
6The old Fadory on the Bar- 

rampooter Raver. 

2g 9 311, 58 36 

es 19 iG sy 58 3 

25 68 «68 § «59 17Atthe Confluxwith the River. 

26 gals 59 43 

26 6g «64lb OO 8 

6 11 2116 2 g The Kotic or Factory, 

b6 s 65 59 atthe Mount. 

BS 3 36) The large Tree. 

ag $4 5 

leq 35 41 Between two large Trees, Cen- 
tu of the Fown, 

2g 18 Near the mouth of the Bannar 
River. 

a4 0 3 

93 55 3116 3 7|Mouth of the Nullah, 

ag 40 16/6 9 3 

22 55 gs} 6 2 ga4iConflux withthe Mcgna River. 

laa 38 «6716 © g8lEnd of the Town near Soota- 
loory. 

32 37 395 $9 s 

2 37 3M S$ 69 4 


336 


Pracit. 


Trec Island, 


Cheduba Flag Staff, 
House Island, 


Makawoody, 


Yo 
jumsil, 


yeu Island, 
hagoo Rock, 


Kyaunimo, 


Cedar's Point, 


Nuddea, 


Sackey Fort, 
Gour, : 
Rajemahl, 
Culgong, 
Monghceer, 
Patna, 


Bankipoor, 
Buxas, 


Mouth of the Ca-| 
ramnassa River, 
Mouth of the 


Goomty, 
Qojear, 
Benares, 


Chunar Fort, 
Chunar Camp, 
Tonse River, 


Allahabad, 


Correahcottah, 











18° 27' 30") 6* 16! 12) 









TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES 


At Cheduba and on the Arracan Coaft. 





— 
Lonaitens.| Spor of Observation and Remarks, 








a 

=a Rock. 

11|Fort of Cheduba. 

14iFort of Tumbiah. 

7\4n Iftand in the Cantabida,or 

Catabida River. 

43:North end of the Island. 

Near the mouth of the Catabi- 
da River. 

oA Town in the Catabida Har- 


bour, 
15 21|AremarkablepointinCheduba 


On the Ganges, &e. 
g2"|Jundion of the Hoogly and 


Cassimbazar Rivers, 


1g\The ancient round Tower, 
$6{The Marble Palace, 

g9iMr. Cuzverann's Bungatoc. 
§7\Rocky point of the Fort. 
2iChehelfetoon or ALAvEnD1's 
Palace near the Fort. 
4oGranery. 

SolFort Flag Staff. 





3 


59\The Hindoo Obfervatory, 
aalFlag Staff, 
12 Captain Boucu's Bungalow. 
jConflux with the Ganges. 
- E. Corner of the Fort at 
Preyag. 
28)Close to the Nulla, highest part 
i 
the Town, 


Ox BOMC PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA, 307 











Pracns, 
——— 
Surajepoor, 
Javjesmow, 126 
Caunpour, 26 
Joognagpoor, 26 
Nanau,ow, a6 
Mindi Gaut, a7 
Canouge, a7 
Cussumkhore, 37 
Keastpore, 7 
Sungrumpore, 7 
Futtyghur, 27 
iNalabad, a7 
jerimutana, a7 
Kheerpoor, 87 
Cutterah, a 
jeasooah, a 
‘ercedpour, 98 
Bareilly, 8 
Lumberah, a8 
Hafizgunge, 38 
Nabobgunge, \e8 
Lillowry, og 
Pillibeat, 28 
Do. Hafiz Musjid, 28 
Gowneerah, a8 
Barrower, 28 
Shair Ghuz, 8 
Bourkah, is8 
Rampour, 28 
Moradabad, jes 
Mahmudpore, 28 
Sumbul, 28 
Boojepoor, 28 
Bhyrah, sg 
Coasipore, 29 
Hazarctnagor, 29 
Rair, 29 
Afzul Ghur, 29 












oe 


Ceuta se 






PERE LO BEO BRO LHe BEE bE 


irgpt. | Loxerrups. | Spot of Observs.ion and Remar, 





iver side near the middie of 
the Town, 

' g)Seebsmot on the Hill, 
S4qMagazine Gaut. 

agiAc the Gaur. 

‘At the old Stone Gaut. 


(The Ecdgaw. 
In the center of Pilhibeat. 


IN. £. end of the Town on the 
Banks of the Bhagul. 
a)Fort. 


34{N. W. Gare of the City. 
44|Center of Rustum Khan's Pa- 
lace, 


49{The ancient Fort Gate of Kol- 
lankee Ootar. 
$$|Secbs ‘Temple in the Tope, 





24] ° 

53|Fort. 

39} The Hindoo Mote through the 
Town. 

igiPalace in the Fort. 


28 TABLE OF LATITUDES AND LONGITUDZ6, 


Puacne. 
ns 
Sheercote, Is 
Nundeenah, 
Nidjibabad, ag 
Patter Ghur, eg 
Chundnywalla, — jag 
Asoph Ghur, 29 
Borunwalla, 29 
Lolldong, ag 
foowyralla, lag 

handy Gaut, 29 
Hardwar, a9 
Congree, 39 
Nagal, 2g 
Mondawer, 39 
Darahnagur, 29 
Chaundpour, Fy 
Amrooah, a 
Khuntpour, 28 
Juysenpour, 28 
Secisee, 28 
Anopshau, 28 
Donnarce, 28 
Chandousey, a8 
Bissoolie, 28 
Bunneah, 28 
Budawun, "38 

, 
Ossohcer, 127 
Buttoor, 26 
Gopalpour, 26 
Mobarickpout, [25 
Bogwangolah, 24. 
Cea Cally Dum- 
duma, lay 
Pubna, ah 
Cossunda, 2 
Daca, hs 





53 
4a 





26 
12) 
4h 





aaa laanagw 
















apne Mosque in the City. 
19Brick Fort. 

§3\White Mosque. 

59|High Gate of the Fort. 


1g Center of the Fort. 

his Vil. isin thelarge Jungle. 

Where the Camp was in £774 

16 Bamboo Fort, 

10Stone Temple opp. Hurdwar. 

|The Northeramost Building 
in the Town. 

|Alfo called Hyder Ghur, 

16 The Nawab's Artillery Shed, 

a\Dowler Khan's Muajid. 

Nidjib Khan’s Seray. 


27\Fort of the Sicds. 







9/Stonc Gate of the Fort. 

87|Well of the Town. 

36On the steep bank East of the 
Flag Staff. 

‘Mud Fort. 

4§|Fast Gateof the Town, 

17|Doondy Khan's Musjid, 

Village in a Jungle. 

Large ancient Mosque of Cut- 
tub Ud Dien. 

28)East Gate, 

40Gow Ghaut. 


60. Mouthof the Culculla* River. 
A 


2 Ihe Hindoo Temple. 


3 
1a Mr. Day, the Chief's House 
called the Pooshta. 


> The catianee of the Coulle o1 Crhelia Rass + to loag tat B yreargolah, but abort 
tele marie Tower down beiween WZ sede aad Ca away, which Gunce may hate been produced 


by th, encrouhment of the Gus «+. 
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NOTE BY MR, BURROW. 


Asa more particular account will be given hereafter of the manner in 
which these Latitudes and Longitudes were deduced, at will be sufficient 
here to raention, that the Meridian Altitudes of Stars fiom whence the 
Latitudes were derived, sometimes amounted to twenty or thirty, North 
and South, and very seldom were less than five or six, and those mostly 
on both sides the Meridian; ro that, upon the whole, I believe very few 
of the foregoing Latitudes can be moie than five seconds wrong, perhaps 
Not many of them so much, as the single observations with the Sextant 
seldom differed from one another more than fittien or twenty seconds, 
and very often not half the number. As to the Longitudes, st is possible 
there may 1n some cases be an error of two or three miles; but I can 
scarce believe there is any griat probability of at, as the observations 
were made, as well as calculatud, ina different and more caact manner 
than is generally used at present, 


Vou, IV. vu ON 


€ 331} 
XXII. 
ON SOME 
EXTRAORDINARY FACTS, CUSTOMS, AND PRACTICES 


OF TRE 


HINDUS 


BY THR PRESIDENT, 








'N the preliminary discourse addressed to the Society by our late Pre» 

sident, Max and Natwe were prop acd as the comprehensive objects 
of our Researches; and although I by no means think that advantage 
should be taken of this cxtensive proposition to record every trivial pee 
euliarity of practice, habit, or thinking, which characterizes the natives 
of Jitia, many singularities wil! bc 4° 1d amongst them which are equally 
calculated to gratify curiosity, ar.’ i attrace the notice of the philosopher 
and politician. 


Or all studics, that of the human mind is of the greatest importance ; 
and whether we trace 1t in its perfection or debascment, we learn to avon 
error, or obtain models for improvement, and caamples for imutauon, 
In pursuing custony and habits to the principles from which they are 
derived, we ascertain by the suse rule of expersence the cleats of natural 
or moral causcs upon the human mind. 


‘Tue characters of the natives of Jada, notwithstanding all that has 
been published in Europe, arc Ly no means well understood there; and a 
careful and accurate investytation of them, with a due discrimination of 
habits and usages, as local o1 «general, would afford a subject fora curious, 
useful, and entertaining dissurtation. 

Uoa Ir 


332 ON SOME ESIMAORDIN SRY TACTs, CUsTONS, 


Ir is not my intention to undertake it. I neither profess to have ability, 
nor have I leisure for the task; and the preceding remarks are offered to 
the Society for the purpose only of introducing the recital of some extra~ 
ordinary facts, customs, and practices of this country, which have occut~ 
red to my observation in the course of public duty. If the narrative has 
too much of the language of office, it may be deemed a sullicient compen- 
sation that it is extracted from official documents, and judicial records, 
and hence has a claim to authenticity. 


Tra inviolability of a Lribmen is a fixed principle of the /indus; and 
to deprive him of life, cither by direct violence, or by causing his death 
in any mode, is a crime which admits of no cxpiation, ‘To this principle 
may be taced the practice called Dierna, which was formerly familiar at 
Beunes, and may be translated Carrion or Axwist. It is used by the, 
Brdbmeny in that city, to gain a point which cannot be accomplished by 
any other means ; and the process is as follows: 


Tus Brthnen who adopts this expedient for the purpose mentioned, pro» 
cecds to the door or house of the person against whom it is directed, or 
wherever he may most conveniently intercept him: he there sete down in 
Dherna, with poison, or a poignard, or some other instrument of suicide, 
an hus hand, and threatening to use it if his adversary should attempt to 
molest or pass him, he thus completely arrests him. In this situation the 
Brabmen fasts ; and by the rigor of the etiquette, which is rarely infringed, 
the unfortunate object of his arrest ought also to fast; and thus they both 
remain until the institutor of the Dberna obtains satisfaction. In this, as 
he seldom makes the attempt without resolution to persevere, he rarely 
fails; for if the party thus arrested were to suffer the Brdbmen sitting in 

Dherns 
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Pheras to perish by hunger, the sin would for vcr lie upon | is head, "This 
practice has been less frequent of late sears, since the institution of the 
Court of Justice at Bemures in 1783 ; but the interference of chat Court, 
and even that of the Resident there, has occasionally proved insufficient to 
check it; as at has been deemed in general most prudent to avoid for this 
purpose the usc of cucrcion, fiom au apprehension that the first appear= 
ance of it might drive the sitter in Dhcrws to suicide. ‘The discredit of 
the act would not only fall upon the officers of Justice, but upon the 
Government itself. 


Tue practice of sitting in Divrxa is not confined to male Brdbmens only. 
‘The following instance, which happened at Benes in the year 1789, will 
at once prove and exemplify it. 


Beenoo Brat, the widow of a man of the Brébmuical tribe, had a liti- 
gation with her brother-in-law Rvs sistan, which was tried by arbitra~ 
tion; and the trial and sentence were revised by the court of Justice at 
Benaves, and again in Appcal. 


Tux. suit of Butnoo involved a claim of property and a consileration 
of cast, which her antagonist declared she had forfeited. ‘The decision 
‘was favourable to her, but not co the extent of her wishes; and she resuly~ 
ed therefore to procure by the expedient of the Dberna, as above explains 
ed, what neither the award of arbitration nor the judicial decision had 
granted. 

In conformity to this resolution, Bezxoo sat down in Dhrrua on Bats 
xisnen; and he, after a perseverance of several days, apprehensive of her 
death, repaired with her to a Hind temple in Beuares: where they both 

continued 
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continucd to fast some time longer, Thirteen days had elapsed from the 
cominencement of Barxisnen’s arrest, when he yielded the contest, by 
entering into a conditional agreement with Be 2Noo, that if she could esta- 
bhsh the validity of her cast, and in proof thereof prevail on some credi- 
table members of her own tribe to partake with her of an entertainment 
of her providing, he would not only defray the expence of it, but would 
also discharge her debts, The conditions were accepted by Bzznoo, who 
fullilled her part of the obligation; and her antagonist, without hesitation, 
defiayed the charg’, of the entertainment: but the non-performance of 
his engagement to discharge her debts, induced Bezwoo Bu ai to institute 
a suit against him; and the practice of the Dberna, with the proofs of it, 
were thus brought forvard to official notice. 


Ti is not unworthy of renark, that some of the Paudiis, on being con~ 
sulted, admitted the s alidity of an obligation extorted by Dherna, provided 
the object were to obtain a just cause, or right wickedly withheld by the 
other party, but notothawile. Others again rejected the validity of an en~ 
Gagement so catorted, unk..s it should be subsequently confirmed by the 
writer, cither in whole or in part, alterthe removal of the coercion upon him, 


Or the practice which I have related, no insrance exactly similar has oc~ 
curred to my kaowkdae in Bengal or Bebur, although Brdbmens, even in 
Cilitta, have been known to obtain charity or subsisrence from Hindus, 
by posting themselses before the doors of their houses, under a declaration 
to remain there until their solicitations were granted. ‘The moderation of 
the demand gentrally induecs a compliance with it; which would be with- 
held if the requisition were excessive. Dut I have been credibly informed 
that instances of this custom occasionally occur in some parts of the /7~ 


suer's dominions, and that Byubmexs have bun successfully employed there 
10 
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to recover claims, by calling upon the debtat tv pay them, sh a aotiias 
tion that they would fast until the dischany of the debt. ‘fhe debtor, 
if he possesses property or credit, never fails to satisfy the demand againft 
him, 


Anotunn practice, of a very singular and cruel narute, is called Erect. 
ing a Koor. This term is explained to mean a circular pile of wood which 
is prepared ready for conflagration, Upon this, sosuctimes a cow, and 
somctimes an old woman, ix placed by the constructors of the pile; and 
the whule is confumed together, ‘The object of this practice is to intum- 
date the officers of Governinent, or others, from impottunate demanils, ag 
the effect of the sacrifice is fupposcd to involve in great in the person 
whose conduct forces the consuuctm of the Ao to this expedient, 


Ax instance of this practice orci ind ina distact of the province of Be= 
nares in the year 1788, Thice Bra vans had erected a Ara, upon which an 
old woman had suffered herwh te be placed ; the oby.t of tunporary ine 
timidation was fully attainud by it, and che timely interposition of an. 
thority prevented the completion of the sacrifice, It cannot be unintcrest~ 
ing to know the cause which urged the three Bra/meds 10 this desparate and 
cruel resource. Their own explanation is summarily this: ‘That they held 
lands in parrnerfhip with others, but that the public assessment was une 
qually imposed upon them; as their partners paid less, whilst they weir 
charged with more than their due proportion ; they therefore refused to di. 
charge any part of the revenues whatever, and erected a Ago to intumindare. 
the government’s officers from making any demands upon then. ‘I htt 
sole object, as they explicitly declared, was to obtain an equal distribuuon 
of the public assessment between themsclvcs and their partnurs. 


Lowors: 
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A wos sn, neaily blind from age, had in this instance been placed upon 
the Avr: she was summoned to appear before the Englith superintendent 
of the province, but absolutely refused to attend him; declaring that she 
would throw herself into the first well rather than submit. The summons 
was not enforced, 


Taus is the only instance of setting up a Aeor which had occurred for 
Many years previous to 1788, although the practice is said to have becn 
frequent formerly, No information has reached me of the repetition of 
this practice in Benass, or of the existence of it in any other part of the 
Company's poffeffions ; noris it pretended that it wasever general through- 
out Benarvs, but is expressly asserted to have been limited to a very small 
portion of that extensive province. 


Tuas last mentioned fact is very opposite to that humanity and mildness 
of disposition by which the author of the historical diaquisition, regarding 
ancient and modern fadia, affirms th. inhabitants of this country to have 
been distinguished in every age. Asa general position, liable to particu- 
lar exceptions, I am not authorized to dispute it: but it must at che same 
time be admitted, that individuals in Juda are often irritated by petty 
provocations to the commission of acts which no provocation can justify 5 
and, without reference to the conduct of professed depredators, examples 
may be produced of enormitics scarcely credible; the result of vindictive 
pride, and ungoverncd violence of temper. 


Ix support of these assertions, I shall quote three remarkable instances, 
attested by unquestionable evidence. In 1791 Soopisutax Mizn, a Bréba 
sen, the farmer of land paying revenue and tenant of tax free land, in the 

province 
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province uf Beaares, was summoned to appear before a native officer, the 
deputy collector of the district where he resided. He positively refused to 
obey the fummons, which was repeated without eflect; and after some time 
several people were deputed to-enforce the process, by compelling his at~ 
tendance, On thetr approaching his hausc he cut off the head of his de- 
ceased son's widow, and threw it out. His first intention was to destioy his 
own wife; but it was proved in evidence that, upon his indication of ir, 
hia son's widow requested him to decapitate her; which le instantly did. 


Ty this case, the process against Soon isn rex was regular, his disohedi= 
cnce contemptuous ; his situation in Jife entitled him to no particular ex- 
emption, he had nothing to apprehend from obeying the requisition, and 
he was certain of redress if injury or injustice were practised upon him. 


Asotuss Bribaen, named Bri + Msusnin, in 1793, was convicted 
of the murder of his daughter. [i oan account of the transaction will 
beat explain it, and his motives, Jive it inabstract. ‘That about twelve 
years before the periud of the murder, he, 81.00, and another man, were 
joint tenants and cultivators of 2 spot of ground, when hi: partner ba1oo 
relinquished his share. In 2793 this partner again brought forward a 
claim toa share in the ground; the claim was referred to arbitration, and 
a decision was pronounced in favour uf Barou. Ie consequently repatr 
ed to the lard, and was ploughing it, when he was interrupted by his ope 
ponent. The words of Batoo arc ax follows: “ } became angry, and 
“ enraged at his forbidding me, and bringing my own little daughter Ar- 
“ wuwyva, who was only a year and a half old, to the said field, J killed 
* her with my sword.” This transaction also happened in the province 
of Benares, 

Vou, IV, Xx Ti 
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Tac last instance is an act of matricide, perpetrated by Brecxux and 
Apvuzs, two Drabmens, and zemindars, or proprictors of landed estates, 
the extent of which did not exceed cight acres. The village in which 
they resided was the property of many other zemindars. A dispute, 
which originated in a competition for the general fuperintendence of the 
revenues of the village, had Jong subsisted between the two brothers, 
anda perfon named Gowny, and the officer of Government, who had 
conferred this charge upon the latter, was intimidated into a revocation 
of it by the threats of the mother of Bexcnux and Apuex to awallow 
poison, as well as to the transfer of the management to the two Bréba 
mens, By the same means of intimidation he was deterred from inves. 
tigating the complaints of Goway, which had been referred to his en- 
quiry by superior authority. 


Bout the immediate cause which instigated the Brébmens to murder their 
mother, was an act of violence, said to have been committed by the emis- 
saries of Gownry, with or without his authority, and employed by him for 
a different purpose, in entering their house, during their absence at 
night, and carrying off forty rupces, the property of Bezcuux and Ape 
uur, from the apartments of their women, 


Bevenux first returned to his house, where his mother, his wife, and 
his sister-in-law, related what had happened. He immediately conducted 
his mother to an adjacent rivulet, where, being joined in the grey of the 
morning by his brother Apxzr, they called out aloud to the people of the 
village, that although they would overlook the assault as an act which 
could not be remedied, the forty rupees must be returned. To this excla- 
mation no answer was received ; nor isthere any certainty chat it was even 

heard 
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heard by any person ; and Bszcuux without further hesitation drew his 
acymetar, and at one stroke severed his mother's head from her body, with 
the professed view, as entertained and avowed both by parene and son, that 
the mother’s spirit, excited by the beating of a large drum during forty days, 
might for ever haunt, torment, and puraue to death Gowry and the others 
concerned with him. The Jast words which the mother pronounced were, 
that she would biast the said Goway and those connected with him, 


Tz violence asserted to have been committed by the emissarics of Gow. 
ay, in forcibly entering the female apartments of Buxcnux and Apusr, 
might be deemed an indignity of high provocation ; but they appear to 
have considered this outrage as of less importance than the lors of their 
money, which might and would have been recovered with due satisfaction, 
by application to the Court of Justice in Benares, The act which they per= 
petrated had no other sanction than what was derived from the local pre» 
judices of the place where they reruled: it was a crime against their reli- 
gion: and the two brothers themselves quoted an instance of a Bréhmen, 
who six or seven years before had lost his cast and all intercourse with the 
other Brébmens, for an act of the samenaturc, But intruth Beecnux and 
Anusg, although Brébmens, had no knowledge or cducation suitable to the 
high distinction of their cast, of which thcy preserved the pride only; 
being as grossly ignorant and prejudiced as the meanest peasants in any 
part of the world, They seemed surprized when they heard the doom of 
forfeiture of cast pronounced against them by a learned Pandit, and open- 
ly avowed that, so far from conceiving they had committed a barbarous 
rime, both they and their mother considered their act as a vindication of 
their honour, not liable to any religious penalty, 


Xx2 Tae 
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Tue Society will observe, with some surprise, that che perpetrators of 
the several acts which I have related, were Brdbwens, These facts took 
place within three districts only of the province of Benares, named Kantel, 
Buddlooee, and Kereat Sekar, 1 mention these particulars that 1 may not 
Jead any person into 2 common error of deducing general conclufions from 
partial circumstances, In Bengal and Bebar, where the passions of jer- 
lousy, pride, and revenge, sometimes produce very fatal consequences, I 
recollect no instance where the efforts of their violence have been transfer= 
red from the objects which excited it to others that were innocent, as in 
the preceding cases. 


Tuar the practice of Infanticide thould ever beso general as to become 

& custom with any sect or race of people, requires the most unexceptiona~ 
ble evidence to gain belicf: and I am sorry to say that the general practice, 
as far as regards female infants, is fully substantiated with reapect to a par 
ticular tribe on the fronticrs of Fuanpore: a district of the province of Bra 
nares, adjoining to the country of Oude, A race of Hindus called Reyckoom 
mars refide here; and it was discovered in 1789 only, that the custom of 
putting to death their female offspring, by causing the mothers to starve 
them, had long subsisted, and did actually then very generally prevail 
amongat them. The sesident at Benaves, ina circuit which he made through 
the country where the Rajedoomars dweli, had an opportunity of authenti- 
cating the existence of the custom from their own confessions: he convere 
sed with several: all unequivocally admitted it, but all did not fully ace 
knowledge its atrocity ; and the only reason which they assigned for the 
inhuman practice, was the great expence of procuring suitable matches for 
thelr daughters, if they allowed them to grow up. It is some satisfaction 
to add, chat the custom, though general, was not universal, as natural af~ 
fection 
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fection, or some other motive, had induced the fathers of sorre Raycekoomar 
families to bring up one, or more, of their female iasue; but the instances 
where mofe than one daughter had been spared, were very rare. One vil 
lage only furnished a complete exception to the general custom; and the 
Rajekoomar informant, who noticed it, supposed that the inhabitants had 
sworn, or solemnly pledged themselves to cach other, to bring up their 
females. In proof of his assertion in favour of the village in question, 
he added, that several old maids of the Raycelooma: tribe then actually ex- 
inted there, and that their celibacy proceeded from the difficulty of pro- 
curing husbands for them, in consequence of the great expences atattend. 
ing the marriages of this class of people, 


It will naturally occur to the Society toask, by what mode a race of men. 
could be continued under the existence of the horrid custom which I have 
described. To this my documents enable me to reply, partly from the ex» 
ceptions to the general custom, which were occasionally admitted by the 
more wealthy Rajekoomars; more particularly those who happened to have 
no male issue; but chiefly by intermarriages with other Rajepoot families, 
to which the Rajecoomars were compelled by necesaty. 


A pron:nitioN enforced by the denunciation of the acverest temporal 
penalties, would have little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed in 
opposition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection; andthe sanc. 
tion of that religion which the Rejekoomars professed was appcaledto, in aid 
of the ordinances of civil authority. Upon this principle an engagement, 
binding themselves co desist in furure from the barbarous practice of cays 
‘ing the death of their female children, was prepared, and circulated amongst 
the Rajekoomars for their signature; and as it was also discovered that the 
same custom prevailed, though in a less degree, amongst & smaller tribe of 

people 
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people also, within the province of Benares, called Rajebunses, measures 
were adopted at the same time, to make them sensible of its iniquity, 
and to procure from them & subscription similar to that exacted from the 
Rajekoomars. 


Tue following is a copy of the engagement which the latter sub- 
scribed 


™ Wuenxasit hath became known to the Government of the Honour- 
able English East India Company, that we of the tribe of Rajckoomars do 
* not auffer our fernale children to live; and whereas thia is 2 great crime, 
as mentioned in the Brebma Bywant Pooran, where it is said that killing 
even Feus is an criminal es killing a Brébmens and chat for killing a 
“ female, or woman, the punishment is to suffer in the werk, or hell, 
* called Kat Shootul, for as many years as there arc hairs on that female's 
* body, and that afterwards that person shall be born again, and succes= 
* naively become a leper, and be afflicted with the Jukbima ; and wherces 
“ the British Government in Jndia, whose subjects we are, have an utter 
* detcatation of euch murderous practices, and we do ourselves acknow. 
* Jedge, that although customary among us, they arc highly sinful, we 
“ do therefore hereby agree not to commit any longer such detestable acts; 
“ and any among us (which God forbid) who shall be hereafter guilty 
" thereof, or shalt not bring up and get our daughtera married, to the best 
of our abilities, among those of our cast, shall be expelled from our 
* tribe, and shall neither eat nor keep society with us, besides suffering 
“ hereafter the punishments denounced in the above Poores and Shaster, 
| We have therefore entered into chia agreement, 

Dated the 1716 December, 17%9."” 


A azcoan 
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A necorn of the various superstitious ceremonies which prevail 
throughout Hisdustan would form a large and curious volume; but as all 
the preceding instances which 1 have related, are taken from transactions 
in Baxares, I cannot refrain from mentioning the superstitious notions of 
the people of that province regarding the sugar-cane ; which proves an 
ignorance that may be admitted in palliation of grosser errors, The nar- 
Tative is a mere extract from an official record, with an omission of some 
words, and some trifling verbal alterations. 


As it is usual with the ryots, or husbandmen, to reservea certain portion 
of the canes of the preceding year to serve as plants for their new cultiva- 
tion, it very frequently happens that inconsiderable portions of the old 
cane remain unappropriated. Whenever this happens, the proprictor re- 
pairs to che spot on the agth of Fevée, or about the 11th of Fun, and ha- 
ving sacrificed to Naoazce, or the tutclary deity of the canc, he immea 
diately sets fire to the whole, and is exceedingly careful to have this opera 
tion executed in as complete and efficacious a manner as possible, 


Tusa act is performed from an apprehension, that if the old canes were 
allowed to remain in the ground beyond the sgth of Frye, they would in 
all probability produce flowers and seeds ; and the appearance of these fow- 
ars they consider ag one of the greatest misfortunes that can befal them, 


Tuy unanimously assert, that if the proprietor of a plantation ever 
happens to view even a single cane therein in flower after the 25th of Jeyle, 
the greatest calamities will befal himsclf, his parents, his children, and his 
Property ; in short, that death will sweep away most of the members, or 
indeed the whole of his family, within a short period after this unfortunate 


spectacle, 
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spectacle. If the proprictor'’s servant happens to tee the flower, and im- 
mediately pulls it from the stalk, buries it in the carth, and never reveals 
the circumstance to his master ; in this case they believe that it will not 
be productive of any evil consequence. But should che matter reach the 
proprietor's knowledge, the calamities before stated must, according to 
the prevailing ideas, infallibly happen. 


1m support of this belief, many of the most aged zemindars and ryote 
in the province of Senares, recited several instances of che above nature, 
which they affirmed to have actually happened during their own time; and 
moreover, that they had becn personal witnesses to the evils and misfor» 
tunea which befel the unhappy victims of the description alluded to. 


Wuew we reflect how generally credit was given to the power of witch- 
craft, long after the revival of letters in Enrope, and that names of great 
repute for learning and abilities are found amongst its defenders, we shalt 
not be surprized that charms and amulcts are worn in this country by men 
of superior rank and education ; that astrologers are consulted to name the 
fortunate hour for commencing a journey or expedition ; and that the fas. 
cinating influence of an evil eye upon the human constitution, 2s well asthe 
power of witchcraft, is admitted by the vulgar in general, Fortunately, 
however, the practice is not supposed to bear any proportion to the belief 
of the power; although two recent instances occur to my recollection, of 
individuals having been sacrificed to this popular delusion ; or at least the 
imputation of witchcraft was made the pretence for depriving them of lif, 

Burt the judicial records contain « case of great enormity, in which five 


women were put to death for the fupponed practice of sorcery. I shall suby 
mit, 
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mit the ¢ircumstances of this transaction, with some detail, before the 
Society, premising that it happened ina district of Remgur, the least civie 
lized part of the Company’s possessions, amongst a wild and unletcered 
tribe, denominated Seontar, who have reduced the detection and trial of 
perfons suspected of witchcraft to a system, 


Tuazx men of the cast of Scouser, were in the year 1792 indicted for 
the murder of five women; the prisoners without hesitation confessed the 
crime with which they were charged, and pleaded in their defence that 
with their tribes it was the immemorial custom and practice to try perfons 
notorious for witchcraft. That for this purpose an assembly was convened 
of those of the same tribe, from far and near, and if after due investiga. 
tion the charge was praved, the sorcerers were put to death, and no com- 
plaint was ever preferred on this account to the ruling power. That the 
women who were killed had undergone the prescribed form of trial, were 
duly convicted of caufing the death of the son of onc of the prisoners by 
witchcraft, and had been put to death by the prisoners, in conformity to 
the sentence of the assembly. 


Te prosecutors, who, agrecably to the forms of the Mubmmedan law, 
were the relations of the deceased women, declared they had no charge to 
prefer against che prisoners, being satisfied that their relations had really 
practised sorcery. 

J 

‘Tits custom pleaded by the prisoners wes fully substantiated by the tes= 
timony of a great number of witnesses, who recited specific facts in sup. 
port of it, without any denial or disagreement; and from the collective 

Vou. IV. Yy evidence 
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evidence exhibited in the course of the enquiry, the following curious and 
extraordinary circumstances appeared -— 


Tuar the succeasive demise of three or four young people in a village, 
Jed to a suspicion of sorcery as the cause of its and the inhabitants taking 
alarm were upon the watch to detect the witches. They were generally 
Giscovered dancing naked et midnight by the light of a lamp, with » 
‘broom tied round their waists, either near the house of a sick perfon, oF 
on the outside of the village. 


To escertaln with a greater degrec of certainty the persons guilty of 
practising witchcraft, the three following modes are adopted: - 


First, Branches of the Seal tree, marked with the names of all the females 
in the village, whether married or unmarried, who have attained the age of” 
twelve years, are planted in the water in the morning, for the space of four 
hours and a half; and the withering of any of these branches is proof of 
witchcraft against the pereon whose name is annexed to it. 


Secondly. Small portions of ricc enveloped in clothe, marked av above, 
are placed in a neat of whice ants; the consumption of the rice in any of 
the bags, establishes sorcery against the woman whose name it bears, 


Thirdly, Lamps are lighted at night; witer is placed in cups made of 
Jpaves, and mustard-seed and oil is poured, drop by drop, into the water, 
whilst the name of each woman in the village is pronounced ; the appeat- 
ance of the shadow of any woman on the water, during this ceremony, 


proves ber a witch. 
Suen 
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Sven are the general rules for ascettaining those who practise witch. 
craft. In the instance which I have quoted, the witnesses avrore, and pro- 
bably believed, that all the proofs sgainst the unfortunate women had been 
duly verified: they assert in evidence, that the branches marked with the 
names of the five women accused were withered; that the rice in the bags 
having their specific names, was devoured by the white ants, whilst that 
in the other bags remained untouched; that their shadows appeared on 
the water, on the oil being poured upon it whilst their names were pro- 
nounced; and farther, that they were acen dancing at midnight in che 
situation above described. 


1+ is difficult to conceive that this coincidence of proof could have been 
made plausible to the grosscat ignorance, if expericnce did not shew that 
prepossession will supercede the evidence of the scnscs. 


Tus following custom would be too trivial for notice, if it were not 
strongly descriptive of the simplicity and ignorance which mark the cha« 
racter of the generality of the inhabitants of Reweur, 


Frou habitual neglect in ascertaining the quantities of land held in 
lease, and in defining with accuracy their respective tenures, frequent dis 
pates arise between the inhabitants of different villages regarding their 
boundaries: to determine them, a reference is usually made to one or more 
of the oldest inhabitants of che adjacent villages; and if these should not 
agree in their decision, other men are selected from the inhabitants of the 
villages claiming the disputed ground ; and the zrial proceeds as folluge. 
Holes are dug in the consested spot, and into these holes cach of the 
chosen men puts a leg, and the earth is then thrown in upon it; and in this 

Yya situation 
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tituation thcy remain until one either expresses 2 wish to be released, or 
complains of being bitten or stung by some insect. This decides the 
cpnteat, and the property of the ground is adjudged to belong to that 
village theinhabitant of which gocs through the trial with the most forti~ 
tude, and escapes unhurt by insects, 


Ir the preceding detail has no relation to science, it ia at least descrip. 
tive of manners; and in availing myself of the opportunities afforded by 
official occupations (which is all indeed that these occupations admir) to 
contribute my portion to the researches of the Society, my example will, 3 
hope, be imitated by those who with the same, or greater opportunities, 
posscas more knowledge, ability, and leisure. 


NOTE, 


Havin lately received some further documents on the subject of the 
Dhwrna, which J did not possess when the preceding paper was read to the 
Society, I have extracted from them what appears to me requisite to elu 
cidate thia extraordinary practice. From these documenta it appears that 
several cases of Dburza had been brought before the Provincial Court of 
Juftice at Beware, and as a penalty had been annexed to the performance 
of this mode of importunity, it became necessary to define with precision 
the rules constituting Diuraa, according to the Shaster and Usage, 


Foa this purpose a question was proposed to several Pandits, inhabla 
tants of the province and city of Benarets and the anatver subscribed by 
twentysthree Paadits is as follows : 

Any 
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 Auy one who fits Dbwrue on another's door, or in his house for the 
realization of a debt, or for ather purposc, in which the party sitting takes 
with him some weapon or poison, and sits down; nor does he eat himaelf, 
nor allow the party against whom he is sitting, or his family, to eats nor 
does he allow any person ingress into that person's house nor cgrees from 
it, and addressing himself in terms of the strongest oaths to the people 
of the house, he saya, “ If any of those of your house shal! cat victuals, 
or go into your house, or go out of it, 1 shall cither wound myself with 
“ this weapon, or swallow this poison; and it docs sometimes happen 
that both these events take place, and that he who sits in Dburne is not co 
remove from it without the intreaty of those on whom he is sitting, or the 
order of the Hakim: whenever all the requisitts above mentioned are 
found united, they constitute Dhurua ; but if any one of them be wanting, 
that is not Dburna, but Tuckaza or Dut rg: and as no tent of the Shuster 
hath been found concerning Dbuin1, wherifore we have delivered the re- 
quisites thereof according to the conimon custom and practice.” 


Trent is some difference in the opinions of other Pundits as to what is 
understood to constitute Dhurna; but the quotation which I have inserted, 
Appears ta me to contain the most authentic information on this subject. 


Tax Society will observe that the practice is not specifically pointed 
out in the Sbaster, but.has the sanction of usage only. 


Tus following instance is of late occurrence. In Famuary 1794, Mouun 
Panngn, an inhabitant of a district in the province of Benares, sat down 
in Dbsraa before the house of some Rajepoots, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the payment of Birt, or 2 charitable subsistence ro which he had & 

claim 
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claim, and in this situation destroyed himself by swallowing poison. 
Some of the relations of the deceased retained his corpse for two days be. 
fore the house of the Rejepoots; who thus were compelled to forego taking 
sustenance, in order to induce them to settle the Birt on the heir of the 
deceased Brébmes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE YAK OF TARTARY,, 
CALLED: 
SOORA-GOT, OR THE BUSHT-TAILED: BULL OF TIBET. 


BY LIBUTENANT SAMUEL TURNER. 
see 

Te Yak of Tartary, called Soore-Gey in Hindoftan, and which I term: 
the bushy-tailed bull of Yiért, is about the height of an Exgiyf bull, 
which he resembles in the figure of the body, head, and legs. I could dis- 
cover between them no essential difference, except only that the Yak is 
covered all over with a thick coat of long hair. The head is rather short, 
crowned with two smooth round horns, that, tapering from the actting-on, 
terminate in sharp pojnts, arch inwardly, and near the extremities area 
little turned back; the cars arc small; the forchead appears prominent, 
being adorned with much curling hair; the eyes are full and large; the 
nose amooth and convex; the nostrils small; the neck short, describing a 
@urvature nearly equal both above and below ; the withers high and arched ; 
the rump low. Over the shoulders riscs a bunch, which at first sight 
‘would seem to be the same kind of exuberance peculiar to the cattle of 
Hindostans but in reality it consists in the superior length of the hair only, 
which as well as thar along the ridge of the back to the sctting-on of the 
tail, grows long and erect, but not harsh. The tail is composed of a pro. 
digious quantity of long Bowing glossy hair descending co the hock, agd is 
a0 extremely well furnished, that sot # joint of it is perceptible; but it has 
souch the appearance of a large bunch of hair artificially set on. The 
shoulders, 
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shoulders, rump, and upper part of the body is clothed with a sort of thick 
aoft wool, but the inferior parts with straight pendant hair, that descends 
below the knee; and J have secn ir so long in some cattle which were in 
high health and condition, as t trail upon the ground. tom the chest, 
between the fore leg,, issues a larpe pointed tuft of hair, growiny some« 
what longer than the rest. ‘The lus are very short. In every other re~ 
spect, hoofs, &c, he resembles the ordinary bull, ‘There isa great variety 
of colors amongstthem, but black or white arc the moot prevalent. It ie 
fat uncommon to sve the long are upon the ridge of the back, the rail, 
tuft upon the chest, and the legs below the knee white, when all the rest 
of the animal is jet black. 


‘Tursr cattle, though not large boned, from the profuse quantity of hair 
with which they are provided, appear of great bulk. They have a down 
heavy look, but are fierce, and discover much impatience at the near ap~ 
proach of strangurs, They do not low loud {like the cattle of England) 
any more than those of Hindostan; but make a low grunting noise scarce 
audible, and that but seldom, when under some impression of uncasineas. 
‘These cattle are pastured in the coldest parts of Tibe?, upon the short her~ 
age peculiar to the tops of mountains and bleak plains. That chain of 
lofty mountains situated between the lat. 27 and 8, which divide Tibet from 
Bwtan, and whofe summits are most commonly clothed with snow, is their 
favourite haunt. Jn this vicinity the southern glens afford them food and 
ahelter during the severity of winter; in milder seasons the northern as- 
pect is morc congenial 10 their nature, end admits a wider range. They 
are a very valuable property to the tribes of illiterate Tartars, who live in 
tents and tend them from place te place, affording their herdsmen a mode 
of conveyance, a good covering, and subsistence. Phey are never em- 

ployed 
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Ployed in agriculture, but are extremely useful as beasts of burthen; for 
they are strong, sure-footed, and carry a great weight. Tents and ropes arc 
manufactured of their hair; and I have, though amongat the humblest rank 
of herdsmen, scen cays and jackets worn of their skin. Their tails are ea- 
tcemed throughout the £ust, as far as luxury or parade have any influence 
on the manners of the people; and on the continent of Judit are found, 
under the denomination of Chowrics, in the hands of the meanest grooms 
as well as occasionally in those of the first ministers of state. Yet the 
best requital with which the carc of their kecpers 1s at length rewarded for 
selecting them good pastures, is in the abundant quantity of rich milk 
they give, yielding most excellent butter, which they have a custom of 
depositing in skins or bladders, and caciuding the air: it keeps in thiv 
cold climate during al] the year; so that after some time tending ther 
flocks, when a sufficient stock is accumulated, it remains only to load 
their cattle and drive them toa proper market with thcir own produce, 
which constitutes, to the utmost verge of Turtary, a most material article 
of merchandize. 


Vor. IV. Zn : A DE. 
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XXIV. 
& DESCRIPTION OF THE JONESIA. 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH. 





G@, Hertanpria Monvornia, 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTER. 
ALYX, two-leaved, Coro!, onc-petaled, Pistil-bearing ; base of the 
Tube impervious ; Stamens long, ascending, inserted into the margin 
of a glandulous nectarial ring, which crowns the mouth of the tube, the up- 
permost two of which more distant; Style declining. Legume turgid. 


Comszcratan to the remembrance of our Jate President, the most 
justly celebrated Sir Wittrax Jonas, whose great knowledge of this 
science, independent of his other incomparable qualifications, justly en 
titles his memory to this mark of regard. 


Jouzsta As‘o’ca. 
Asjooam. Hort. Mat. 5, P. 117, Tab. 59. 
Av'o'ca, it the Senscrit name. 
Vanjota, a synonime, 
Rossux of the Bengalese. 


Founp in gardens about Calcatte, where it grows to be a very hand- 
some middling sized ramous tree; flowering time the beginning of the hot 


season; Seeds ripen, during the rains, The plants and seeds were, Iam 
Zs informed 
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informed, origmally brought from the interior parts of the country, where 
it is indigenous. 


Tau x erect, though not very straight. Bark dark brown, pretty smooth. 
Branches numerous, spreading in every direction, so as to form a most 
clegant shady head. 

Leaves alternate, abruptly feathered, sessile, generally more than a foot 
long; when young pendulous, and coloured, 

Lcartits opposite, from four to six pair, the lowermost broad anced, 
the upper lanced; smooth, shining, firm, a little waved, from four to 
eight inches long. 

Pz11012 common, round and smooth, 

Strruxs axillary, solitary; in fact a process from the base of the com- 
nion petiole, as in many of the grasses and monandrists, &c. 

Umsexs terminal and axillary ; between the stipule and branchlet, globu~ 
lar, crowded, subsessile, erect. 

Hxracis, a small hearted one under each division of the umbel. 

Prpuncit and pedicels smooth, coloured. 

Frowxns very numerous, pretty large; when they first expand, they are 
of a beautiful orange colour, gradually changing to red, forming a va- 
riety of lovely shades; fragrant during the night. 

Cattx perianth, below two-leaved, leaflets small, nearly opposite, co~ 
loured, hearted, bracte-like, marking the termination of the Pedicel, 
or beginning of the tube of the Corol. 

Corox onc-petal’d, funnel-form; tube slightly incurved, firm and fleshy, 
tapering towards the base (club-funnel-shaped) and there impervious ; 
border four-parted ; division spreading, suborbicular; margins most 
slightly woolly: one-third the length of the tube. 


Nactary 
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Necraay a stimeniferous and pistiliferous ring crowns the mouth of 
the tube. 

Sramens, filaments (generally) seven, and seven must, I think, be the 
natural number ; viz. three on cach side, and onc below, above a vie 
cancy, a8 if the place of an eight filament, and is occupied on ite inside 
by the pistil; they are equat, distinct, ascending, from three to four 
times tonger than the border of the coro!. 

Axtxens uniform, small, incumbent. 

Prsrit, germ oblong, pediceled; pedicel inserted into the inside of the 
nectary, immediately below the vacant space already mentioned; Style 
nearly as long as the stamens, declining ; Stigma simple. 

Pzricaas, legume scimitar.form, turgid, outside reticulated, otherwise 
pretty smooth, from six to ten inches tong, and about two broad. 

Sxups generally from four to cight, «mooth ; grey, size of a large chesnut. 


Note. Many of the flowers have only the rudiment of a pistil ; a section 
of one of these is seen at 1, 


REFERENCES. 
Aa A branchlet natural siz. 
B. A single fewer o little magnified, 9a the calyr. 
C. A section of the same, exbibiting four of the stamens, 1.1.1.1, the pustil 2, 
and bow far the tube is perforated. 
D. A similar section of one of the abortive flowers; 3 15 the abortive fistil, 
E. The ripe legume opening wear the“base, natural size, Note, the space between 
the b and c murks the original tube of the coral. 
F. One of the sceds natural size. 
G. The base of the common petisle, with its stipnle; aa the petioles of the . wer 
pair of leaftets. 
ASTRONOMICAL 
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ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS 





BY WILLIAM HUNTER, ESQ. 
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A DISSERTATION ON SEMIRAMIS, 


THE ORIGIN OF MECCA, &:. 
FROM THE HINDE SACRED BOOKS, 


BY LIEUTENANT FRANCIS WILFORD, 


N the Scdnda-purdne and Vis'ea-sira pracdsa, or declaration of what is most 

excellent in the world, we find the following legends, which have an 
evident relation to the origin of Scmiramis, the Syrian dove, Ninws, and 
the building of Niniveb, Hierapns, and Micca, &c. 


Maza‘-pz'va and his consort !?, xvars, with a view to do good to 
mankind, quitted their divine abode on Cailasa, and proceeding towards 
the north, alighted on the summtt of the Nisbéda mountains, where they 
found the Devdtas ready to receive them, with a numerous retinue of Ce- 
leatial Nymphs, and Heavenly Quiristers. Mana‘-pi'va was so struck 
with the beauty of some of the Apsaras, and his looks were so expressive 
of his internal raptures, that Pa‘nvari, unable to conceal her indigna- 
tion, uttered the most virulent reproaches againft him, Conscious of the 
impropriety of his behaviour, Mana’-pa’v4 used every endeavour to pae 
cify her; he humbled himself; he praised her, and addreeeeil her by the 
flattering appellation of Mana‘-sna'ca; but tono pur’. She fled 
into Cusbo-duip, on the mountains of Vabu-vydpia, and seating hei «"' in 
the hollow trunk of a Sami-tree, performed Tapasyd, (or austere ws .a= 
tion} for the space of nine years; when fire springing from her, pervaded 
with rapid violence the whole range of mountains, in so much, that men 

gaAs and 
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and animals were terrified, and fled with the vimost precipitation, Du'v:, 
unwilling that her devotion should prove a cause of distress to the animal 
creation, recalled the sacred flame, and coniined it in the Sami-tree. She 
made the hollow of that tree her place of abode and dalliance ; and hence 
she is called Saut-Ra‘na', or she who dallica in the Sami-tree, 


Tue fugitives returning, performed the Pyj2 in adoration of her, with 
songs in her praisc. The flame confined in the Sami-tree still remains in 
it; and the Devdtds are highly delighted with the fire, which is lighted 
from the Arani (or cubic wood of that tree.) The Avani is the mother of 
fire, and is produced from the Sawi-tree. From that time, this sacred tree 
gives an increase of virtue, and bestows wealth and corn, In the month 
of A,'wina, or Cooar, the tenth of the first fifteen days of the moon is kept 
holy, and Puja is made to Samt-Ra’ma‘ and to the Sawi-tree; and those 
who perform it obtain the object of their desires. This sacred rite I have 
hitherto kept concealed from the world, says Maua'pz’va, but now 1 
make it known for the good of mankind; and whosoever performs it will 
be victorious over his encmics for the space of onc year, 


Durinc these transactions, Vi'svz'swana-Maua'-pz'va, or Ca‘ti'= 
pati (that is to say, Maua'=p1'va, the lord of the world and sovereign of 
Gis't or Benares) visited the country of Purvsworama, in Utcola-déia or 
Onis; which he was surprized to find overspread with long grass, and 
without inhatitants. He resolved to destroy the long grass, and for this 
purpose, assuming the diminutive shape of a dove, with an angry counte- 
nance, commenced the performance Tapasyd; his consort Dax‘vi' also 
transformed herself into a bird of the same species; and from that time 
they were known to mankind, and worshipped under the titles of Caro’ 

Te'bwaRA 
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tz'swana and Caro‘re'st’ or Iwan. and 101’, in the shape of a dove, 
They set fire co the Casha, or long grass, and the country became like n= 
draavan near (Muttra) and was soon filled with inhahitants, The spot 
where they performed their Tupusya, is called to this day Capéta-st’bili, or 
the place of the dove. It is a celebrated place of worship, and, as I am 
informed, about five coss from Facaumdl'ha. 


Axwmost the whole universe was likewise at this tinic overspread with 
long grass; and co destroy ic, Mata‘epe’v4, with his consort, resolved 
to travel round the world. They accordingly proceeded into Cusha-duip, 
which they found thinly inhabited by a few Afich'hn, or impure tribes, 
and the Yavanus, who concealed their booty in the grasa which covered 
the country. 


Maua’ane'va took compassion on them, and considciing their suffer 
ings in this inhospitable country asa sort of Tupuyd, he resolved to bee 
stow Mérsba, or eternal bliss, on then: for this purpose he assumed the 
character and countenance of Mo‘csns’swana or Sywana, who bestows 
Mécsha; and directed his consort Caro’r1'st, who ty also called Mana‘~ 
sua'ca’, to go to Vabuest'bdx, on the borders of Cushzeduipa; there to 
make Te “apesya, in order to destroy the Jong grass. Accordingly she went 
into Vabuinut’bén , and that she might effect it without trout u to herself, 
she assumed another form: from which circumstance +, wa named 
Ana'va'sa’. In this character she seated herself ona beau’ ' hill, ar! 
there made Tepasyd for many days. At iasc fire sprung from her devo' 4, 
and its presiding power standing before her, she dirwceed him to d Frey 
the Casts; when the hills were soon in a blaze, and the 2uvevas and ots or 


Mitebtbas obtaining Mécsta, were reunited to the Supieme Being, without 
labour 
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labour or effect on their part ; that is to say, they were involved in the 
general conflagration and destroyed. 


‘Wuew the grass was consumed, Awa'ya‘sa ordered the clouds to gather, 
and pour their waters on the land, which was soon overflowed. The 
waters then retired, and the four great tribes came into Cusba-duip, where 
they soon formed a powerful nation, and became rich and happy. After 
the conflagration, all sorts of metals and precious stones were found 
throughont the country. The countenance of Axa‘ya’sa-px'v1 is thet 
of fire ; and a most divine form it is. 


Tus inhabitants soon after deviating from the paths of rectitude, be- 
came like the Mifch’bas: and the Yavanas re-entered Cushe-duip, plunder~ 
ing and laying waste the whole country. The four tribes applied to Awa‘ 
ya'sa’, offered praiscs to her, and requested she would protect chem 
against the Yavavas, and dwell among them, Mawa'antta‘ca’ assented, 
and the spot which she chose for her abode, is called Mabé-bbdgdest*béx, or 
the place of Maua'-pua'ca’, 


In the mean time Mama‘-pa‘va was at Mécshaest’bin, or Mécshésa, be- 
stowing Mécsha on all who came to worship there, It is a moet holy 
places and there Matta'-pz’va laid aside the countenance and shape of 
Cavoru'sy‘na, and assumed that of Mo'csn'waRa. 


Awonc the first votaties of Mamra'-pz'va, who repaired to Mécshe-si' bin, 
was Vi'nase'na, the son of Guayaca. He had been making Taperyé for 
along time, in honor of Mana’-p+'va, whoat last appeared to him, and 


made him king over S?bseuas, or the immoveable part of the creation. 
Hence 
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Hence he was called Sr'na'vsaa-rari; and the hills, trees, plants, and 
grasses of every kind were ordered to obcy him. is nativ: country was 
near the sea; and he began his reign with repressing the wicked, and in. 
sisting on all his subyects walking in the paths of justice and rectitude. In 
order to make his sovereignty acknowledged throughout the world, he put 
himuelf at the head of a numerous army ; and directing his courfe towards 
the north, hearrived at Mfécshuast'lxin, where he performed the Paja in how 
our of Mo'csus’swana, according to the rites prescribed in the sacred 
books. From Mécsbése he advanced towards the Agm-pdrvatas, or firc- 
mountains, in Vabai-st’bin; but they refused to mect him with presents, and 
to pay tribute tohim, Incensed at their insolence, St'na’vanePatt fe0 
solved to destroy them ; the officers on the part of Samt'-Ra‘wa’, the soves 
sovereign of Vabxi-si'bén, assembled all their troops, and met the army of 
Sv’na'vaneratis but after a bloody conflict, they were put to flight. 


Sani‘eRa‘sa‘ amazed, enquired who this new conqueror was; and soon 
reflected that he could never have prevailed against her, without a boon 
from Mana’-pe'va, obtained by the means of what ix called Ugra-Tu- 
pays, or u Tapasyé performed with fervor, earnestness of desire, and an 
ger. Shehad a conference with Sr'ta'van-rait; andas he was, through 
his Tapasyé, become a son of Mana’-pr'va, she told him she considered 
him in that light, and would allow him to command over all the hill, 
trees, and plants in Vabsi-st'béx, The hills chen humbled themselves be. 
fore St’ua'van-Pati, and paid tribute to him. oe 


Tax origin of Nsxvs is thus related in the fame sacred books, @ne 
day, at Mana‘-pz'va was rambling over the earth naked, and with a large 
club in his hand, he chanced to pass near the spot where several Mums 
were performing their devotions. Mauxa‘anr’va laughed at them, insult- 

ed 
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ed chem in the most provoking and indecent terms ; and lest his expressions 
should not be forcible enough, he accompanied the whole with significant 
signeand gestures. The offended Muniz cursed him, and the Linga or Phallus 
fell to the ground. Mama’-pe'va, in this state of mutilation, travelled 
over the world, bewailing his misfortune. His consort too, hearing of this 
accident, gave herself up to grief, and ran after him in a state of distrace 
tion, repeating mournful songs, This is what the Greck mythologiata call- 
ed the Wanderings of Damatza, and the Lamentations of Baccu us, 


Tux world being thus deprived of its vivifying principle, generation and 
‘vegetation were at a stand; Gods and men were alarmed; but having disco- 
vered the cause of it, they all went in search of the sacred Linga; and at 
Jast found it grown to an immense size, and endowed with life and motion. 


Mavine worshipped the sacred pledge, they cut it, with hatchets, into 
one-and-thirty pieces, which, Polypwselike, soon became perfect Lingas. 
The Devatas left onc-and-twenty of them on carth; carried nine into 
Heaven, and removed onc into the inferior regions, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the three worlds, One of these Lingas was erected on the 
banks of the Cimudevati, or Expbrates, under the name of Ba’ta'swaras 
Linea, or the Linga of Iswana the Jufant, who seems to anawer to the 
Jurirce Porn of the western mythologists, To satisfy Dx'v1, and re~ 
store all things to their former situation, Maua'apz'va’ was born again 
in the char&icer of Bacz'swa'na, or Iswana she Infant. Bars'awa'na, 
who fosters and preserves all, though a child, was of uncommon strength; 
he had a beautiful countenance; his manners were most engaging; and 
his only wish was to please every body; in which he succeeded effectually ; 
but his subjects waited with impatience till he came to the age of maturi~ 
ty, that he might bless them with an heir to his virtues, Baxa'swa’na, 

to 
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to pleafe them, threw off his childlike appearance, and suddenly became 
aman, under the title of Li‘ta‘swara, or Iswana, who gives pleasure 
‘and delight. He then began to reign over Gods and men, with the strict~ 
‘pat adherence to justice and equity: his subjects were happy, and the wo- 
men beheld with extacy his noble and manly appearance. With the view 
of doing good to mankind, he put himself at the head of a powerful ar~ 
my, and conquered many distant countries, destroying the wicked, and all 
oppremors, He had the happiness of his subjects and of mankind in gee 
neral so touch at heart, that he entirely neglected every uther pursuit, His 
indifference for the female sex alarmed his subjects: he endeavoured to 
Please them ; but his embraces were fruitless. ‘his is termed Asc’hulane 
in Sanserit ; and the place where this nappencd was in consequence deno~ 
minated Asc'balaust'bén, The Apsarat, or celestial nymphs, tried in vain 
the effect of their charms. Ac last Svut-R vata! came to Asefadunt bon, 
and retiring intoe solitary place in ity vicinity, chanted her own metanor= 
phoses and those of Li'ux‘swana, who happening to pass by, waa s0 di 
lighted with the sweetness of he: voice, that he went to ber and enquired 
who she was. She related 10 him how they went together mto Ufeaudia 
in the characters of the Caro'rzswana and Caroti’s1: suding, you ape 
peared then as Mocsue’swa'na, and I becamy As as’asa; you arc now 
Lr':a'swana, and I am Samtena‘sa’, but I shall be svon Lr'eu'swaat, 
Li'tx‘swana, being under the influence of Ma‘ya, or worldly illusion, 
did not recollect any of these transactions ; but suspecting thar‘. ¢ person 
hhe was speaking to might be a manifestation of Pa‘nvas ,% ‘«} ought ut 
adviseable to marry her; and having obtaincd her convent, b sized her 
hand, and led her to the performance of the nuptial ceremony, tothe 
universal satisfaction of his subjects. Gods and men met to solemn size 
this happy union ; and the celestial nymphs and heavenly quiristers graced 
ic with theie presence. Thus Sast-Ra’wa' and Li'rs/sw saa commen- 
Vou, LY. gB ced 
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ced thelr reign, to the general satisfaction of mankind, who were happy 
under their virtuous admunifiration, 


From that period the three worlds began to know and worship Li't'r8= 
wana, who alter he had conquered the universe, returned into Cvsbamdui= 
pte Li'cs'awara having married Sami-Ra‘ua’, lived constantly with 
her, and followed her wherever she chose to go; in whatever pursuits and 
pastimes she delighted, in these alone he took pleasure ; thus they travele 
Jed over hills and through forests to distant countries s but at last returne 
ed to Cusha-duip: and Sam1-Ra’sta’ secing a delightful grove near the 
Hradan ité (or deep water) with a small river of the same name, expressed 
a wish that he would fix the place of their residence in this beautiful spot, 
there to spend their days in pleasure, 


Tuts place became famous afterwards, under the name of Liva-st’bén, 
or the place of detight. The water of the Hradancita ia very limpid and 
abounds with Cunala-flowers, or red Lotos. 


Sami-Ra’sa’ is obviously the Semrnaatrs of the western mytholoe 
gists, whose appellation is derived from the Seascrit Sam1-Ra'we'sr', oF 
Isi! (Isis) dallying in the Sami, or Firetree, The title of Sama'-Rame’'st 
is not to be found in the Purdds; but it is more grammatical than the 
other; and it is abfolutely necessary to suppose the word Isi' or Est'in 
composition, "in order to make it intelligible, 


Dronoavs Sicorus® informs us that she was born at Ascaion: the 
Purénds, that her first appearance in Syria was at Ase'balana-st'bdn, or che 
place where Li’e’sa or Ninus had Asc’balens. 


* Diovoare Sicunus, fib. 3. cap. te 
Tar 
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Tas defeat of Ssuinanis by Sravrosszes, is recorded in the Puri. 
nds with atill more extravagant circumstances ; for Srauronatss is ob- 
viously St’ a'vana-r ati, or St’ta'wananpati, as it is more generally 
pronounced, 


Tux places of worship mentioned in the above legends are Mérsix‘sa or 
Mésha-ibén, Ascbalanst'bin or Ase’balana-st'bin, two places of the name 
of Lilasthie or Liltsa-u'bis, Avdyasindévi-st'ban and Maba-bbigdest' bin: 


Tun Brabmens in the western parts of India, insist chat Mécshanst’ban is 
the present town of Mecca, The word Mfécshais always pronounced in the 
valgar dialects, either Moca or Mucta; and the author of the Dubistnw says, 
ite ancient name was Maca, We find it called Maco Rubs, by Protumy, 
of Moca the Great or Ilustriogs. Guy Patten mentionsa medal of Ane 
toninus Prus with this legend, “4 ur axnarm? which he very pro- 
pesly translaces “ Moca, stcra, crwlabilis, suis utens kgtbm, " Maca the 
* boly, the invislable, and using hv sew law?’ This, in my humble opinion, 
is applicable.anly to Mecca, or Mécsha-st'han, which the Pradimiy describe 
as a most holy place. The Aradian authors unanimously confirm the 
truth of the above legend; and it is ridiculous to apply it to an obscure 
and insignificant place in Anibie Petrea, called also Moa. It may be ub- 
jected, that it doce not appear that Mecca was ever a Roman colony. J do 
not believe it ever was; but at the same time it is possible that game con- 
nection for commercial purposes might have existed beewi.n thd'rulers of 
Mecca and the Romans in Egypt. The learned are not ignorant that the 
Romans boasted a little too much of their progress in Arabras and t+" 
medals were struck with no other view, apparently, but to impose otr-t1ic 
mpltitude ar Rome. Ic is unfortunate that we do not meet in the Parauis 

gba with 
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with the necessary data to ascertain, beyond doubt, the situation of Moc- 
shesa. From the particulars contained in them, however, it appears to have 
been situated 2 great way to the westward, with respect to Jxdia, and not 
far from Egypt and Etbiopia, as has been shewn in a former dissertation on 
these countries, and in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches. 


Iris declared in the Puydnds that Caro're'swana and his consort Ca- 
ro’rx'st, in the shape of two doves, remained there for some time; and 
Arabian authors inform us, that in the time of Monammen, there was in 
the temple of Mecca a pigeos carved in wood, and another above this: to 
destroy which, Monanstzp lifted Au: upon hisshoulders, These pigeons 
were most probably placed there in commemoretion of the arvival of 
Mana‘epe'va and Dz’vi, in the shape of two doves. 


Tus worship of the dove seems to have been peculiar te India, Arabia, 
Ayria, and Afyria, We read of Sexcrasis being fed by doves in the dew 
sart; and of her vanishing at last from the sight of men, in the shape of 
adove; and according to the Purdwds, Caro'rs's1, or the dove, waa but 
a manifestation of Samt-Ra'ma'. 


Tux dove secms to have been in former times the device of the Afyrian, 
asthe cagle was of the Roman empire; for we read in Isaias®, * And 
the inhabitants of this country shall say in that day, such was our expec- 
“ tation! Béhold whither we wanted to fly for help from the face of the 
“ dove; but bow could we have escaped 2” 

I wave adhered chiefly to the translation of Trzxxtzivs, which ap~ 
pears the most literal, and to be more expressive of the idea which the 


© Taatas, cap. xu, in fine, 
= Prophet 
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prophet wished to convey to the Jens, whe wanted to fy to Egypi and 
Ethupia, to avoid falling into the bands of the Afyriexs; but were to be 
Gisappointed by the fali of these two empires. 


Att commentators have unanimously understood Afyrie by the Deve, 
and have tranalated the above passage accordingly. Caro’rs’s1, or the 
Asryrian Dove, was also mentioned in 2 song, current in these countrics, 
and which scems to refer to some misfortune that had befallen the Afyrians, 
The g6ch Psalm is directed to be sung to the tune of that song, which 
was knowa to every bodys and for this purpose the first verse, as usual, 
isimserted, “ The dove of disteut convtracs 11 mov struck dumb,” 


Tn Hindus further insist, that the d/ack stone in the wall of the Cualt, 
is no other than the Liage or Phallxs of Maua'-pava’; and that when 
the Caaba was rebuilt by Monannrs, (as they afirm it to have been) it 
was placed in the wall, out of contempt; but the new converted pil- 
grims would not give up the worship of the Diack stone; and simstrous 
portents forced the ministers of the new religion to connive at it. Ard~ 
bien authors also inform us that stones were worshipped all over Arabia, 
particularly at Mecca; and AresmannxsTani" says, that the temple at 
Mecca was dedicated to Zouar or Kyavun, who is the same with Sao 
toax. The author of the Dabistas declares positively that the //yer 
ad asad, or the black stone, was the image of Kyivun. nigh these 
accounts somewhat differ from those in the Parduds, yet '*-y shew that 
this dlack sfoue was the object of an idolatrous worship from the most re= 
‘taote times. * 

* Saue’s Kuan 
Tue 
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Tax Mustulmans, in order to palliate their idolatry towards it, have con- 
trived other legends. Kyavun is the Cuyux of Scripture, also called 
Rimpuan, which ia interpreted the God of Time. If s0, Cuvun, or Kr 
vun, must be Masta‘-pe'va, called also Mana‘-ca’La, a denomination 
of the same import with Ruapnan; the Egyptians called Honus, the 
lord of time; and Hoxus is the same with Hana, or Mana’sna'va® 


Tue reason of this tradition is, that the Sebians, who worshipped the 
seven planets, seem to have considered Saruan as the lord of time, on ac~ 
count of the length of its periodical revolution; and it appears from the 
Dabiston, that some ancient tribes in Persia had contrived a cycle of yearn. 
consisting of the revolution of Saturn repeatedly multiplied by itself, 


Asc'mara-a1’un'n, or Asc'balanast' bin, is obviously Ascaton; there 
Saarnancs was born, according to Diopoaus Sicuus, or, according 
to the Purduds, there she made her first appearance. 


Mana'-vua'ca'ssr'na'n is the st'hén or place of Samr'-Ra‘us', in 
the characters of Mana-nua'‘ca’, or the great and prosperous goddess, 
This implies also that she bestowed greatness and prosperity on her vo= 
taries, 


We cannot but suppose that the shin of Mana‘eaxa'oa' is the ate 
cient town dt Mabeg, called now Menbigz and Menbigs the Greeks called! 
it Heerapolis, or the holy city: it was a place of great antiquity ; and there 
was t famous temple dedicated to the Syrzan goddess, whose statue of gold 
was placed in the center, between those of Juritzx and Juno. It hada 


© See Dissertation on Egypt, &e. in the third volume of the Anais Researcher 
golden 
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golden dove on its head; hence some supposed it was designed for Sant. 
Raatrs, and it was twice every year carried to the sea-side in procession, 
This statue was obviously that of the great goddess, or Mana’sua‘ca'= 
prvs', whose history is intimately connected with that of the Deve in the 
‘western mythologists, as well as in the Purdaus. 


Aw ancient author ®* thus relates her origin:  dicitur et Enpbratis fluvio 
* ovum piscis Columba adsedisse dics plurimos, et exclusisse Deam Senignam 
* et misericordem hominibus ad doxam citam.”” “ Ie is related chat a 
« Dove hatched the egg ofa fish, near the Expbrates, and that after many 
 days’of incubation came forth the Goddess, merciful and propitious to 
‘© men, on whom she bestows eternal bliss.” Others say that fishes rolled 
an egg upon dry land, where it was hatched by a Dove, after which ap~ 
peared the Syriaw Goddess, 


Hen origin is thus related in the Pardads: The Yisvanas having for 2 
Jong time vexed the inhabitants of Ciylatuip, they at laxt applied for pro- 
tection to Ma’na'-ana‘cAsne'vi, who bad already appeared in that 
country in the cheracters of Sami-Ra‘wa’ and Caroci’ss’, or Ss1', in 
the shape of a Done; they requested also that she would vouchsafe to re~ 
side amongst them. The merciful Goddess granted their request ; and 
the place where she made her abode was called the si’-béu, or place of 
Manasana’ca’. 

. 

‘Tax Syrian name of Mubeg is obviously derived from Maua‘-ana'ca’, 

‘This contraction is not uncommon in the western dialects, derived fom 


* Lucius Awpativs ad Macars, 
the 
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the Sanserit ; and [ssvcusus informs us that the Greeks pronounced the 
Hindu word Mabd great, Mai, Mabog is mentioned by Pury, where we 
read Magog; but Mr. Danvitix shews that is should be Mahg: I cons 
clude from some manuscript copies. This is also confirmed by its present 
name, which is to this day Masbigor Mexbeg. We find it alsocalled Bam 
baked (myb) Bambyce); and in Nicevur’s Travels it is called Bow 
badtehe: 1 suppose for Bombaksche or Mombigz : but thia is equally corrupt~ 
ed from Ma'abbégs. In the same manner we fay Bombay for Momba; andt 
what is is called in Judis Bambu or Pambu, is called Membu in Thidet. 


Tux temple of Mabg was frequented by alf nations; and amongie 
them were pilgrims from Jadia, according to Lucian, as cited by the 
authors of the Ancient Univerfal History. 


Manoc, or Hierapolis, was called also Old Ninus, or Niniveb, according to 
Amatanus Manceieinus, and Parrostazatus: and there ie no mise 
take in Droporus Sicurwa and Crsezas, when they assert that there was 
a town called Niaiveb near the Euphrates. Scripture also seems to place 
Niniveb thereabouts for it is said that Rezen was between Néwucd and Ce 
Jack, And the situation of Rezen, called also Resains by ancignt authors, 
and Rexam by the moderns, is well known, as well as that of Calor on she 
banks of the Lycws, now the Zed, tothe castward of the Tigris. Mistued, o8 
course, must have been to the westward of these two places, and falls where: 
the Old Ninws is pointed out by Ammianus, Pxrosrratys, &e. 


Two places of chat name are mentioned in the Pandeds, under the name 
of Lilast'bén, the shan or place of Li'.s'sa or Ninvs. There can bono 
doubt, in my humble opinion, of their identity; for Samr'-Ra'wa' is obu 

. viously 
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viously Semtnamcs. Nixvs was the son of Bervs, and, according to 
the Pardads, Li':e'sa sprung from Ba‘is'swana, or Baesas for both 
denomimations, being perfectly synonimous, are indifferently used in the 
Purdnés. 


Nunrveu on the Tigres, acempa to be the s"hde of Li's s'sa, where he taid 
aside the shape and countenance of Ba’: e’sa, and assumed that of Li'is's 
sa, The other place of Litesa, which Sam-Ra’ma‘, delighted with 
the beauty of the spot, chose for the place of her residence, us Hrerapolss, 
called alio Nenus or Nineveb: hence we find her statue in the temple of 
Maua‘ssna’oa’, It us aatd to have been situated near a deep pool, or small 
Take, called from that circumstance Hradaxcita; and the pool near the 
temple of Ifterapols was deacisbed to be two hundred fathoms deep, Sa~ 
a'sRa'wa 1s represented in a most amiable light in the Puraza, as well 
as her consort Lina/awana, or Litt sa. 


Srarmanus of Byzontwm s.ys that Ntwus lived at a place called Teo 
land, previous to his butlding Nimuebs but this place, 1 beluve, 1 not 
mentroned by any other author. 


Niwus us with good reason supposed to be the Assua of Scripture, who 
busle Nearveb; and Assun is obviously the Is wana of the Purands, with 
the title of Li‘ca'swara, Li’sesa, or Ninus, Ihe word Lywana, 
though generally applied co deities, 15 also given in the Par wet Kangs . 
tt ngnifies Lord and Soverriga. . 

i 3 és ’ 
” 


Wri sespect to the monstrous origin of Bi/ta sa, and the thirtssune 
Pballt; my Pandst, who 1s an astionome: suspects 1¢ to be an attcmpt to 
reconcile the course of the moon to that of the sun, by dividing the synos 

Vor. Iv 46 dical 
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dical revolution into chirty-one parts, which may represent also three Hin. 
dred nad ten years, As this correction is now distwed, he coud wive me 
ho furcher information concerning it. To the event related.ts wcribed the 
origin of the Lenga or Phallus, and of its worship: it is said to have hips 
pened on the banks of the Gumnd-vati, or Eupbrates; and the first Phallus, 
under the mame of Balofwnra-Linga, waa erected on its banks, This is 
confirmed by Diopoacs Sicucus, who saya thet Searnawes toms 
att Odelitk from the mountains of Armenia, and erected it in the most con- 
spicuous part of Babylon : it was 150 fect kigh, and iz reckonod, by oe 
sart¢ author, as one of the seven wonders of the world®, The Frwe in 
thelr Talmud allude to something of this kinds speaking of the dierent 
sorte of earths of which the body of Anam wae formed, they fay that the 
earth which composed his generative parts, was brought from Babylonia, 


Twa next place of worship is the st’ben of Awa’va’saepz’v1's this is 
obviously the ty si, ama (Herron tés Anaias) of Staaso, or the temple of 
the goddess Awaza, or Anazat, with ite burning spring of NaratHa: 
They are upon a hillock, called Corewra by the antients, and now known 
by the name of Gorcoor: it is near Kerkook, and to the eastward of the Tigris. 
To this day it is visited by pilgrims from India; and I have been fortu- 
nate enough to} meet with four or five who had paid their devotions at 
this holy place, 3 consulted them separately, and their accounts Were sa 
satisfactory as could be expected. They call it Fudhd-muc'bé, or the fam 
ing mouth. 


‘Tits confagration is minutely described by Dionorus Sicvavst, 
who says, that in former times a monster called Auctpa, who vomited 


* Dros Ste. lib 3. cap ge + Diop. Sic. Lib, 4. cap. 5. 
flames, 
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flames appeared in Pirypie ; hence spreading along mount Taurus, the can- 
Gagestion burnt down all the woods, 23 far az Jndss: then, with a retro. 
grade course, swept the forests of mount Lidar, and extended aa far as 
Egypt and Africa: at lust a nop was put to it by Minerva. 


Tux Phrygrens remembered well this confisgration and the flood which 
followed. it, but as they could not conceive that it could originate from » 
benevolent Goddess, they transformed her into a monster, called Atct- 
aa, Alsida, however, is an old Geeek word, implying strength and power, 
and is therefore synonimous with Sucé or Séctéadevr, the principal form of 
Sa‘us'eRa‘ua‘, and other manifestations of the female power of nature. 


Tunran the names and titles of most of the Babylonian deities are pure 
Sansent: and many of them arc worshipped co this day in Jed, or at 
least their legenda are to be found 18 ihe Puntuds, 


Tue Seminanas is derived from Sami-Ramést, or Samr-Ramd, and Sao 
niaRintedévi. 


Mruirra from Milssia-Devi, because she brings people together ( Con- 
nuba), 


Snacks, or Sata, 1s from the Samserit Sérta-d’v1, pronor ‘ql ducd in 
the vulgar dialects: it implies strength and power. 


Suamsa, or Sarauso, is from Sarméméa, often pronounced ’ 
st signifies the mother of all: and she is the Magua Mater of thefiterern 


mythologists. 
gC Devi 
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Da'vr is called also A'ntargati, or Antargaté, because she resides within 
the boily, or in the heart, and thereby gives strength and courage, This 
is the Goddess of Victory in India, and they have no other: it is declared 
in the Purands, chat she was called A’xtaast’nt (a title of the same im- 
port with the former) in the forests of Visbéla-van, on the banks of the river 
Tamasa, in Chindra-duip: from A’strast’bi the old Britons, or rather the Row 
mans, wade Andrasie. 


Tux Babylonian Goddess was called also the Que of Heaven ; and to this 
day a form of Devs, with the title of Sverga-rédnindfvs, or Dav1, Quecw 
of Heaven, is worthipped in India. 


Rusa is from Hriydedevi, or the bashful or modest Goddess. 


Raku is from Récésware: 2 name of Luxys, from one of his favourite 
wives called Raca: it signifies also the full orb of the Moon. 


Naso, or Nzso, is I'swana, with the title of Nava, or Naba,the celestial, 
Nanoat is from Asargaléswara ; that is, he who is independent. 


Apnamemaizcn is from A’dbarm-cswara; for Vswana and Meuicy, 
in the Cbsideas language, are synonimous. 
oe . 
Apuakun’swasa is thus called, because he punishes those who devi- 
ate fyom the paths of justice and rectitude. 


AnAn-uxixen is from Atew-dswara, or Ie'wana, who, though above 
all, behaves to all with meekness and affability. 
Nimaop 
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Nainanop is from Newa-Rudia, because Re na or Ma ia‘aoe’va gave 
ham half of bis own strength. 


Vatentest’aa'n, called also Agacast'ban 1s smd in some Pxrands to be in 
Gusbe-durp, and in others, to be on the borders of st, tt includes all the 
mountainous country from Phrygea to Herat, 3 abmtast’ban and Agni-st'bie 
are denvminations of the same import, and signify the country or seat of 
fire, from the numerous volcanoes and burning springs which are to be 
found all along this extensive range of mountains. Ihe present Azar. 
Béyan ws part of it, and may be called Vabmesthau proper. Azar, in the 
old Persan, aignifies fire, and Beye, a mine or spring. This informae 
ton was given to me by Mr, Duncan, resident of Benarcs, who was 20 
kind as to consult on this subject with Manot-Avi-Kna n, one of the 
Auyils of the Zemsudary of Bensres. He sw a native of Khorascun, and well 
acquainted with the antiquities of hi» own country, and of Jran in general 
According to him, the printipal Basyax, or spring of fire, 1s at a place 
called Baut-Cubeb*, in Azar-Rarjan, Vaburst'bans called also I abnierye 
4pte, from the unmense quantity of fire collected in that country There 
are many places of worship remaining throughout Jr, still rusortcd to 
by devout pilgrims, The principal are Ba/k and the Pyr eum, near Herat 
Hoagléa, or Ancloye, near the rea, and about eighty miles trom the mouth 
of che Jpdus: 1t 1¢ now deserted, but there remain twenty-four temples 
of Bravinr. This place, however, 1» seldom wud Ws account of 
the difficulties attending the journey to it 


Ganca'wa's, near Congo, on the Person Gulpb, anothe: pl 
grimage, where are many caves, with springs in the mountain 


* Ie wvolgarly called Bale 
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Tur shin of Calyéna-Riys and Ghuinde-Riye, two incarnations of 
Visxn 9, is in the centre of Bxssore, on the banks of the Eaphress; and 
there are two statues carefully concealed from the sight of the Mussudmaus, 


Ava'va’ss'-pe'vi-sr'#a'n has been already mentioned ; and the gress 
Judlbmane'bi is the designation of the springs of Napbtho, near Batw, 


Tune is also another Hindu place of worship at Baberetw (5) Katif> and 
another at Astrachan, where the few Hindus who Hive there worship the Pot. 
84, under the name of Sirya-mxc’bi-Ganga ; tho legends relating te thie fi. 
mous river are to be found in the Panéads, and confirm the information 
of the pilgrims who have visited these holy places. ‘There are eti!? many 
Hindus dispersed through that immense countey ; they are unknown to the 
Mustulmans; and they pass for Guebris, as they call them here, or Payfn, 
There is now at Benares 2 Byébman of the name of Dx’'v1-pa's, whe ie a 
native of Me/ched; he was introduced lately to my eequaintance by Mr. 
Duncan; and he informed me that it was supposed there were about 2000 
families of Hindus in Kboraffan; that they called themselves Hindi, and are 
known to the Mufidmans of the country under that appellation. 


Tuts, in my opinion, accounts for the whole country to the south of the 
Cofpian sea, from Khoraffan and Arrokbage, aa far as the Black Sea being 
called Jedsa by the antienta; end its inhabitants in various places Sind: 
it is implicitly confirmed by the Parduds, in which it is said that the Sé- 
rya-magah-Ginga, or Volga, falls into the See of Sed. The Hindus near 
Bakw'and at Afiracban, call it the arw see, because they say it did not 
exist formerly. ‘They have legends about it, which, however, my Jearned 
friend Vinwya'exa'1H could not find in the Purdxds. : 

AcconDING 


YHS ORIGINOF MECCA, &c. gts 


Avooknzs: to the pilgrims I have consulted, there we about twenty 
be thirty familite of Hindus dt Balk y and Evezarys infornis us, that there 
were Hindus in Bactriana in his time. There are as many families xt Gas 
gézedz, or Congo; about one hundred at Bafora; and a few at Babarein: 

‘these informed Puaa‘wa'sevat', a:24y/ and fantous traveller, called alto 
Unn'ewann‘ay, because he always keeps his hands elevated above his 
bead, that formerly they correapoaded and traded with other Hindus on 
the bunks of tht river Nis, in the country of Mi/r; and that they had 
once.» house ar factory at-Caire; bue thet, on account of the oppretsion of 
the Perks and the roving Arabs, there had been no intercourse between 
them for sevetal generetions, There are no Hindus at Anéyésddévi, of 
Correwrs. but they compute a large number in the vicinity of Bat, and 
Denbend. The Shroffs ut Sémékbi are Benyans or Hindus, according to the 
‘Dictionary of Commerce, and of reves, as cited in the Freach Enw 


cyclopeedis*. 


‘Tun Oudéais-who live neac Derbend, are Hindss, as my friend Punana~ 
Punt was told, at Bake and Afrachax, in his way to Mofcows and their 
Brivo axe s2id vo be very learned but, as he very properly observed, 
this ought to be underftood relatively on a comparison with the other Hin. 
dus inn Pega, who are extremely ignorant. 

ee . 5 

His relation. is in a great measure confirmed by S724: RELERG, who 
calls chem Cxbs and Cubstuiz; and anys that they live née y, and 
are «distinct people, supposed to be Feus, and to speak stigmmgyebrerc 
Janguage. 3 





* Ad vocem Correfi. 
Tae 
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Tus Senscrit characters might easily be mistaken for the black Hebrew 
letters by superficial observers, or persons little conversant in subjects of 
this nature. 


Tue Arani, figuratively called the daughter of the Samtetree, and the 
mother of fire, isa cubic piece of wood about five inches in diameter, 
with a amall hole inthe upper part, A stick of the same sort of wood is 
placed in this cavity, and put in motion by a string held by two men, or 
fixed to abow. The friction soon produces fire, which is used for all 
religious purposes, and also for dressing food. Every Brabmen ought to 
have an rani; and when they cannot procure one from the Samr’-tree, 
which is rather scarce in this part of Jsdia, they make it with the wood of 
the Asvatt'ba, or Pippala-tree. This is also a sacred tree, and they distin. 
guish two species of it; che Pippala, called in the vulgar dialects Pipal, and 
the Chalat-palasha, The leaves of this last are larger, but the fruit is smal. 
ler, and not so numerous as in the former specics. It is called Chalat-palan 
sha, from the tremutous motion of its leaves, It is very common inthe hills, 
and the vulgar name for it is Pépalay from which ] suppose is derived the 
Latin ward Populus ; for itis certainly the trembling Poplar or A/pen-tree, 


Tux festival of Semsranzs falls always on the tenth day of the lunar 
month of Astina, which this year coincided with the fourth of OcioBer. 
On this day lamps are lighted in the evening under the Sami-tree; offer- 
ings are mftierof rice and flowers, and sometimes strong liquors; the vo- 
saries gig the praise of Sasi'-Rawa'-psvi’ and the Sami-tree; and ha- 
ving worshipped them, carry away some of the leaves of the tree, and 
earth from the roots, which they keep carefully in their houses till the re- 
turn of the festival of Sutxanis in the ensuing year. 
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ON TIE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 
BY LIEUTENANT R. H, COLEBROOKE. 


HE. Andaman islands are situated on the eastern side of the bay of 
Bengal, extending from north latitude 10° 32'to 13° go’. Their 
longitude is from ga° 6'to ga® 59° cast of Greemonb. The Great Andamun, 
or that portion of the land hitherto so called, is about one hundred and 
forty British miles 1m length, but not more than twenty in the broadest 
part. Its coasts are indented by several deep bays, affording excellent 
harbours, and it is intersected by many vast inlets and crechs, one of 
which has been found to run quite through, and is navigable for small 
vessels, The Little Andams 1 the most southerly of the two, and lies 
within thirty leagues of the asland Carmcobar. ts length 18 28 mules by 
17 in breadth, being more compact, but does not aflord any harbour, ale 


© Tris perhaps a wonder, that idands 4o extenaive, and lying in the tach of © many sh}5, 
ahoold have been, tillof Inte years, 0 little kavwa, that while the countries by which tba 116 
alsdiie encircled, have been increasing in popalition and wealth, having been from rime smunt= 
woorial ins state of tolerable civilization, thee wlands should have rem 1 tn a otate of nae 
ture, and (‘uur inhabitants plunged in the growest ignorance and barbariy 

"Tr wild spprarance of the country, and the untractable and ferociuu & «4 Hlnn of the 
natives, have beco the camer, penbublh, which hase dete ed narngators from! 1 oq aytbem 
and they have yuutly dveaded a shipwrech at the dudemaes sore than the slang. °, storing 
in the ocean, for altboagh at us highly probable, that in the course uf ume many wit! ve 
been wacked upon ther cousts, an tuatauce docs not oxrui of any of the crews bein, oF 
‘of a singke persoa returning to give any account of such a disater, 


Vor. IV, gb though 
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though tolerable anchorage is found near its shores. The former is sur- 
founded by a great number of smaller islands, 


‘T't shores of the main island, and indecd of all the rest, are in some 
parts rocky, and ina few places are lined with a smooth and sandy beach, 
where boats may easily fand. The interior shores of the bays and creeks 
are almost invariably lined with mangroves, prickly fern, and a species of 
wild rattan ; while the inland parts are covered with a variety of tall trees, 
darkened by the intermixture of cseepers, parasite plants, and underwood; 
which form altogether @ vast and almoft impervious forest, spreading 
over the whole country. The smaller islands are equally covered with 
wood; they mostly contain hills of a moderate height, but the main island 
is distinguished by a mountain of prodigious bulk, called from its shape 
the Saddle-Peak; it is visible in clear weather at the distance of twenty- 
five leagues, being nearly two theusand four hundred feet in perpendicufar 
height. There are no sivers of any size upon these islands, but a numa 
ber of small sills pour down from the mountains, affording good water, 
and exhibiting in their descent over the rocka a variety of little cascades, 
which are overshaded by the superincumbent woods. 


Tue soil is various in different parts of these islands*; consisting of 
black rich mould, white and dark coloured clays, light sandy soil, @lay 
mixed with pebbles of different colours, red and yellow earth; but che 
black mopld.is most common, Some white cliffs are met with along the 


( 
» fhe indebted to Major Kp and Captain Anceiaarp Biarn for many of the subsequent 
semisks, The latter wes employed by government in surveying these islands, and hug the credit 
‘of herlag faraished the fut complete and correct Chast of the dedemen, 


shores, 
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shores, which appear to have been originally clay, with 2 :rixture of sand, 
hardened by time into the consistence of stone, but might be cut, and 
would probably answer for building, Near the southern extremity of the 
great island, where it is mountainous and rocky, some indications of mi~ 
acrals have appeared, particularly of tin. There is also a kind of free~ 
atone, containing a yellow shining spar, resembling gold dust. Some of 
the hills bordering the coasta exhibit bluc shiszous strata at their bases, 
with the Brescia or pudding-stone; and some specimens of red ochre have 
heen found, not unlike cinnabar. 


Tae extensive foreats with which these islands arc over-run, produce « 
variety of trees fit for building, and many other purposes. The most 
¢ommion are the poon, dammer, and oil-trees; red wood, cbony, cotton. 
tree, and éuddaxm or almond-tree ; soondry, chingry, and bindy; A/c 
avdrian laurel, poplar, and a tree resembling the sattin-wood ; bamboos, 
and plaas, wich which the natives make their bows, cutch, affording the 
extract called Terra Japan ; the Afforr, or Nicobar bread-fruit ; alocs, 
ground rattans, and a vauery of shrubs. A few fruit-trecs have been 
found in a wild states but it is remarkable that cocoanuts, so common in 
other tropical countries, are here almost unknown, Many of the trees 
afford timbers and planks Mt for the construction of ships, and others 
mifht answer for masts, A tree grows here to an enormous size, one hax 
ving been found to measure thirty feet in circumference, Proiyi ing @ very 
rich dye, thar might be of usc in manufactures. ; 


Tux only quadrupeds yet discovered in these islands are wild hm, 
monkeys, and rats, Guanae, and various reptiles abound; amohh the 
3D2 Jatrer 
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latter is the green snake, very venomous ; centipedes of ten inches long, 
and scorpions. 


A vaniety of birds are seen in the woods; the most common are pi- 
gtons, crows, patroquers, king fishers, curlews, fish-hawks, and owls, 
A species of humming bird, whose notes are not unlike the cuckoo, is 
frequently heard in the night, 


‘Tux principal caverns and recesses, composing part ui the coast, give 
shelter to the birds that build the edible nests: an article of commerce in 
the China market, where they are sold at a very high price. It has been 
thought that these nests are formed from o glutinous matter exuding from 
the sides of the caverns, where th: .c birds, during aidification, reyort. 
Iris not known whether they emgrate; but the period of their incubation 
takes place in December, and continues till May. Not more than two 
white spotless eggs have been found in their nests; but they have been 
further supposed to breed monthly. 


Tue harbours and inlets from the sea are plentifully stocked with a va» 
siety of fish; such as mullets, soles, pomfret, rock-fish, skate, gurnards, 
sardinas, roc-balls, sable, shad, aloose, cockup, grobers, tecr-fish, old 
wives, yellow tails, snappers, devil-fish, cat-fish, prawns, shrimps, cfay- 
fish, and, many others: @ species resembling the whale, and sharks of an 
enormour size, are met with. A variety of shellfish are found on the 
reel, and in some places oysters of an excellent quality, Of the many 
roadrapores, coralines, zoophites, and shelis, none have yet been disco. 
vered but such as are found elsewhere, 


Tue 
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Tur Audaman islands are inhabited by 2 race of men the least civilized, 
perhaps, in che world; being nearer to a state of nature than any people 
we read of. Their colout is of the darkest huc, their stature in general 
vmall, and then aspect uncouth. heir hmbs are 1! formed and slender, 
ther belles pronunent, and, like the Afric, they have woolly heads *, 
thick lips, and fat noses, I hey go quite naked, the women wearing only 
at times a hind of tassel, o: fringe, round the middl, which is intended 
merely for ornament, as they do not betray any figns of bubtulness when 
ween without it. The men are cunning, crafty, and revengeful ; and fie» 


* Tu this respect they differ from all the various tribes inhibiting the continent of Ave, or ite 
Blinds, A atory is somewhere told of a stup full of Afrr en aucs, of both «ws, hiving Ieen 
ast away at the dedamant , and that hising pot to death tHusr mutcrs and the slip’s crea, they 
spread theaseelves over, and peopled the country» "Thus woty dics not appar to hve been will 
authentieated, nor have J ever met sith the prrtsculiy anthor who zelutee st, Vey bane bet 1s 
scrtedl by eome to be cannibala, and by others onde Captain Hama) ior» Var ages and a the 
Geographucal Dictionaries) to bea harraless 1 |anoffinsse people, isang chuily on ras and be 
getabks, ‘That they ase canaifat: hive 1 been fully proved, although from ther cruel and 
sanguinary duposition, great vorocity nd cunning modes ot Tying an aby b, there 18 reason ta 
duapect, that m attachang atranger oy ate fre yucntly app ld by unger, «they anv utubly 
pat te death che unfortunate xt: ss who fill wader ther lands, No postive mnstome, however, 
Mas been known of thetr eating the ech of theiremmus although the odie ot vome when 
they have killed, have Leen fund imangled and torn, It would be dificult te ueoent for th it 
ussersituing bosuliry 3 y*rmgess, without aenbing this as th cas, oaluis ue story of thar 
origin, maboreme y , should betroe, an which ers they might probably retain a tradition 
ef having once bs if atate of plavesy. “Thus an some degree would account tor the rsniout 
and comity they uw and thy would oturally wige perpetual win wath dow whom thy 
might suspect were cowe co anvade their country , or enslave them again 

‘3s would appear that these ialands were knows to the antuenti (sce Mayor 8, ) 71's Memourt, 
introduction, page xxix), ‘They ate mentioned, ! beheve, by Murco Py aad Me ance 
accounts of Zndra and China, Ly two Mabomedex traveler, who wont to tho fay nit th 
century (transisced frum the Aradic by Busvatus Rexavoor) may be seen dll @qn ne 
mous account. “ Beyond the two wands (Niyabales, probably Nicebers) esther Sy 
1» the people on this coat eat human fash quite raw , thetr complexion 1s blacks dew Mase 
fruarked, there countenance wn cscs frightful, these feet are very lange and almoat a cubst 1a 
 Sengl, and they go quite naked. ‘Ther hare mocmbachatvons, if they lady ubey would dee 
«vous all the passengers they could [ay hands on, dc," 
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quently express their aversion to strangers, ina loud and threatening tone 
of voice, exhibiting various signs of defiance, and expressing their eon- 
tempt by che most indecent gestures. At other times they appear quict 
and docile, with the most fasidious intent. They will affect to enter into 
4 friendly conference, when after receiving with a show of humility what. 
ever articles may be presented to chem, they set up a shout, and discharge 
their arrows at the donors. On the appearance of & veasel or boat, they 
frequently lic in ambush among the trees, and send one of their gang, who 
is generally the oldest among them, to the warer's edge, to endeavours by 
friendly signs to allure the strangera on shore, Should the crew venture 
to land without arms, they instantly rush out from their Jurking places, 
and attack them. In these skirmishes they display much resolution, and 
will sometimes plunge into the water to seize the boat s:and they have been 
known even to discharge their arrows while in the act ofawimming, Their 
mode of life is degrading to human nature, and, like brutes, their whole 
time is spent in search of food. They have yet made no attempts to culti- 
vate their lands, but live entirely upon what they can pick up, or kill, In 
the morning they rub their skins with mud, or wallow in it like buffaloes, 
to prevent the annoyance of insects, and daub thelr woolly heads with red 
ochre, orcinnabar, Thus attired, they walk forth to their different occue 
pations, The women bear the greatest part of the drudgery in collecting 
food, repairing to the reefs at the recess of the tide, to pick up shell-fish, 
while the men are hunting in the woods, or wading in the water to shoot 
fish with thr Yows and arrows. They are very dexterous at this extraor~ 
dinary phe of fishing, which they practice aluo at night, by the light of 
atorch. In their excursions through the woods, » wild hog sometimes 
rewards their toil, and affords them a more ample repast. They broil 
their meat or fish over a kind of grid, made of bambooa; but use no ealt, 
or any other seasoning. 

Tar 
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‘Fux Audamauers display at times much colloquial vivac'ty, and are fond 
of singing and dancing ; in which amusements the women equally partici 
pate. Their language is rather smooth than guttural; and their melodies 
are in the nature of recitative and chorus, not unpleasing. In dancing, 
they may be sgid to have improved on the strange republican dance astert~ 
ted by Vorraras to have been exhibited in England: Ou dancast a le 
"* vande, chacuu donne des coups de pieds a sox voisin, ct cx recor antent” The 
Andamaners likewise dancing ina ring, cach alternately kicking and slap. 
ping his own breech, ad tiium. ‘Their salutation is performed by lifting 
up a leg, and smacking with their hand the Jower part of the thigh. 


‘Tnxin dwellings are the most wretched hovels imaginable. An Andamun 
‘hut may be considered the rudest, and most imperfect attempt of the hu- 
man race te procure shelter from the weather, and anewers to the idea 
given by Virxuvius, of the buildings erected by the carlicst inhabitants 
vof che earth, Three or four sticks are planted in the ground, and fastened 
together at the top, in the form of a cone, over which a kind of thatch is 
formed with the branches and leaves of trees, An opening is left on one 
side, just large enough to creep into; and the ground beneath is strewed 
with dried leaves, upon which they lic. In these huts are frequently 
found the sculls of wild hogs, suspended to the roofe. 


Tata canocs are hollowed out of the trunks of trees by sweans of fire 
and instruments of stone, having no iron in use amongst then, ¢,"*rpt such 
utensils as they have procured from the Exropeans and sailors #4.» have 
lately visited chese islands; or from the wrecks of vessels former!, styand. 
ed on their coasts, They use also rafts, made of bamboos, to transport 
themselics across their harbours, or from one island to another, Their 

arms 
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arms have already been mentioned in part, I need only add that their bowe 
are remarkably long, and of an uncommon form ;, their arrows are headed 
with fish-bones, or the tusks of wild hogs; sometimes merely with a sharp 
bit of wood, hardened in the fire, but these are sufficiently destructive. 
‘They use also a kind of shield ; and one or two other weapons have been 
seen amongst them, Of their implements for fishing, and other purposes, 
little can be said. Handenets of different sizes are used in catching the 
small fry, anda kind of wicker-basket, which they carry on their backs, 
serves to deposit whatever articles of food they can pick up. A few apte 
cimens of pottery-ware have been seen in these islands. 


Tax climate of the Axdaman islands is rather milder than in Beagel. 
The prevailing winds are the south-west and north-east monsoons, the for- 
mer commencing in May, and bringing in the rains; which continue to 
fall with equal, if not greater, violence till November, At this time che 
north-east winds begin to blow, accompanied likewise by showers, but 
giving place to fair and pleasant weather during the rest of the year. 
These winds vary but little, and are interrupted only at times by the land 
and sca-breczes, The tides are regular, the floods setting in from the 
west, and rising cight fect at the springs, with little variation in different 
parts. On the north-east coast it is high water at the full and change af 
the moon at 8° gg’. The variation of the needle is 2° go’ easterly. 


° 
fr SPECIMEN OF THE ANDAMAN LANGUAGE. 


we 
Andamaa island, or . Ant, white in “y 
i Doughay 
native pene Mnnoet | winged state, my, 
Ant = ~  Ahooda, Arrow, + - Buttohic,, 
Ant, 
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Am, - - Pilic. Crow, - MNohah, 
Tocut, - Hojeeha 

Ba, - «+ Vilvila, 

Bamboo, - Otallie, Door, = - ‘Tang, 

Bangle, - - Ala, Todnnk - Mcengohee. 

Basket, - Tetegay, 

Black, = Cheegheooga, Earth, -  Totongnangee. 

Blood, +  Cochengohee, Ear, + Quaka, 


Bed, - <- Tahee, Tocat, « — Ingelholtah, 
To Beat, - Ingo taheya, Elbow, + Mohalayabay, 
Belly, ~ = Napoy, Ey, - Jabay. 

7 Totobaoto go 
To bind, - ley toha, Finger, + Momay, 
Bird, = = Lobsy, Fir, Mona, 
Tobite, - | Moepaka, Fish, -  Nabohee, 
Bost, - «= Loccay, Fash-hook, Atabea, 
Boar,! ~ — Stohee, Flesh, - — Woohee, 
Bow, =~ = Tongic, Foot, =  Gookee, 
Bowstring, Geetahie, Fiend, = — Padov, 
Breast, - - Cah, Frog, = Fuolay. 


Bone, ~  Geetongay. 
Goat, ~~ Kohkeg, 


Charegsl, - Wehee, Togo, = Oosurnu, 
Chin, - Pitang, Gra, + Tati. bee. 

Cold, - Choma, 

Coco-nut, - Bollatee, Har, - Otr 

Cotton cloth,  Pangapee, Hand, = + =~ Gonu or Monic, 
To cough, Ingotahey, Head, + ‘Tabay. 


Vou. IV, gE Honey, 
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Honey, = Lorkay, 
Hot, - Hooloo, 
House, +  Beaday, 
Jack Fruit, Abay, 
Jackal, - Omay, 
Tron, or any Metal, Dohic. 

Kiss, - Itolie, 
Knec, = Ingolay. 

To laugh, - Onkeomai, 
Leaf of atree,  Tongolie, 
Leg, - Chigie, 
Man, - Camolan, 
Moon, = Tabie, 
Musequeto, Hohenangee, 
Mouth, = + Morna. 
Nail, - Mobejedanga, 
Neck, - Tohiec, 

Net, - Botolec, 
Nose, =. Mellee, 
Paddle, or Oar, Mecal, 


Pain, - Alooda, 

Palm, - Dolai, 

Paper, = Pangpoy, 

Pike, - Woobalay, 

Topinch, - Ingeegenecha, 

Plaintain-tree,  Chotellee, 

Pot, - Bootchoohie, 
Totobati Ge- 

Tey tl { sia 

Ran, + Oye, 

Red, - Gheallop, 

Road, -  Echollee, 

Torun, ~ Gohabela, 


To feratch, -  Inkahey aha, 
Seed, = Keetongay, 
Sheep *, ~ Neena, 
Smoke, == Boleenee, 
Tosing, - Gokobay, 
To sit down, Gongtohee, 
Shadow, + Tangtohee, 
Tosleep, - Comal 

To sneeze, = Ob-cheka, 
Tospit, +=  Inkahoangy, 
Toswim, - Quaah, 


* Tt may appear surprising that they should hevs names for animals that are not found in 
cheir islands. ‘This circumstance may tend to confirm the story of their origin, 


To 


To swallow, 


Sky, 
Star, 
Stone, 
Sun, 


To take up, 


Thigh, 
Teeth, 
Tongue, 
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Beebay, 
Madamo, 
Chelobay, 
Wooly, 
Ahay, 


Catoha, 
Poye, 
Mahoy, 
Talie, 


Thunder and 
ning, 
To wash, 
Wap, = 
To walk, 
Water, + 
To weep, 
Wind, « 
Wood, + 


35. 
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F ataccee. 


Ings doha, 
Bohomakee, 
Boony-jaos, 
Migway, 
Oana-wannah, 
Tomjamay, 


Tanghee, 
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XXVIN. 
ON BARREN ISLAND AND ITS VOLCANO. 


SY BIEUTENANT R. H. COLEBROOKS. 


BOUT fifteen lexjguas to the castward of the Andaman islands Ii. an 

atland which navigators, from its appearance, have justly callid 
Barren, On the 12th of May 1787, Captun Kyo and myself, bang on 
board the Trsat Snow, on a voyage to Pulo Penang, Barven [land in 
sight, bearing SSW. seven icagucs distant, saw a column of smoke 1s- 
cending from ite automait, and by th help of our glasses plainly pricaved 
at to arise from « fall nearly .n its center, around which appoucd an 
extenarve valley, or erater; bur being becalmed, we could not ipproach 
nearey to examine it, 


Tx following sccount of this remarkable island 1s given by Captain 
Beara, in hus report of the Survey of the Andawas islands, 


© | cary shat Ginee Mirch the ares, and landed on Barren Jiland on 
# the s4fa-The volento was in & violent state of cruption, bursting 
* out immense volyman of smoke, and frequently thowers of red hor 
* sores, Some were af « size to weigh three or four tons, and had been 
* thrown some hundred yards past the foot of the cone here were 
“ two oF three eruptions while we were close to #5 several of the red 
“hot 
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hot stones rolled down the sides of the conc, and bounded @ consi- 
* derable way beyond us. The base of the cone is the lowest part of the 
island, and very little bigher than the level of the sea. It rises with 
“ an acclivity of 32° 17' to the hight of 1800 feet nearly, which is also 
the clevation of the other parts of the island, 


“ From its present figure, it may be conjectured, that the volcano 
first broke out near the centre of the island, or rather towards the 
north-west ; and in a long process of time by discharging, consum- 
ing, and undermining, has brought it to the present very extraor~ 
dinary form, of which a very correct drawing by Lieutenant Waues 
wall impress a distant idea, 


* T'nos: parts of the island that are distant from the volcano, are 
thinly covered with withered shrubs and blasted trees, It is situated 
“ jn latitude 12° 15' north, and fifteen leagues east of the northernmost 
" island of the Archipelazo*, and may be seen at the distance of twelve 
 Teagucs in clear wea ther. A quarter of a mile from the shore, there is 
“no ground with 150 fathoms of line.” 


“ 


REMARK, 


Faom the very singular and uncommon appearance of thia island, it 
might be conjectured that it has been thrown up entirely from the sea, 
by the action of subterranean fire. Perhaps, buta few centuries ago, 
it had not reared itself above the waves; but might have been gradually 


© ‘Tux caaterrnost cluster of the Srdaman islands, 


emerging 
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emerging from the bottom of the ocean long before it became sist 
ble; till at fength it reached the surface, when the air would naturally 
assist the operation of the fire that had been struggling for ages to 
get vent, and it would then burst forth. The cone or volcano would 
rapidly increase in bulk, from the continual discharge of lava and com- 
bustible matter; and the more violent eruptions which might have ens 
sued at times, when it would throw up its contents to a greater elevation 
and distance, might have produced that circular and nearly equidistant 
tidge of land we see around it, 


Ir this conjecture should gain credit, we may supposc not only many 
islands, but a great portion of the habitable globe, tw have been thrown 
up by volcanos, which arc now movtly extinguished. Many hilly and 
islanda now clothed with verdurc, hear evident marks of having once 
been in this state. A ground plan of Burrox islind would vo exactly ree 
semble some of the lunar spots, as seen through a ood telescope when 
their shadows are strong, that I cannot help thinking there are alo many 
more volcanos in the moon than have yet been discovered by a celebrated 
modern astronomer *. Those remakable valleys, or cavitics, discernible 
in her disk, have many of them a single hill im their center, and are sui 
rounded by a circular ridge of a similar appearance, 


Quany. May not the moon be surrounded by an arov'aphert of pure 
air, which differing essentially in its propertics from the dtinusphere of 
our earth, might account for some of the phenomena of her appearance 
tous? Ap atmosphere of this sort might be so transparent ay nut to 


Heascutit, 
retract 
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sefract the rays of light in a sensible degree, orto produce the least change 
in the appearance of a atar passing through it when an occultation is ob- 
served. At the same time, it would increase ina high degree, the in- 
flammability and combustion of matter, 40 82 to produce volcanos; and 
if we suppote the moon to have neither aeas nor vegetation on her surface, 
the sun’s light would be more strongly reflected than from the earth, 
where the rays are liable to absorption by water and vegetables, 


EXTRACT 
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XXX. 
EXTRACT 


FROM 
A DIARY OF A JOURNEY OVER THE GREAT DESART, 
trom 
ALEPPO TO RUSSORA, IN APRIL 1782, 
coumonicatey 
BY SIR WILLIAM DUNKIN, 


SND PUSLIGEED WITH A VIPW TO DIRECT CIE ATTLNIION OF SUIUAT TRASLITOAS 
TO THE RUIN DLSCRIBED EN Ite 


APRIL 16. 
S* off at five in the morning; cm amped at five in the evenings the 
day intensely hot; the soil in gentral sandy; some few shruby and 
buthes, but now quite brown, and so dry, that with the least touch they 
fall to powder; many stalks of lavender and rosemary ; and in very dry 
red sand several scarlet tulips; other sorts new to me, one of 4 singulat 
kind, in colour and smell like a yellow Jupin, but 1 figure like the cone of 

4 fir-tree, from ten to twelve inches long, 


Arrre about two hours in this sort of country, the ground appeared 
more verdant and firm ; we then came to some very ¢x «> ‘nary ruins 
our Sbaikb had seen, but never had approached them befirr +e prevatled 
on him; he called the place Castrohuon ; another arab called 11 Galway ; 
our Armentom, who interpreted for us in very bad Italian, called it Castro 
duo fratsile (I try to give the names fiom their mode of pronouncing); hat 


we first saw was a square, cach side about 400 yards alony She walls 
31 forty 
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forty fect lugh, yet entire in many places; at cach angle there is a circu. 
lar toncr, two others in each of the sides; they rise much higher than the 
walls; the rowers and the wails constructed with very large blocka of cut 
stone. ‘To what use the hollow of the square had been applied, I could 
form no conjecture; in it imnicnse blocks of cut stone, and segments of 
arches of dilferent dimensions, tumbled togethcr in monstrous heaps 5 near 
to the gateway by which we etitered, ¢wo arches remain perfect, a third 
neatly so; they were probably carried all along the inside of (but distinct 
at Icast twenty fect fiom) the wall. Thescarches spring from very slender 
pillars, cach pillar a single shaft; the arches are nearly semicircular, of 
the yame beautiful white stone as the pillars. Abouta quarter of a mile 
from this square there is another, which appears to be a fourth part less; 
the entrance into this is under the lofticst as well as the widest arch of 
stone I ever saw: I had no means of measuring, which J much regretted ; 
1 cannot draw, which I regretted much more. ‘The proportions of the 
pillars, and of the arch which they support, conveyed to me something 
more just and beautiful than I can describe. The inside of the arch is 
richly ornamented with sculpture; at the sides there are niches, I suppose, 
for statucs ; the outer face of the building is composed of great blocks of 
stone as the greater square ; and in many places yet entire, appear to be 
as wll chisscled and jointed as the best constructed marble building I 
ever saw, cven at Venice, The height of the wall secms to be equal to 
that of the greater square ; the thickness, which from some breaches quite 
through may bé observed, from seven to cight feet, all through of the same 
stone, with little, if any, cement: the number and disposition of the 
towers the same as in ihe other; but in this, where the towers rise above 
the wall, they are more ornamented ; two circles or bands of sculpture 
at equal distances appear relieved from the body of each tower; ‘it as all 

the 
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the tops are broken off, I could not guess how chey iad been closed, The 
sculpture on the inside of the yreat arch of entrance, and on many of the 
fragments of prostrared pillars, appear ike thove of Mi. Woos'y plates 
of the ruins of Palmira. Over the entrance-ach on the inside, are some 
remains of an inscription in Arabic; but so defaced, that our Shirt, who 
reads and w.ites Arabic, could not make out one word. Alt along the ine 
side of this square, arches formed of the finest brick are vonstructed; they 
project from the wall about thirty fect, and are about twenty feet high over 
the arches; and close up to the wall is a platform of earth perfectly level, 
and now covered with sich and verdant herbage, No vestige ot buildings 
appear in the hollow of this square, bur many fiagnunts of pallary he in 
ruins; some are of brick, and so cemented, that it must he as difficult 1 
separate their parts as if they were solid blocks of stone, ‘Ther aie no 
openings in the walls from which any thers could have been dhvhaayed ; 
in the towers there are openings, at rvntar distances, which scrim to have 
been designed to admit light only © wt sarany hostile purpose, Lapudise 
tant from cach of the squares is a building of the same sort of stonc, about 
fifteen feet aquare, though it appears to have been much higher, a a. stl 
considerably more lofty than the other building: the tans hy which this 
was ascended appear perfect from about twelve fect abuse the sound, 
what were lower, now a heap of rubbish; there docs not remuuin the ap- 
pearance of any communication between this and the other burkdines : all 
the interjacent ground is level, and now verdant; no stream a sell gppeats 
nearer than the well we stopt at yesterday, about six hers an hence. 
If this district could be supplied with water, it would be rie indeed; tor 
several miles onward we thought we discovercd the remains of venches 
or cuts for the conducting of water over the plain. ‘The 4)./s were en- 
tirely ignorant respecting these extraordinary buildings; when, or by ¥ tom 

ga erected, 
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erected, or when destroyed. The Shaikh hurried us away, very much 
dissatisfied that we had lost so much time; he swears he never will come 
near it again: the distance fram A/cppois six days casy journey. The Shaikh 
says that we arc now about forty miles from Palntra, which is on our right, 
and about fifty from the Eupbraics, on our left. No person at Aleppo gave 
me any hint of sucha place, The gentlemen of our factory at Bussore 
had never heard of it. 


PROSOPIS 


XXA. 
PROSOPIS ACULEATS. KGINIG. 


IMUAMIE OF Vib HINDES 
Th TAL NORIHIRN CLR Ky 


BY DOCTOR ROXBURGH, 
HIS grows to be a pretty large tre., isa native of most parts of the 
coast, chiefly of low lands at a considerable distance from the sea, 
and may be only a variety of P. Sprigera, for the thorns are in this some- 
times wanting; flowers during the cold, and beginning of the hot seasons, 


Tauns tolerably erect, bark deeply cracked, dirty ash colour. 

Baancuxsirregular, very numcrous, forming a pretty large shady head, 

Parcaxss scattered over the small branches; in some trees wanting. 

Leaves alternate, generally bipinnate, from two to three in hes long, 
pinne from onc to four, when in pairs opposite, and have a gland be- 
tween their insertions. 

Lxarists opposite, from seven to ten pair, obliquely lanced, smooth, 
entire, about half an inch long, and one-sixth broad, 

Stipucs none. 

Spixcs several, axillary, filiform, nearly erect. 

Bracrs minute, one-flowered, falling. 

Fiowsxe numerous, small, ycllow, single, approximated. 

Caxyx below, five toothed. 
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Fiiaments united at the base. Anibers incumbent, 2 white gland on the 
apex of each, which falls off soon after the flower expands. Style 
crooked. Stiga simple. 

Lecuss long, pendulous, not inflated. 

Snzps many, lodged in a brown mealy substance. 

* 


Tue pod of this tree is the only part used. It is about an inch in cir- 
cumference, and from six to twelve long; when ripe, brown, smooth, and 
contains, besides the seeds, a large quantity of a brown mealy substance, 
which the natives cat; its taste is swectish and agreeable ; it may therefore 
be compared to the Spanssh Algaroba, or locust-tree. (Czrxatonia Si- 
Ligua Linn, 


NOTE, 


In compliance with Dr, Kaw1o’s opinion, I have called this a Prosopis, 
though 1 am aware that the antheral glands give it a claim to the genus 
Adenanthera. 


TO 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 
SIR JOHN SHORE, BARONET, 


GOVERNOR GENERAL, AND PRESIDENT OF THE ASIATIC SOUIL TY. 


DEAR 418, 

NAVE had from Mr. Gonbtwesaat (ane of the Honouable Compa- 

ny’s aatronomers at Fort Suint Gorge, a person of much ingenuity, and 
who applies himself to che study of antiquities) some drawings taken from 
the cave on the island of E/phauta. They are the most accurate of any I 
have seen, and accompanied with a correct descripuun, This gentleman 
argues ably in favour of its having been an Idd temple; yet I cannot 
assent to his opinion, The immense excavations cut out of the .olid 
rock at the Evepbanta, and other cavey of the like nature on the wland of 
Salsette, appear to me operations of too seat labour to have been exeruted 
by the hands of so feeble and efleminate a race ay the aborigines of /né. 
have generally been held to be, aadstill continue: and the few fiyurey that 
yet remain entire, represent persons totally distinct in ¢ terior from the 
present Ifindus, being of a gigantic size, having larg« prominent faces, and 
bearing sume resemblance to the Aéyssrman, who inhabn the country on 
the west side of the Red Sia, opposite to fuéw, There is no tradition ol 
these caves having been frequented by the Hindos as places of worslinp ; 
and at this period no pojab 1, performed at any of then, +. they ale 
scarecty ever visited by the natives. I recollect particula ' y that R vwo- 
warn Row, when at Bowhay, dut not at I hold them in any degive of 


veneration. 
I flatter myself that you, Sir, will agre with ne in thinking the accom 


panying Memoir deserving of being inseited in our procecdings. 
Mr. Gore 


( 48 ) 

Mr. Gorpincnam acquaints me, that he bas paid two visits to some 
curious remains of antiquity, about thirty-five miles sowtherly of Madras, 
commonly known by the name of the Seven Pagedes. He promises to 
transmit to me his remarks on these curiosities, with copies of the in- 
scriptions, which are in charactera unknown to the people of the district, 
He declares himself highly ambitious of the favor of being admitted into 
our Society; and I shall be much gratified in being instrumental to his 
obtaining that favour, from a conviction that he will greatly add to our 
stock of information, and prove an useful member. 


I cannot conclude an address to you, Sir, as the worthy successor of 
the gentleman who lately presided over our Society with so much credit 
to himself and benefit to the public, without adverting to the memory of 
Sir Wiitiam Jones, whose universal acience and ardent zeal for dif. 
fusing knowledge, I have had so many occasious to admire during the 
course of an acquaintance of twenty-five years. 


I wava the honour to be, with the greatest respect, 
Dran‘Sia, 
Your most faithful and most obedient servant, 


Caleutta, J. CARNAC. 
agth July, 1998- 


SOME 
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OME ACCOUNT 
. ena 
QAYE-IN THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA. 


Z | nemmneemimaneel 
sree a 
[i Bptens Come, whieh degttuared la ¥ dahl Inland in the harbour 
of has desereodly ateracted the aetention ofthe curious; an 
clephant of bléck stone, large as the life, is deen near the landing-place, 
from which che isle ook iis nerkes the cave is about three 
quarters of a mile dygk 5 the path leading to ie hes through 2 
valley , the hills on Aer aide beautifully clothed, and, except when in- 


texiupted by the dovd calling to her absent mate, a solemn etillness pre- 
vailss the pind fiend for counenyoting the eppeonching scerte, 
‘ railed rt + 


Tas envy te formed in a hull of stones its massy roof 1s supported by 
rows of regularly disposed, but of an order diffrent from any in. 
une withlds* ( gigantle figures, in relief are obdprved on the walle, thesc as 
well as the columns are shaped in the solid rock, and by ayy’ 1 xt would 
appear possessed of some ability, unquestionably of art ‘vit, g perseve- 
rance. Several of the columns have been levelled, and .se figores muti 
lated, as I um informed, by the Portuguese, who were at the trouble (and 
no small ont) of dragging cannon up the bull, for the better execution of 
thi, exploitemdDestructive Superstition seeks not for ment; she commuts 


* See the sketch of one of the pullers 
Vor. IV. 3G fo 
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to the flames and to destruction, members of a community most valuable, 
and structures doing honour to human ability ! 


Tue wall at the upper end of the cave is crowded with sculpture; the 
attention is first arrested by a grand bust, representing a being with three 
heads; the middle face is presented full, and expresses 2 dignified compo- 
aure; the head and neck splendidly covered with ornaments, The face on 
the left is in profile, and the head-dress rich; in one of the hands is a 
Hower, in the other a fruit resembling 2 pomegranate; a ring like that worn, 
by the Hindus at present is obterved on one of the wrists; the expression 
of the countenance by no means unpleasant. Different is the head on 
the right; the face is in profile, the forehead projects, the eye stares; 
snakes supply the place of hair, and the representation of a human scull 
is conspicuous on the covering of the head; one hand grasps a monstrous 
Glia de Capella (the hooded snake,) the other a smaller ; the whole together 
calculated to strike terror into the beholder. The height of this bust is 
about eiyblecn fect, and the breadth of the middle face about four; but the 
annexed drawing of this piece of sculpture will give a better idea of it, 
perhaps, than words, 


Eacu side of this niche is supported by a gigantic figure leaning on a 
dwarf, as in the drawing. 


A nicuz of considerable dimensions, and crowded with figures, on 
cither side the former; in the middle of the niche, on the right, stands a 
gigantic figure, apparently female, but with one breast only. This figure 
has four arms, the foremost right hand is leaning on the head of a bull, the 
other grasps a Cobra de Capella, while a circular shield is observed in the 
inner left hand; the head is richly ornamented; on the right stands a male, 

dearing 
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buanng & pronged instrument, reacmbling a trident; on the left is a fee 
male, holding a mace or eceptre; near the principal is beautiful youth 
on an elephant; above this is 2 figure with four heads, supported by 
awans or geese; and opposite is a male with four arnis, mounted on the 
shoulders of another, having a sceptre in onc of the hands. At the top of 
the niche small figures in different attitudes are obscrved, seemingly sup. 
ported by clouds, 


THe most conspicuous of the group on the niche to the left, is 2 male 
near seventeen feet in height, with four arms ; on the left stands a female 
about fifteen fect high. The same circular rings worn by the present Jdinds 
women, are observed on the legs and wrists of this figure; the hair bearsa 
like correspondence in the mode of putting it up; the countenance is pe~ 
culiarly soft, and expressive of gentleness, In the back ground, a figure 
with four heads, supported by birds, and one with four arms, on the 
shoulders of another, arcalso ubserved. Several smaller figures in attend= 
ance: onc with the right knee bent to the ground, in the atutude of ad. 
dressing the principal, bears a crese, exactly resembling that in present 
use. The heads of most of the small male figurcs have a whimsical ap. 
pearance, being covered with an cxact resemblance of our wigs. 


On each side of hese groups is a small duk room, sacred in ancient 
times perhaps toatl but the unpolluted Brihmew; but bats, spiders, scor- 
pions, and snakes, are now in the possession. 


Ture of the last described group, and nearer vue side of the cave, i» 
another: a male is observed in the action of leading a female towards a 
anajestic figure seated in the corner of the niche, bis bead covered like 

Ga our 
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our judges on the bench; the countenance and attitude of the female 
highly expressive of modesty and a timid reluctance: a male behind urges 
her forward. Several smailer figures compose this group. 


Curious it is to observe all the female figures have ornaments round 
the wrists and legs, like thore worn by the Hirde women at present, 
while the males bearing the same correspondence, have ornaments round 
the wrists only. 


Orrosire the last niche, and fifty feet nearer the entrance, is another 
of equal dimensions, inclosing a figure that forcibly arrests the attention: 
it isa gigantic half-length of 2 male with eight arms; round one of the left 
arms a belt, composed of human heads, is seen; a right hand grasps a sword 
uplifted to sever a figure, seemingly kneeling {but too much mutilated to 
distinguish it properly) on a block, held in the correspondent left hand ; a 
Cora de Capella rises under one arm; among the singular decorations of 
the head, 2 human skull is observed: above are several small figures, repre= 
sented in distress and pain. Many of the figures mutilated, asisthe prine 
cipal, whose aspect possesses a great degrce of unrelenting fierceness. 


Caossinc tothe other side of the cave, near one of the small rooms be+ 
fore-mentioned, a male sitting as the peopic of this country do ar present 
is observed ; a female in the sane posture on his left, with en attendant 
on either side: at the feet of the male is the figure of a bull couchant s 
and in each corner of the niche stands a gigantic guard. Opposite is a 
correspondent niche: the figures being a good deal mutilated, and the ai. 
tuation dark, prevent these being properly discriminated ; a sitting male 
figure, having an attendant on cither hand, is however perceived. 

A rein 
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A wicus filled with figures, greatly defaced, is observed on cach side 
the entrance. On one side is 2 male that had eight arms, which are all 
destroyed ; in the back part is the figure with four heads, supported by 
birds; and the other figure with four arms, whimsically elevated, A large 
sitting figure is the principal in the opposite niche ; a horse and rider in 
the back ground; the former caparisoned according to the present mode 
in this country. 


Ow the left side and half way up che cave, is an apartment about thirty 
feet square, enclosing the Lingam ; an entrance on the four sides, and cach 
side of either entrance is supported by a figure seventeen feet in height, 
cach figure being ornamented in a different style, 


Tue part of this surprising monument of human shill and perseverance 
hitherto described, is generally called rhe great anes its length w 135 
feet, and breadth nearly che sane. A plan accompanics uy account, 
which, however, I cannot venture to pronounce potectly conect, havin, 
mislaid a memorandum of particular party which were deduced, and with 
sufficient correctness perhaps from the gracral measures preserved, But 
there are compartments on both sides, separated from the gueat cave, by 
Jarge fragments of rock and loose carth, herctofore probably a part of the 
reof. That on the right is spacious and contains several pieces of scalp- 
ture: the-most remarkable is a large figure, the body humar, but the head 
that of an elephant. ‘he lingam is also enclosed here. -bove each of 
a line of figuics, standing in a dark situation, is a pir of sculprure, 
pointed out to me as an inscription: however {with the assistance of a 
torch) F found one an exact copy of the other, and with little rescom- 


lance of characters. 
TH 
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Tur compartment on the other side contains several sculptures, and 
ainone the rest, a figure with an clephant’s head and humah body. A deep 
cavity in the rock hereabout contains cxcellent water, which, being shele 
tered from the influence of the sun, is always cool, and deacrvedly held in 
estimation by those whom curiosity leads here through a scorching atmo- 
sphere. A traditional account of the extent of this cavity, and the com» 
munication of its waters by subterraneous passages, with others, very dise 
tant, @s given me by a native of the island, which would make a consi- 
erable figure in the hands of a poet. 


Gicantie as the figures are, the mind is not disagrecably moved on 
viewing them, @ certain indication of the harmony of the proportions. 
Uaving inc.sred three or four, and examined the proportions by the scale 
we allow the .nost correct, { found many stood even this test, while the 
disagreements were not equal to what are met with every day in people 
whom we think by no means ill proportioned. 


‘Tue istand wherein these curious remains of antiquity are situated, is 
about five miles and a half from Bombay, in an easterly direction ; its cir- 
cumference cannot be more than five miles: a neat village near che Jand= 
ing-place contains all its inh:Litants, whom, inclusive of women and chil | 
dien, number about one hund.cd. Their ancestors, they tell you, having 
been improperly treated by the Portuguese, fled from the opposite island of 
Salset hither, cu’tivating rice, and rearing goats for their support, In the 
same humble road do they continue. The islanders have no boat; they 

.cut wood from the adjoining hills, which the purchasers remove in boats 
” of their owns they are under ous protection, and pay about fifty-six pounds 
annually to the government; the surplus revenue furnishes their simple 
clothing. By persevering in this humble path, these harmless people con- 
tinue 
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tinue to rejoice in tranquillity under their banyan-tree, The cave, they 
tell you, was formed by the Gods: and this is all they pretend to know of 
the matter. 


Vartous have been, and are to this day, the conjectures respecting the 
Elephanta Cave. Those who attempt to deduce its origin from the Egyp- 
tiaus, from the Jews, or from ALexannen fhe Great, appear to me, with 
due deference, to give themselves much unnecessary trouble; which I shall 
farther endeavour to shew as briefly as the subject will adinit of, rhovugh 
at the same time it must be observed, that resembling features are not 
wanting in the case of the Lgyptians and of the Jit, to lead towards such 
deductions; but these resemblances strike me as tending to the elucidation 
of 2 more interesting hypothesis, v:. ‘That the systems of those people 
were copies of an original, found in ti. ¢ rf of the veld. 


Tue striking resemblance ip sevcial particulars of the figures in the 
eave to the present Hinde race, would induce those who fram history, as 
well as from observation, have reason to believe they have preserved the 
aame customs from times iminetnorial, to imagine the ancestors of these 
people its fabricators; but those who arc in a smal! degree acquatred 
with their my/lvogy, will be persuaded of it; nor is a much greater vatens 
of knowledge requisite to cnable us to discover it to be a emple dedica- 
ted principally to Siva, the desirorer or changer. 


Tue dust is doubtless a personification of the three ,.and Jdmdu attii- 
butes of that Bemg for whom the ancient Hindus entertained the most pro- 
found veneration, and of wow they had the most sublime conceptions. 
The middle head represents Brausa, oF the ercative attribute; that on 
the left, Visnau, or the preserving ; and the head on the right, Stva, or 


the destructive or changing attribute. 
faa 
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Tie figure with ove /rcast has been thought by most to represent a4 
Awaz ; it however, appears to me a sepresentation of the consart of Siva, 
exhibiting the active power of her lord; not only as Bawani, or cou- 
rage, but as Isax1, or the goddess of nature, considered as male and fe- 
iale, and presiding over generation, and alsoas Duacs. Here we find 
the bull of Iswana (onc of Stva’s names) and the figure bearing his tri- 
sule, or trident. ‘The beautiful figure on the clephant is, J imagine, 
Cama, or the Hinds God of Love; the figure with four brads, supported 
by birds, isa representation of Baauna ; and that with four arms, mount~ 
ed on the shoulders of another, is Visuxu, 


Tus two principal figures in the niche to the left, represent, perhaps, 
Siva and his Goddess as Panvati. Ilere, as before, we observe Buan- 
wa and Visunu in the dack ground. 


‘Tnx terrific figure with cight arms has been much talked of; some 
will have it to represent Socomon, threatening to divide the harlot’s 
child ; others, with more reason on their side, suppose it to represent the 
tyrant Cansa, attempting the life of the infant God Carsuna, when fos 
tered by the herdaman Ananna, To me, the third attribute, or the dea 
stroyer in action, appcars too well represented to be mistaken. The dis- 
tant scene, where the smaller figures appear in distress and pain, is perhaps 
the infernal regions. The figure about to be destroyed, does not seem to 
mean infant, but a full grown person; if, indeed, the destroyer was of the 
human size, the figure in question would bear the proper proportion as 
an infant; but as he is of enormous magnitude, a human Zring, full grown, 
would appear but an infant by the side of him; and thus it is, 1 ima- 
gine, that people have been deccived: a case by no means uacommon 
in circumstances like the present. 


Tur 
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Twx sitting male and female figures having a bull couching at the foct 
of the former, are Siva and his Goddess; and thus are they represented 
in the pagodas of the present day. 


No person can mistake the figure with the human body and clephant's 
head for any other than Gane'sa, the Minds God of Windom, and the 
first born of Siva; and thus is he represented at present. 


Faow what has been advanced, it will appear incontestible, 1 imagine, 
that this is a Hindu temple; whence the Lingum isa testimony sufficient 
of Siva’s having presided here, without the other evidences which he 
intelligent in the Hinds mythology will have discovered in the course 
of this account, 


To deduce the era of the fabrication of this structure is not +o easy a 
task; but it was, no doubt, posterwr to the great schism in the flide 
religion, which, according to ine Puranas, I learn, happened at a period 
coeval with our date of the creation. Be this as it may, we have account~ 
of powerful princes who ruled this part of the country of a later date, 
particularly of one who usurped the government in the ninctitth year of 
the Christian ata, famed for a passion for architecture, Manv worse 
hypothesis have been, than onc which might be formed of hi having 
founded the cave; but I am led to imagine, no ccrisin « clusions on 
this dark subject could be drawn from the sour “nformation. 


open at present. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRESENT STATE OF DELHI. 


BY LIEUTENANT WILLIAM FRANKLIN, 


T= once celebrated city of Deibi, the capital of Mussaimen sovertigney 

in Hindestes, and, in more carly times, the seat of Hinds dominion 
over northern Jedis, has employed the pen of many different authors, Asi 
atic and Ewrepeon; though of the latter in a less degree than might have 
been expected, 


Tux following account of the present state of this ancient city, is exe 
tracted from a journal of observations madc during an official tour through 
the Deveb and the adjacent districts, in company with Captain Ruywoi ps, 
of the Bombey establishment, appointed by the Bengal government to sur- 
vey thet part of the country in the year 1793. 


Ir cannot be supposed to contain much new information on things al- 
ready described by others; but, asa faithful statement gf | actual con 
dition of the once flourishing metropolis of a great kin dy now sn ruins, 
it may be acceptable; and in this hope it is offered, w .l deference to the 
Society ; who will judge whether it be deserving of more general dif- 
fasion by publication with their more important researches. 
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Tue estent of the ruins of old Delly cannot, L auppose, be less than a 
circumference of twenty miles, reckoning fiom the gardens of Shalimar, on 
the north-west, to the Au/lub Minar on the south-cast; and proceeding 
from thence along the heart of the old city by way of the mausoleum of 
Nizam-a-peis, on which stands [icmaroon’s tomb, and the old fort 
of Def on the banks of the Fxmua, to the Ajmere gate of Shab Febanabad. 


‘Tn environs to the north-west are crowded with the remains of apa- 
cious gardens and country-houses of the nobility, which were formerly 
abundantly supplied with water by means of the noble canal dug by Arr 
Minnaw Kian, and which formerly extended from above Panipnt quite 
down to Deibi, where it joined the Fxuua; fertilizing in its course a tract of 
more than nincty miles in length, and bestowing comfort and affluence 
on those who lived within its extent. This canal, as it ran through the 
suburbs of Mogn! Patab, nearly three miles in length, was about twenty-five 
fect deep, and about as much in breadth, cut from the solid stone-quarry, 
on each side, {rom which most of the houses in the neighbourhood have 
been built. It had small bridges erected over it at different places, some-of 
which communicated with the garden-houscs of the nobility. 


In the year of the Hagiree 1041 (A. C, 1631-2) the Emperor Suan 
Jenan founded the preaent city and palace of Shab- Febanabad, which he 
made his capital during the remainder of his reign. The new city of Shab- 
Fehanatad lies ot the western bank of the Fumua, in latitude 28° 96‘ north. 
The city is about seven miles in circumference, and is surrounded on 
three sides by a wall of brick and stone; a parapet runs along the whole, 
with loop holes for musquetry ; but there are no cannon planted on the ram- 
parts. The city has seven gates; viz. Labore gate, Ajmere gate, Turkoman 

gate, 
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yate, Delle gate, Moor gate, Cabul gate, and Cabsmee gate; all of which 
are built of frce stone, and have handsome arched entrances of atone, 
where the guarda of the city keep watch. Near the Ajmere gate is a Mam 
drissa, or college, erected by Guazi-u-nuiw Kuan, nephew of N17 Ame 
vi-Moottuck: itis built of red stone, and situated at the centre of a spa- 
cious quadrangle, with a stone fountain, At the upper end of the area is 
a handsome mosque built of red stone, inlaid with white marble. The 
apartments for the students are on the sides of the square, divided into 
separate chambers, which are small but commodious. The tomb of Girazt 
ix in the corner of the square, surrounded by a shrine of white marble, 
picrced with latticeework. The college is now shut up, and without ine 
habitants. In the neighbourhood of the Cahu/ gate 1a garden, calkd Tees 
Hiazari Baug, in which is the tomb of the quecn Marxa-Zemani, wife 
of the emperor Monuxstun Sian: a marble tablet, placed at the head 
of the grave, is engraved with some Per 1.2 couplets, informing us of the 
date of her death, which happened fivi yours since, ann. Hegare 1203. Near 
this tomb is another, of the princess 711 su Nissa Bricum, daughter of 
Avnunocsss, Onarising ground near this garden, from whence there 
isa fine prospect of Sbub Febaxabad, are two broken columns of brown 
granate, eight feet high, and two and a halfin breadth, on which are in 
scriptions in an ancient character. 


Wirnim the city of new Delbi are che remains of sia cplendsd pa- 
laces,j belonging to the great Omrahs of the empuc. —«aign she targest 
are those of Kummux-v-pezn Kitax, Js xrto Monuvvun Susi; Att 
Minpan Kaan, the Persians the Nabob Guact-u-pies Kira; Sri pua 
Juno's; the garden of Coons: an Begum, mother to Mowunstvo Surat; 


the palace of Sanut Kuan; and that of Surian Danan Susxoan, 
AN 
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All these palaces are surroynded with high walls, and take up « consider- 
able space of ground. Their entrances are through lofty arched gacewnysof 
brick and stone, at the top of which ere the galleries for music: before 
each js a spacious court-yard for the elephants, borses, and atendants of the 
visicors. Each palace has likewise a Mabal, or Seraglio, adjoining ; which 
is separated from the Dewaa Kbaxa by 2 partition-wall, and communicates 
by means of private passages. All of them had gardens with capacious 
stone reservoirs and fountains in the centres an ample terrace extended 
round the whole of each particular palace; and within the walls were houses 
and apartments for servants and followers of every description, besides 
atabling for horses, Feel Kbanas, and every thing belonging to a noble- 
man’s suit. Each palace was likewise provided with a handsome set of 
haths, ands Yeb Xbanaunder ground, The baths of Sanur Kaan area 
act of beautiful rooms, paved and lined with white marble: they consist 
of five distinct apartments, into which light ia admitted by glazed win- 
dows from the top of the domes. Szrpun Juno's Teb Khana consists of 
a set of apartments, built in a light delicate manner; one long room, in 
which is a marble reservoir, the whole length, and 2 small room, raised 
and ballustraded on each side, both faced throughout with white marble. 


Suan Febauabad ys adorned with many fine mosques, several of which 
are still in perfect beauty and repair, The following are most worthy of 
being described: the first, the Fama Musjed, or great cathedral, This 
mosque is situdted about 2 quarter of a mile from the royal palace; the 
foundation of it was laid upon a rocky eminence, named Jujule Paber, and 
has been scarped on purpose, The ascent to it is by a flight of stone steps, 
thirty-five in number, through 0 handsome gateway of red atone. The 
doors of this gateway are covered thronghout with plates of wrought 

brass, 
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brass, which Mr, Brrxize imagined to be copper. The terrace on 
which the mosque ia stuated, is a square of about fourteen hundred yards 
of red stone; in the centre is a fountain lined with marble, for che pur- 
poss of performing the necessary ablutions previous to prayer, An 
arched colonade of red stone surrounds the wholc of the terrace, which is 
adorned with octagon pavilliona at convenient distanccs, for sitting in. 
‘The mosque ia of an oblong form, two hundred and sixty-one feet in 
length, surrounded at top by three magnificent domes of white marble, 
intersected with black stripes, and flanked by two Minarets of black 
marble and red stone alternately, rising to the height of a hundred and 
thirty feet, Each of these Mixerets has three projecting galleries of 
white marble; and their summits are crowned with light octagon pa- 
villions of the same. The whole front of the Yama Musjed ia fared with 
large slabs of beautiful white marbles and along the cornice are ten com- 
partments, four feet long, and two and a half broad, which are inlaid with 
inscriptions in black marble, in the Nuot+ character, and are said to contain 
great part, if not the whole, of the Koray, The inside of the mosque is paved 
throughout with large flags of whitc marble, decorated with a black bore 
ders and is wonderfully beautiful and delicate: the flags are about three 
fees in length by one anda half broad, The walls and roof are lined with 
plain white marble; and near the Xid/eisa handsome fewk, or niche, adorn~ 
ed with a profusion of freeze-work, Clove to this is 2 minder, or pulpit, 
of mazble, having an ascent of four steps, and ballustrddel. ‘The ascent 
to the Minarets is by a winding stair-case of a hundred and thirty steps 
of red stone; and at the top you have a noble view of the king's palace, 
and the whole of the Castxd Mixar, the Kurrus Miner, liu a100n’» tomb, 
the paiace of Frnose Snan, the fort of old Deibi, and the fort of Lom, 


on the opposite of the June. The domes are crowned with callises, richly 
gilt, 
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gilt, and present a glittering appearance from adistance, This mosque was 
begun by Suan Jenn, in the fourth ycar of his reign, and completed in 
the tenth: the expences of its crection aniounted to ten lacks of rupees; 
and it is in every respect worthy of being the grand cathedral of the em- 
pire of Indostan, 


Nor far from the palaceis the mosque of Rosxuy-v-Dowxan, rendered 
memorable to the Deibjans for being the place where Napis Suan saw the 
massacre of the unfortunate inhabitants, The cause assigned by historians 
for this unhyman act is, that a sedition broke out in the great market, in 
which two thousand Perians were slain. Nantr, on hearing of the tumult, 
marched out of the fort at night with a small force to the Musjed of Ro- 
suvn-u-Dow1au; where he was fired upon in the morning from a neigh- 
bouring terrace, and an officer killed close by his side, He instantly ordered 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the inhabitants; and his squadrons of ca- 
valry pouring through the streets, before the afternoon put to death a hun- 
dred thousand persons of all descriptions, ‘ The King of Persia,’ says the 
translator of FLaisuta, “ sat, during the dreadful scene, in the Musyed of 
“of Rosuunsu-Dow an. None but slaves durst come near him, for his 
"countenance was dark and terrible. At length the unfortunate Emperor, 
“attended by a number of his chief Omrahs, ventured to approach him, 
“ with downcast eyes. The Omrahs who preceded Monummun, bowed 
“ down their foreheads to the ground. Nanix Suan sternly asked them 
“what they wanted; they cried out with one voice, Spare the city, Mo- 
 wummup said not a word, but tears flowed fast from his eyes; the ty- 
‘rant, for once touched with pity, sheathed his sword, and said, For 
“ the sake of the prince Monuxmun, I forgive.” Since this dreadful 
taassacre this quarter of Drlbi has been bit very thinly inhabited. The 

mosque 
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mosque of Rosuun-a-Dow: au is situated at the entrance of the Chandsry 
Choke, or market; it is built of red stonc, of the common size, end sure 
mounted by three domes richly gilt. 


Zarnut-aL Mussajiv, or the ornament of mosques, is on the banks 
of the Fuse, and wes erected by a daughter of Aurunesine, of the 
nams of Zennot at Nissa'n, It is of red stone with inlayings of mar 
ble, and has a spacious terrace in front of it, with a capacious reservoir 
faced with marble. ‘The princess who built it, having declined entering 
into the marriage state, laid out a large sum of moncy in the above 
mosque, and, on completing it, she built a smal! sepulchre of white mare 
ble, surrounded by a wall of the samc, in the west corner of the terrace. 
In this tomb she was buried in the year of the /digera 1122, cornesponding 
with the yearof Caxist 1710, There wer tormerly lands alloted for the 
support and repairs of this place, amounting toa Jack of rupees per an 
tum; but they have all been confiscated dueang the troubles this city has 
undergone, Exclusive of the mosque» abave described, there are in Sbab 
Febanabad and its invirons above forty others; but as most of then: arc of 
inferior size, and all of them of the same fashion, it 1s unmecessty ta 
present any further detail. 


Tue modern city of Shab Frbanabad is rebuilt, and contains tnany good 
houses, chiefly uf brick. The streets are in gener 
in must of the large cities in Asia but there were fo. My ‘0 very nu- 
ble streets; the first leading from the palace gate throug{t the city to the 
Delbi gate, ina direction norch and south. This sireet was broad und spae 
cious, having handsome houses on each side of the way, amd merchants 
shops well furnished with the richest articles of all kinds. Sian Jittan 
caused an aqueduct to be made of red stone, which conveyed the water 
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along the whole length of the street, and fiom thence into the royal gar- 
dens, by means of a reservoir under ground. Some remains of the aque- 
duct are still to be secn; but it is choked up in most parts with rubbish. 
The second grand street was likewise from the palace to the Labor gate, 
lying east and west: it was equal in many respects to the former; but in 
both of them the inhabitants have spoiled their appearance, by running a 
line of houses down the centre, and acroas the strects in other places, #0 
that it is with difficulty a person can discover their former situation with- 
out & narrow inspection. The bazara in Deli are but indifferently furnish~ 
ed at present, and the population of the city miserably reduced of late 
years: the Chandecy Cloke is the best furnished bazar in the city, though 
the commerce is very trifling. Cotton cloths are still manufecturcd, and 
the inhabitants export indigo. Their chief imports are by means of the 
northern caravans which come once a year, and bring with them from 
Cabul and Cashmere shawls, fruit, and horses; the two former articles are 
procurable in Delbi at a reasonable rate, There is also a manufacture at 
Ditbs for beedree hooka bottoms, The cultivation about the city is prin- 
cipally on the banks of the Fumaz, where it is very good; the neighbour 
hood produces corn and rice, millet and indigo, The limes are very large 
and fine, Precious stones likewise are to be had at Delbi, of very good 
quality, particularly the large red and black cornelians; and pecrozas are 
sold in the bazars, 


‘Tue city is divided into thirty-six mohauls or quarters, each of which 
is named cither after the particular Omrah who resided there, or from 
some local circumstance selative to the place, It appears that the mo- 
dern city of Shab Febexabad has becn built principally upon two rocky 
eminences ; the one where the Jame Musjid is situated, named Fujula Pa- 
bar ; and the other, the quarter of the oil-sellers, called Bejule Paber: from 

both 
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doth of these eminences you havea commanding view of the remainder of 
the city. Ancient Delbiis said by historians to have been erecte:| by Ra- 
jah Dauv, who reigned in Hixdestax prior to the invasion of ALsxans 
pax the Great; others affirm it ta have been built by Rajah Prrrouxan, 
who flourished in a much later period. It ia called in Sasserit Indrapat, 
or the abode of Inona, one of the Hindu deities ; and it is also chus dis- 
tiaguished in the royal diplomas of the chancery office, Whether the 
city be of the antiquity reported, it is difficult to determine : but this 
much is certain, that the vast quantity of buildings which are to be found 
in the environs for upwards of twenty miles in extent, aa well aw their 
grandeur and style of architecture, prove it to have once been a rich, 
flourishing, and populous city. 


Ow the 11th of March we were presented to the King Suau Aitum. 
After entering the palace, we were carried to the Dewaun Kbanab, or halt 
of audience for the nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raised 
about a foot and a half from the ground. 1n the centre of this elevation 
was placed a chair of crimson vetvet, bound with gold clasps, and over 
the whole was thrown an embroidered covering of gold and wiver thread: 
ahandsome Swmianab, supported by four pillars incrusted with silver, was 
placed over the chair of stare. The King at this time was in the Tus/eub 
Kbaeab, an apartment in which he generally sits, On passing a shroon of 
Indian connaughts, we procesded to the front of the Fajhess Kbunuh, and 
being arrived in the presence of the King, cach ats Hyde three abe 
sances in turn, by throwing down the right hand pro.y low, and afict- 
wards raising it to the forchead; we then went up to the Muinyd on 
which his Majesty was sitting, and prosented our nuzzers on white hand- 
kerchiefs, cach of our names being announced at the time we offered them : 
the King received the whole, and gave the nuzzers to Miaza Anaek 

gle Suau, 
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San, and two other princes who sat on his left hand. We then wenr 
back, with our faces towards the presence, made the same obeisance as be~ 
fore, and returned again to the Musnud. After a slight conversation, we 
were directed to go without the inclosure, and put on the Kbelewts which 
his Majesty ordered for us; they consisted of light Judia dressers a tur- 
ban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with small gold sprigs. On 
being clothed in these dresses, we again returned to the Tusbeab Kbanab, 
and after a few minutes stay, previous to which Captain Reynoups reo 
ceived a sword from the King, we bad our dismission; and some servants 
were ordered to attend us in viewing the palace. 


‘Tite present King, Suau Auto, is seventy-two years of age; of a 
tall commanding stature, and dark complexion ; his deportment was dig- 
nificd, and not at all diminished by his want of sight, though he has suf. 
fered that cruel misfortune above five years. The marks of age are very 
strongly discernible in his countenance: his beard 18 short and white, His 
Majesty appeared at our introduction to be in good spirits; said he was 
happy at our arrival; and desired we would visit his palace and the fort 
of Selim Ghur. He was dressed in a rich kheem-hhaub, and was suppor- 
ted by pillows of the same materials. 


Timacinen I could observe in his aspect a thoughtfulness, a» if suf- 
ficiently well acquainted with his present degraded situation, and the re- 
collection of his’former state. 


Tuz palace of the royal family of T:un was erected by the Emperor 
Sua Jenan at the time he finished the new city: it is situated on the 
western bank of the Jumna, and surrounded on three sides by a wall of red 


stone. J suppose the circumference of the whole to be about a mile. 
The 
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‘Lhe two stone figurcs, mentioned by Biedtirn, at the entrance of the 
palace, which represented the Rajah of Citar and his brothe Porta, 
seated on two elephants of stone, are not now to bi cen; they were remo- 
ved by order of Avrunczen:, as sayouring tuo much of idolatiy, and 
he enclosed the place where thcy stood with a shiecn of 1cd sione, which 
has disfigured the entrance of the palace. ‘The first obycce that attracts 
attention after entering the palace, 1s the Dest wm dum, ov public hall 
of audience, for all descriptions of people, 1 1s situated at the upper end 
of a spacious square, and 1s a noble building, but at present much in de- 
cay. Oneach side of the Devan dum, and all round this square, arc 
apartments of two stories high, the wally and front of which, in the times 
of the splendor of the empire, were adorned with a profusion of the rich- 
est tapestry, velvets, and silky, the nobles vying with cach other tn icn 
dering them the most magnificent, especially on festivals, and days of 
public rejoicings, when they presented stand sight — These decorations 
have however been long since laid «and nothing but the bate walls 
remained. Trom the Dewann dum, \« proceeded through anotha hand. 
some gateway to the Denan A’, before mentiond. The building 1 

situated at the upper end of a pacious square, and elevated upon a marble 
terrace, about four feet high. ‘The Draw Ahav in former times has 
been adorned with excussive magmircence, and though stripped ind plun- 
dered by various invaders, still retains sufheicnt beauty to ronda at ade 
mind, [judge the building to be a hundied and b pw fei mn kugth, by 
forty in breadth. ‘The roof 1 at, supported by a y¢e tiny column 

of fine white marble, which have been nich], adorned wath yalaid flowa- 
work of beautiful stones the cornices and borders have bien decorated 
with a great quantity of frtere and sculptured work ihe ceiling wiv 


formerly incrasted with a work of rich foliage of silver throughout the 
whak 
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whole extent, which has been long since taken off and carried away. The 
delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments of the walls js much to be 
admired ; and it is matter of heartfele regret to see che barbarous savages 
that have been made in picking out the different coruclians, and breaking 
the marble by violence. Around the interior of the Dewau Kbasz, in the 
cornice, ate the following lines, engraved in letters of gold, upon § 
yhite marble ground : 


ual cred Supt omsd 3 SI 
aul cpieeBy Cool prey Coal ped 


Tr there be a paradise upon earth, this is it—'tis chis, ’tis this.” The 
terrace on which the Dewaxw Xbaxab is built is composed of large beauti~ 
fut slabs of white marble; and the building is crowned at top with four 
pavillions or cupolas, of the same materials. 


‘Tue royal baths, built by Snan Jxuay, are situated alittleto the northe 
ward of the Dewann Khas, and consist of three very large apartments sur- 
mounted by white marble domes, “Phe inside of the baths is lined, about 
two thirds of the way up, with marble, having a beautiful border of 
flower-worked cornelians and other precious stones, executed with taste, 
‘The floors arc paved throughout with marble in large slabs, and there isa 
fountain in the centre of each, with many pipes: large reservoirs of mar- 
ble, about four fees deep, are placed in different pares of the walls; the 
ght is admitted from the roof by windows of party-coloured glasses ; and 
capacious stones, with iron gratings, are placed underneath each separate 
apartment, There is a noble mosque adjvining, entirely of white marble, 
and made after the fashion described above. In the Sbab Beug, or the royal 
gardens, is a very Jarge octagon room, which looks towards the river 


Fauna. 
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Jumna. This room is called Shab Boor}, or the royal tower; it is lined 
with marble; and from the window of ic the Jate heir apparent, Minza 
Jewaw Buxar, made his escape in the year 1784, when he fled to 
Lucktow: he descended by means of a ladder made with turbane; and a 
the height is inconsiderable, effected it with ease. A great part of this 
noble palace has suffered very much by the destructive ravages of the late 
invaders. The Robillas in particular, who were introduced by Guow avai 
Kauoer, have stripped many of the rooms of their marble ornaments 
and pavements, and have évén picked cut che stones from the borders of 
many of the floorings. Adjoining ia the fortress of Selim Gbur, which you 
reach by a stone bridge, built over an arm ofthe Jumua, The fort is now 
entirely in rains. At the eastern end of it we were shewn the sally-port, 
from which Grotaum Kaunrr Kran made his escape with all his 
retinue, when che place was besieged by the Mabrattas in 1788. The 
river Jumia running directly underneath this baftion, the tyrant crossed it 
immediately, and fled to Meerét in the Dooab. 








Tue Genter Munter, or observatory, in the vicinity of Delbi has becn 
described by fofmer travellers, It was buile in the third year of the rvign 
of Monusumen Sudu, by the Rajah Jzvsrnc, who was assisted by many 
pttsons celebrated for their science in astronomy from Persis, India, and 
Earopes but died before the work was completed, and it has since beén 
plundered and almoft destroyed by the Feits under Joya x Sine, 

I wite only add x short account of the royal adens of Shatmar. 
‘These gardens, made by the Emperor Suan Jsstan, were begun in ie 
fourth year of his reign; and finithed in the thirteenth ; on which occasion 


according to Colonel Dow, the Emperor gave & grand festival to his 
court. 
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court, These gardens were laid out with admirable taste, and cost the 
enormous sum of a million aterling: at present their appearance docs not 
give cause to suppose such an immense sum has been laid out upon them ; 
but great part of the most valuable and costly materials have been carried 
eway. The entrance to them is through a gateway of brick; and a 
canal, lined with stone, having walks on each side with a brick pavement, 
leads up to the Dewan Abanab, or hall of audience ; most part of which 
is now fallen down: from thence, by a noble canal having a fountain in 
the centre, you proceed to the apartments of the Haram, which embrace 
a large extent of ground. In the front is an Jven, or open hall, with ad~ 
joining apartments; the interior of which are decorated with a beautiful 
border of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the finest chunam, 
At the upper end of this Jvax was formerly a marble throne raifed about 
three feet from the ground all of which is removed. On each side of this 
Ivan, enclofed by high walls, are the apartments of the Haram, fome of 
which are built of red stone and some of the brick faced with fine chunam, 
and decorated with paintings of flowers of various patterns, All these 
apartinents have winding passages which communicate with each other 
and the gardens adjoining by private doors. The extent of Shalimar, docs 
hot appear to have been large, I suppose the gardens altogether are not 
above 2 mile in circumference. A high brick wall runs around the whole, 
which is destroyed in many parts of it, and the extremities are flanked 
with octagon pavilions of red stone. The gardens still abound with trees 
of avery large.#¥6 and very old. The prospect to the southward of 
Abalimar towards Delbi, aa far as the eye can reach, is cavered with the 
remains of extensive gardens, pavilions, mosques, and burying places, all 
desolate and in ruins. The environs of this once magnificent and cele- 
brated city appear now nothing more than a shapeless heap of ruins, and 
the country roynd about és equally forlorn. 
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BOTANICAL OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE SPIKENARD OF THE ANTIENTS: 


INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT 
YO THE LATE SIR WILLAM JONES'S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT, 


BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, MD 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 


GENERIC CHARACTER. 

WERS triandrous, leaves entire, four-fold, the wnner radical pair 

petioled, and cordate; the rest smuller, sessile, and sub-lanceolatc, 
seeds crowned with a pappus 


V. Jaramansr of Sis Wilham Jones, Sce Assatic Researchs, vol. 2, 
Page 405, 417, and page 118 of this volume. 


Novasze 6th, 1794. I received from the Honourable C..4. Bruty 
Commissioner at Coos-Beyhar, two small baskets with plants of this valu- 
able drug. He writes to me on the 27th September (so Inng had the plants 
been on the road) chat he had, the day before, received «fig. from the Deb 
Rajah of Booten;, and further says, that the Booteaks know the plant by two 
names, viz. Jatamanss and Pampé, or Panmpe. 


I waxp scarce attempt to give any further history of thus famous odoriters 
as plane than what is merely botanical; and that with a view 10 help to 
Vou. IV, 3k iMostrate 
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illustrate the learned dissertations thereon, by the late Sir /illiam Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of these Rescarches; and chiefly by pointing out 
the part of she plant known by the name Jndian Nard, or Spikenard: 
question on which Alasheolus, the commentator of Dioscorides, bestows a 
great deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots or stalks were the parts es~ 
teemed for use? the testimony of the anticnts themselves on this head being 
ambiguous, It is therefore necessary for those who wish for a more patti- 
cular account of it, to beacquainted with whar that gentleman has published 
on the subject, 


‘Tur plants now received are growing in two small baskers of earth; in 
cach basket there appears above the earth between thirty and forty hairy 
spike-like hodies, but more justly compared to the tails of Ermines, or small 
HNcasels*;, from the apex of each, or at least of the greatest part of them, 
there is a smooth lanceolate, or lanctolate-oblong, three or five-nerved, short- 
petioled, acute or obtuse, slightly serrulate leaf or two shooting forth, Fig. r. 
sepresente onc of them in the above state; and on gently removing the fibres 
or hairs which surround the short petiols of these leaves, I find it con- 
sists of numerous sheaths, of which one, two, or three of the upper or in- 
terior ones are entire, and have their fibres connected by « light-brown 
coloured membranous substance, as at /; but in the lower exterior sheaths, 
where this connecting membrane is decayed, the more durable hair-like 
fibres remain disAct, giving to the whole the appearance of an Ermine’stail : 


© The term «pica, or «pike, is not so ill applied to chis substance as may be imagined; several 
of the Indien grasses, well known to me, have spikes almott exactly revewbling a single 
straight piece of nardus and when thove hairs (or Bexible aristecike bristles) are removed, 
Plizy's words,  frutex radice pingui et crana,” are by no meant inspplicable, See Fig. #5 

from a 10 &, 
this 
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this part, as well as the root, are evidently perennul®. The root itself 
(beginning at the surface of the earth where the fibrous envelope ends) 1 
from three to twelve inches long, covered with a pretty thick light-brown 
coloured bark: from the main root, which is sometimes divided, there issues 
severol smaller fibres. Fig. 2 15 another plant with a long root, here the 
hau-hke sheaths, bograning at @, aie separated from this, the perentual 
part of the stem, and tuined to the right side , at the apex 1s eon the young, 
shoot, marked 6, which 1 not cv far advanced as at Hig.a; cer show 
the remains of lust year’s annual stem. When the voung shoot 1 a little 
further advanced than in Ing 2, and not so far astm Jig, 1, they resemble 
the young convolute shoots of nianocotyledonous planis, Jum isos The 
whole of the abovementioned plants have perished without producing 
flowers, notwithstanding every care that could pombly be taken of thea, 
The principal figure in the drawing, muked Fig. 4, and the following dk- 
scription, as well as the above defininon, are therefore cluefly extracted fiom 


* ‘The above described perennial hairy portion of the plart, clearly the Zadien spikenard 
of our shopes but whether the nardas of the antients or not, I leave to better yadger to deters 
wean; bowever, 1 believe few will doubt tt after bavuag vend Sir I sleam Jose's Duavertatvons 
therent, snd compered what be says with the accompinycog drawings of the petennist hanty 
art of the stem of th plaot, which are taken from the lang plints nomediatcly oder my 
ewneyes: the drawing of the herbrceous, or uppit part of the plant, 1 out of the queftion 1q 
determining thr: point, and only refers to the place the plant beara m our botanies! books. 
‘While wrtng the ubove, I dened an Hindu servant to gonad buy “+ fren shew apothecanes 
shopa alittle Fazamans. Wuthout saying more of lea, be immedietely +s ot and broaght me 
reveral pieces of the very identical drug I have been desenbing: a drawing of ove of the 
proces ia represented at Fig. 4y and agrees not only wu those I have taben from the Lmnog 
Plants, bat algo exceedingly well with Garesas ob Orta’s figure of the evrdas indice, which w fo 
‘be found at page 129 of the fourth edition of Clasya’s Latin trnsulatsons of bis Hustery of Leatan 


Daag, publabed 10 1693. 
the 
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the engraving and description in the second volume of these Researches, -nd 
fiom the information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, the gentleman 
who had charge of the plants that flowered at Gaya, and who gave Sir Wile 
Jum Jones the drawing and description thercof, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLANT 


Rovi, it 1s already described above. 
Stem, lower part perenimal, mvolyed in fibrous sheaths, &c. as above describ- 


ed, the upper part herbaceous suberect, simple, from six to twelve inches 
Jong. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermost pair of the four radical are opposite, sessile, 
oblong, forming, as it were, atwo-valved spathe; the other pair are also 
‘opposite petioled, cordate, margins waved and pointed; those of the stem 
sessile and Janccolate ; all are smooth on botb sides. 

Corymb terminal, first divisian trichotomous. 

Bractsawled. 

Calyx scarce any. 

Corol one petaled, funnel-shaped, tube somewhar gibbous. Horder hve-cieft. 

Stamens, filaments three, project above the tube of the corel ; anthers in- 
cumbent. 

Pistil, germ beneath, Style erect, length of the tube. Stigma simple, 

Pevicarp, a single ser owned with a pappus. 


AND OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 
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